





I know what Freedom means 


I'm lonesome, and sort of scared. and I want it... for meand forthe Boss. three times as much as was produc 
I want to be free to run through my _ the entire country in all four y 
favorite fields and woods again. Free to World War I. 

nose after quail. Free to see the Boss, 


This morning the Boss put me in this 
crate, and right away I knew something 
was wrong. Then he scratched my ears . : "the 2. Every working day, Remington 

‘ ’. with a smile on his face, try to pretend y o day, ” 
longer than usual, all the time with a os . duces more than enough military 7 
; he isn’t as excited as I am. ae 
strange, extra-serious look in his eyes. i equip an entire infantry regiment a 
He said he’d come back tome... that fighting strength. 
life would be the same again, or better. ; ; ; 
So I’ll be waiting . . . no matter how But, after the war is won, we will w 
long it takes! come the return to our peacetime bi 
ness .. . when once again we can se! 
our sportsmen friends with Remingt 
Remington’s job today is tosupply alot shotguns and rifles, Nitro Express sh« 
of military arms and ammunition fast, Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s, and Co: 
to help Uncle Sam go gunning after Lokt big game bullets. Remington A? 
those “‘varmints’”’... Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
1. Since Pearl Harbor, Remington has 2S ; wer 2 
aye f **Nitro Express,”’ “"Kleanbore,”’ and “Hi - Speed 
produced more than ten billion rounds of ace ae . abe. cy 
, . U.S. Pat. Off.; ““Core-Lokt’’ is a trade mark of ! 
Well, I know what freedom means, military small arms ammunition... Arms Co., Inc. 


He said he was going gunning for 
varmints, and I started to get excited. 
But he said, no, these were a different 
breed. T'wo-legged ones. ‘“‘And Jeb,’’ he 
said, “‘you’re going to live with strangers ie bo " 
till I get back. Bea good dog about it.” 
He talked a lot about freedom . . . and 
how, if he didn’t win out over those 
varmints, he'd probably be in a crate, 
too, and strangers would be shouting 
orders at him. 
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SHARES IN FREEDOM! 


Jack is cagey on finances, 
but that night at Harry Lamb’s 
He informed me—“Bill, I’m bullish 


on those Bonds of Uncle Sam’s.. 



















or me nem ne oma omen 


If they didn’t pay a nickel 
I'd be keen about them still, 






For they’re guaranteeing freedom — 
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and there’s nothing else that will!” 


We debated other “issues” 





that are rated pretty high, 
But those Bonds stood out above them 






like a Fortress in the sky— 
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For if independence matters, 






as it always has, to Yanks, 
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We had better turn our dollars M06 deresse on semjene 000 


into ships and guns and tanks! 
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Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 
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Made 


Water Resistant 


by QUPOND 


SUPPLY IS LIMITED! Here's why: Between the. 
Buck Skein fabrics, DuPont sprays a thin film of 
precious Rubber. Rubber resists rain and snow. 


1) Warm for War Work 


Several layers of insulation are your barrier against 
icy blasts. Yet Buck Skein weighs only 2'/ Ibs. 
real lightweight for heayy work and heavy winters. 


(2) Weatherproof 


You are on the Farm. Or perhaps you are at the 
prow of a Merchant Marine on the icy sea. The 
wind is howling, biting and penetrating. Yet you 
are warm. Now—though rubber is so limited, a 
remarkable War Emergency inner coating, still made 
with rubber, has been developed for me by Du Pont, 
which will keep you reasonably dry in rain, snow or 
sleet. Even the inner seams (see @) are sealed up 
tight to prevent ordinary leakage. 





3) Fleece Lined For Extra Warmth 
Windproof! Workproof! 


4) Windproof Chest Protector 


By buttoning one flap over the other you get a 
double Buck Skein thickness across your chest— 
and double protection against the cold. A two- 
way collar for style or storm, 


5) So Warm It's Air-Cooled! 


The Jacket is so warm that a secret air vent acts as 
a ‘“‘cooling system’’ to carry off excess perspiration 
when a man works hard, Keep well, America! 
Besides these five great features, Buck Skein wears 
like elephant hide. Yet Buck Skein is soft, pliable, 
and washes beautifully. It won't shrink or fade. 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW if your dealer is all 
sold out, and I'll rush your Jacket to you at once. 
Carrying charges prepaid. To my old friends and 
customers—yes, and to you Wives, Mothers, and 
Sweethearts—give a jacket to the one in the family 
who needs a Buck Skein most, because I haven't 
many left. As ever, 


Buck Stisr 5% 


c/o LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., INC. 0% 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D-il, New, York City i 
See that I get the $5 Buck Skein Joe Jacket at 
once as checked. Chest size * 
“Iceland’’ Blue or ‘‘Honey’’ Brown oy 
a 
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Here's my check [] or money order ™ 
Name 


Address ‘ 
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RED H. HAR- 
RIS, the author 
of “Extra Trophy,” 
probably is_ best 
known as the man 
who popularized ski- 
ing in America. As | 
founder and first 
president of the 
Dartmouth Outing 
Club, he introduced 
L the sport to that col- 
lege, from which it 
soon spread throughout the rest of the 
country. Born in Brattleboro, Vt., in 
1887, Harris learned the rudiments of 
skiing in his home town and, having 
mastered what he thought were the com- 
plete fundamentals of the sport, went up 
to Montreal—to take in the Winter Car- 
nival. There he tried the ski jump, made 
a 70-foot leap and, not knowing how to 
make any stop turns, went careening 
down through backyards, over side- 
walks, and across trolley tracks—per- 
haps the longest sliding jump ever made 
in Montreal. 

Of course Harris later learned how ski 
jumping should be accomplished, but he 
never did learn to avoid danger. A naval 
aviator (lieutenant senior grade) in the 
last war, and an aérial gunner and bomb- 
er, Harris has held all aviation pilot’s 
licenses and has owned two private 
planes. 

A hunter from way back, Harris is an 
expert with firearms of all descriptions. 
He owns five rifles, four shotguns, one 
pistol, and one revolver—a nice little 
arsenal by any reckoning. 

























WENTY years 
ago, in Burleson 
County, Tex., when 
folks saw something 
go shooting past 
them, and _ heard 
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say, “Joe’s after a 
rabbit.” Then they'd 
add, “And he'll get 
it too, with that 
sling shot of his!” 

For Joe Austell Small, author of 
“Buggy Whip for Bronzebacks,” was a 
hunter almost from the day he got out 
of diapers, and a fisherman ever since he 
could hold a cane pole. The two happiest 
days of his life were when he received 
a .22 rifle for a birthday present, and 
when he sold his first story, at the age 
of 14. 

When Small was 21, and going to the 
University of Texas, he and a roommate 
quit school and, with $130 between them, 
Started the Southern Sportsman. Desk 
work, however, proved too confining, so 
Small finally gave up his job as editor 
and became a free-lance writer. 

Recently, when Small went to a clinic 
for a checkup, the doctor grinned and 
said, “Boy, you’ve got a 16-cylinder mo- pipefuls of fragrant tobac- 
tor in a Model T frame—you'’re 29 now 50 co in every handy pocket 
and you’ve got to relax and slow up. I package of Prince Albert 
think you should do more hunting and 


fishing.” fine roll-your-own ciga- 
Small took the doctor’s advice! rettes in every handy pocket 
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am and then .... 
So hunting. 


Just now we all have a job 
to do—our part in winning 
this war. When it's won and 
once again PLAY-TIME 
write to us for up-to-date 
reliable information on 
HUNTING and FISHING 
in Western Canada, Alaska 
and the Pacific Northwest. 





(GUIDE HEADQUARTERS) 


Cac PAU #P SEATTLE,U.S.A 














For personal security and financial | 


independence — buy War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps today! 


TROPHIES: 


FOR YOUR DENS 








Let Jonas preserve the memories of 

j your hunting and fishing trips with | 
life-like, true -to-nature mounts. = | 
Or you can buy decorative skins, 
heads, ete., from our stock. | 


Send for “GAME TRAILS” 


Memoirs of a Thousand Sportsmen 
Beautifully illustrated with pictures of g 
Sontains favorite reci- 












ame animals 
from every part of the world. ¢ 





pes for cooking game — by world’s greatest sports- 
men. Hunting intormation 
+ Munition,etc, Greatest spe 
10 cents or write on your letterhead 


JONAS BROS. 1026 Broadway 


. ) Gonver, Colorado 


on pac k trips, guns, am- 


rtsmen’sbook ever! Send 
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All — the Map =< 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


O PLACE for nervous person. In 
the four months from March 15 to 
July 16 this year, 113 poisonous 


snakes were killed at the Aliceville, Ala., 
state fish hatchery ... Oven for pheasant 
incubator. W. Carlson, Michigan farmer, 
killed hen pheasant while mowing, found 
her nest with four eggs in it. Took eggs 
to his wife, who put ’em in kitchen oven. 


Few hours later they hatched. The four 
birds now doing nicely at state game 
farm ... Despite gas rationing and other 


war time hindrances, Illinois, on basis of 
incomplete reports, has sold more fishing 
licenses than ever, and by a wide margin. 

Young quail have to learn. Dr. A. 8. Leo- 
pold, of Missouri Conservation Commis- 
sion staff, has found by examining wings 
of 2,727 quail shot in the 1942 season that 
about 83 percent came from birds hatched 
that year . Wisconsin’s game bag for 
last season showed impressive total of 
1,705,167 birds and animals. Large too 
were kills of bear (647), deer (45,397), 
and ducks (938,430). Figures show in- 
crease of 14 percent over bag total of 
previous season. 








Pestiferous possum. Pennsylvania pipe- 
line worker left lunch each day on rear | 
seat of his car, always found less than 
he’d left. Finally found only scraps one 


day. Couldn’t start car, which had to 
be towed to garage, where mother 
opossum with 12 young cached in her 
pouch was discovered hiding beneath 
dash. In addition to taking worker’s 
lunch, she’d chewed insulation off wir- 
ing, short-circuited ignition system. 


Rabbits is rabbits. New Jersey granted 
one of its citizens permit to trap cotton- 
tail waxing fat on his Victory garden. 
By time permit was received, there were 
five bunnies. Man applied for permit to 
trap the five. Duly it came, but by then 
there were 165 Go-getter trapper. 
Robert E. Long, predatory animal trap- | 
per for U. 8S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
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trapped 304 coyotes, 13 bobcats, last 
September in Malheur County, Oreg., 


thereby establishing record among Serv- 
ice hunters. In eight months Long has 
taken 953 coyotes, 50 bobcats ... Plenty 
of water to fish. Michigan has 11,037 
lakes, of which 6,4 are named. Mar- 


454 
quette County has 835, and six others 
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WHERE NATURE GOES 


VLA 


N 


All the 
combine to make South Dakota the Fall 


sparkling beauties of autumn 


play-ground of America. Awe-inspiring 
and 
. all 


scenery, foliage, rippling streams, 
a crisp, 


“make life worthwhile" 


SouTH DAKOTA 


The 1943 hunting season for partridges, 
ducks and pheasants opens September 
25. Write for to A. H 
Pankow, address below 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


invigorating atmosphere 
in 


free literature 





AMERICA‘S GREAT 
LAST FRONTIER! 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them 
selves about this mysterious and fas« 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—ol fishing trips in vir 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies 
Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its 
geography and fascinating history, its forests 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 
Magazine gives you all of this! ery there ar 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs 
sue! Send 20c NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magarine—or, send $2.00 for a year's subscrip 
tion, 12 issues. Your enjoyment is guaranteed 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN =1é 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


BIG GAME AME HUNTING 


| Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, —_ 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in C! 
Deportivo Del Norte, CD. Juarez, hituahu ja 
—No., 272. 
New Mexito—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer 
Experienced guides and well trained hounds 
ame guaranteed. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION OUTDOOR LIFE 


nating 


people 


in every 








MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, bear and small game. Sixty black bears 
and over one hundred bull moose shot at Met 
gama in the past few seasons. General refer- 


ence: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montre 
Que. Descriptive folder. 
BATES CAMPS 
| Camp 2 Metagama Via (C.P.R.), Ont., Can 

















REWARD 
FOR 


The more you demand of a pipe and 

a match, the sooner you settle = 
Walnut... mild, fragrant, frien ly 
Walnut...the choice of experienc 
since John Middleton confected | ‘is 
master-blend in 1856. Unlike mass- 
production brands, Walnut isa —_ 
ally aromatic blend of 7 select to a 
cos from the world’s most — 

crops. Its fragrance comes —_ 
Nature. Fillyour pipe withW alnut,an 
fill your hours witha pervading peace. 


Jha Wiidllelens 


UT 


The Choice of Experience 








Walnut comes in pound and half-pound glass jars at 

2.25 and $1.15, and the handy pocket-pack at 30c. Asa 
gift, it is welcome as rain in the desert. Send 6c for ample 
sample. John Middleton, Philadelphia 7, Pa 











WATER 


PROOF 
No, ET 12i—This watch can go places—sturdy, 


anti-magnetic, precision tested, |5-jewels. Has 
radium dial and hands, non-breakable crystal, 


waterproof strap, sweep second hand and 
stginless steel back. SHOCK- a 
RESISTANT 39.75 


No. ET 328 — Same, !|7 jewel, SELF- « 
WINDING, SHOCKPROOF “59.75 
Attractively Boxed. Price inc!. Fed. Tax. 
YOSTAGE PREPAID © MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet “ET” 


BELL WATCH COMPANY 
Time and Life Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York, 20, N.Y. 





“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun, 
Buy them both 


Till the War is Won.” 





BIG SPECKLED TROUT 
and COASTERS 


Lake Nipigon & Ita Northern Streams 
Best heavy squaretai! waters in Ontario. Many prize win- 
ners 7 Ib. and over caught by guests. Black Bass, Lake 
Trout, Great Northerns, Walleyes. Our fishing off the 
beaten trail and cabin cruiser takes you there in com- 
fort. Canoe trips to Ogoki & Albany Rivers. Moose, Cari- 
bou, Deer, Bear in season. Daily train service to camp. 
Bill Bruce's tuning & Fishing Camps 
Willet, Ontario, Canada 











have more than 300 apiece. Nineteen 
lakes cover more than 5,000 acres each. 
Device to stop deer shining. Minnesota 
| farmer was pestered by deer-shining 
poachers who operated on his farm for 
several weeks. Wardens tried to catch 
‘em, couldwt. Farmer brought down old 
mounted deer head from his attic, planted 
three sticks of dynamite in skull, wired 
them to cap placed between the eyes. 
Then put deer head so it would stick out 
from shrubbery near road. One night 
soon after, countryside was aroused by 
terrific explosion. Farmer found new 
.30/30 rifle in road. Deer head had van- 
ished. So had poachers, who’ve stayed so. 


Harold De Alvarez, Lonoak, Calif., 
writes that cousin of his was losing 
chickens to a bobcat. Cousin baited 


setting of traps with dead chickens, up a 
| canyon. No luck. Early one morning 
heard chickens squawking, saw bobcat 
making off with hen. Grabbed rifle, 
| chased cat up canyon and right into one 
of his traps. Was so close he heard trap 
snap. 


Pelee Island Pheasants 


ELEE Island, Ontario, located in Lake 

Erie, has as many pheasants as, or 
more than, any other area of equal size 
in North America. The annual pheasant 
shoot there will take place this year on 
October 28, 29, and 30. Boat transporta- 
tion is available from Sandusky, Ohio, 
and from Leamington and Kingsville, 
Ont. 

The island has a mild climate and 
light snowfall. The main crops there 
are soybean and grains, which make it 
ideal for pheasants. Annual shoots first 
were organized because overabundance 
of the birds made them a menace to the 
farmers’ crops. The birds are as plenti- 


| ful as ever and are wild, not stocked, 
birds. 
In addition to the usual provincial 


hunting license, a special $5 permit is 
required. This may be secured from 
George Pegg, Scudder, Ont. 


Washington Steelheads 


HE winter-run steelheads in Washing- 

ton are fish much larger, on the aver- 
age, than those in the summer run. The 
summer run is to be found in a few 
| streams on!y. The summer steelheads 
| take the fly; but the great majority of 
| the winter fish are caught with bait. 
| Most of the streams which have good 
| winter runs can be reached from Seat- 
tle, with the exception of those on the 
Olympic Peninsula. The Green gets a 
| heavy play, produces well, and is stocked 
| annually. The Stillaguamish and Sky- 

komish are about the same size, and 
| are very good. Each of the three can 
| be fished out of Seattle. You can make 
| your start early in the morning and be 
| on the stream by daybreak; it is only 





about a two-hour drive. Then there is 
the Nooksack, farther north, and a 
longer drive by several hours. These 
streams are all fished by casting from 
the banks. 

The Skagit is called the Big River by 
| local steelheaders, and while much fish- 
ing is done from the banks, the real way 
to fish it is by boat. If the weather is 
at all favorable, this river should pro- 
duce from the first of January on. 
Guides have tackle and bait. The pro- 
cedure is to go upstream and then drift 
down anywhere from one to 5 or 6 mi., 
casting into the spots where the fish 
should be. Anyone who has snagged a 





| 
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couple of big fellows becomes a steel- 
head nut. 

The Skagit is one of the few stream 
open the year around to all kinds of 
fishing. Fishing from the bank, without 
a guide, requires a casting rod of about 
the light salt-water type. You have t 
be able to throw a 3-oz. lead from 6( 
up to 100 ft. The best line is probably 
the gut, of about a 30-lb. test. 

One of the requirements of steelhead 
ing is that you must be able to stand 
bad weather, for it’s a part of winter 
fishing. You have to expect cold fingers 
and sometimes cold rain and wind. It’ 
a tradition that steelheaders are a sp 
cies that can take more abuse than any 
other breed of man.—Jack Davis. 


Good Texas Duck Hunting 


RANSAS Pass, 20 miles from Corpus 
Christi, Tex., is famed for its salt- 
water fishing, but the duck shooting i 
just as good. Spoonbills, teal, redheads 
and pintails are there in season by the 
thousands. There are few mallards and 
black ducks, however, and practically no 
geese. At least, that was true when I 
was there in the 1942 season. 
By 8 a.m. you are in the blind, and by 
9 or 9.30 a.m. you should have your 
limit. To retrieve, you just step out of 
the blind into 5 or 6 in. of water and 
get your duck. Even those birds that 
are winged can’t dive; you chase them 
until you get them. The whole bay is 
flat. The guide takes you back to your 
dock with his speedboat in 10 minutes. 
All in all, it’s duck shooting de luxe. 
There are good guides in Aransas 
Pass. Currently they charge $6 a day. 
You can put up in one of the tourist 
camps there, which are nice and clean 
and fitted for housekeeping. There are 
lunch rooms and restaurants near by, 
also two movies. A bus takes you from 
Corpus Christi to the pass in 50 minutes, 
at a charge of 45 cents.—Fred Hollender. 
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Ontario Wilderness Trip 


A TRIP that offers good fun to the ex- 
perienced woodsman or the man 
with a capable guide is to be had in the 
virgin country along the Ground Hog 
River in Ontario. Let me emphasize, it’s 
no country for the inexperienced man. 
The Ground Hog crosses the Ferguson 
Highway and the Canadian National 
Railway between Moonbeam and Fau- 
quier, flowing north, some 50 miles west 
of Cochrane. It can be reached by rail- 
road via Cochrane. There are no regular 
outfitters in the neighborhood, but canoe 
and guide can be obtained in Fauquier 
The river rises in lakes south of the rail- 
road main line, one branch crossing at 
Foleyet and another at Kukatush. These 
branches converge some 40 miles south 
of Fauquier and Moonbeam. North of 
the latter, and before the river reaches 
the Mattagami, are 17 stretches of rap- 
ids, which vary greatly according to th‘ 
rainfall. None are safe to be run without 
a guide. The river winds through virgin 
bush—-mostly flat spruce country with 
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birch and poplar ridges. The available 
maps that I’ve seen are misleading, and 


not to be relied upon. Moose are abun- 
dant, bear fairly common, but there's 
only an occasional deer. 

The Ground Hog has Northern pike of 
very large size, and there are also lots of 
wall-eyes. Brook trout are to be caught 
near the mouths of inflowing creeks. 
Some 20 miles north of Fauquier, Two 
Shot Creek flows into the river from the 
west. It’s a tiny creek and hard to find. 
Going up this creek in a canoe for about 
6 miles you come to a lake about 1 mile 
long and half a mile wide, which is prac- 
tically unknown and unfished, and which 
swarms with brook trout.—J. McQueen- 
Desmond. 


Varied Florida Fishing 


HERE is perhaps a greater expanse 
of water, with a greater variety of 
fishing, in the Cocoa-Rockledge and | 
Merritts Island section of Florida than | 


any other section for many miles around. 


Large bodies of water, both fresh and 


salt, are assurance of this variety, and | 


in the area mentioned they give eight 
kinds of sport fishing. 

First there is the Atlantic Ocean wa- 
ter front, with a great pier at Canaveral | 
which reaches for over 1,000 ft. into the | 
ocean. You can fish all day from that 
pier for 25 cents. You need only a stout 
handline with an assortment of hooks | 
and lead sinkers. On a bright sunny day, 
with shrimp for bait, you can catch any- | 
thing from a ladyfish to a big sea bass, | 
with perhaps 10 varieties in between. | 
Sometimes your catch looks like a | 
church grab-bag; at other times a school 
of one variety of fish may come in with 
the incoming tide. 

If you like deep-sea fishing, and can 
get five fellows to join with you, for $25 
you can hire a fishing boat for an all-day 
trip off shore, perhaps out of sight of 
land, if that’s what you like. Then you 
may run into a school of mackerel, blues, 
or red snapper; or you might get a 200- 
lb. jewfish at the wreck of the Mohegan, 
the vessel that sunk several years ago. 

South of Canaveral there is twelve 
miles of the Cocoa Beach, with real sport 
awaiting the good surf-fisherman. Also, 
on the outcropping rocks below the air 
base, there is good sea-bream fishing on 
the incoming tide. 

Between Cocoa and the Ocean lies the 
great Indian-Banana rivers bridge cause- 
way, where fishing is good if you are a 
judge of day and weather. After a cool 
spell, plug casting from the rock ledges | 
at Cocoa and Rockledge affords some of | 
the finest sport to be found anywhere for | 
“speckled trout,” a very active and | 
canny fish that goes up to 10 lb. Or, you | 
can put on waders and stand knee-deep 
in the Indian River and, using a variety 
of plugs, get some marvelous sport. 
There is skill to be employed in all this 
fishing, to get the best results, but even 
a novice, if he is persistent and learns | 
from the old hands at the sport, may be- | 
come adept in a season. Boat fishing in 
those waters is not so productive; the 
hungry fish are in shallow water, near | 
shore, 

Then, five miles west of Cocoa, is the | 
headwaters of the great St. Johns River, 
& series of large lakes, where large- 
mouth bass thrive and weigh up to 10 
and 12 lb. This is boat fishing, with 
everything furnished by the boat livery 
except luncheon. 

South of Cocoa about 20 miles is Ma- 
thers Bridge, where you may enjoy ex- 
cellent still fishing from the bridge. 
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Michigan Fishing on Tap 
HERE is no difficulty in getting to 
good fishing in Michigan, for railroads 

and bus lines tap fine fishing territory. 
Grayling, Mich., is on the Michigan 

Central, in Crawford County. There are 

101 lakes and 150 mi. of trout streams 

in that area. Near Grayling are the 

headwaters of the Black, Sturgeon, and 


Pigeon Rivers, all famous for brook, 
brown, and rainbow trout fishing. For 
bass there are Chub, Bass, Porcupine, 


Turtle, Otsego, Bear, and a host of other 
lakes, with fishing for wall-eyes and 
Northern pike as well. 

The Detroit and Mackinac Ry. out of 


Detroit also taps a good fishing terri- 
tory. The Thunder Bay River, reached 
pike 


out of Alpena, has about the best 


\— 


OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


fishing in the state. Such lakes as Long, 
Grand, Hubbard, and others offer good 


bass fishing. This railroad also takes 
you near a number of good trout 
streams, among them the Pine, Black, 
Comstock, Wolf, and Gilchrist. 
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various chambers 


from 
of commerce as to accommodations, how 
to get to the various fishing waters, etc., 
is readily available-—Durward Barkley. 


Information 





“Fishing Craft anchored in harbor...” 


A fey Jce Miller sees every detail 
. of that coastal harbor— 
i clearly, sharply. He knows 
that the lives of his fellow seamen depend 
upon the accuracy of his observations. 
That’s why Joe is using a Bausch & Lomb 
Binocular—built especially for the Navy. 
It must provide clear images through haze 
and rain—it must be rugged, water-proof, 
dust-proof. To thousands of seamen like 
Joe Miller, Bausch & Lomb Binoculars 
are the eyes that never fail their trust. 
The United States Navy urgently needs 
every Bausch & Lomb 6x30 or 7x50 glass 
available. Bausch & Lomb production is 
on a twenty-four hour schedule—tremen- 





dously increased over even a year ago. But 
there is no limit to the usefulness of these 
Binoculars in Navy work—there cannot 
be enough. So, if you have such a glass, 
send itto Naval Observatory, Washington, 
D. C., with your name and address at- 
tached. Don’t delay—send your Binoculars 
on active duty now. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO {ESTER, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 








AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 


FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCIH, 


INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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IFE AWARDS ITS VICTORY CITATION TO 
THESE MANUFACTURERS OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
NOW DOING WAR WORK 











FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 

J. A. COXE REEL CO. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP. 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
LYON & COULSON, INC. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 


NEWTON LINE CO. 
OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 

PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 

SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
STEELSTAMP CORPORATION 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 
THE WORTH COMPANY 
U. S. LINE CO. 

WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
ANIMAL TRAP CO. 

G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. L. BEAN, INC 
BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 


W. R. CASE & SONS CUTLERY CO. 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 

DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DRYBAK CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC. 

FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 

HULL MFG. CO. 

S. H. KNOPF CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 
RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
RIPON KNITTING WORKS 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. 
UTICA-DUXBAX CORPORATION 
WOOSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 


CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 

DETROIT OUTBOARD PRODUCTS CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
FOLBOT CORPORATION 
INDIAN BOAT COMPANY 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 

KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
THE LAUSON CO. 

MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
OWENS YACHT COMPANY 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
ITHACA GUN CO. 

IVER JOHNSON’‘S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
OUTERS’ LABORATORIES 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 
REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO.,INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


AGFA ANSCO 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 











PORTING-GOODS factories up and down the land have gone all out 
S to help provide America’s armed forces with what it takes for victory 
in this global war. The will to win which makes these factories hum 
has the whole-hearted support of millions of outdoorsmen — a fact 
which OUTDOOR LIFE, through its VICTORY CITATION, is privileged to 
stress. Each of the firms in the above list is engaged in war production. 
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The Chattahoochee Forest 


HERE is fishing for brook, brown, and 

rainbow trout, as well as smallmouth 
bass, rock bass, and bream in various 
lakes and streams in the special fish- 
and-game management areas of the 
Chattahoochee National Forest in north- 
ern Georgia. Streams are managed on 
a rotation basis, with some closed to fish- 


ing each year. Careful surveys have 
been made to determine the kinds of 
fish each stream is best suited for, and 
the number of fish that should be 


stocked. 

Special permits, issued by district for- 
est rangers and Georgia game protec- 
tors, are required for fishing in these 
special-management areas, in addition 


to the regular state license. There is a 
fee for these permits, and revenue de- 
rived therefrom is used to develop, pro- 


tect, and manage the areas. 

These are the special management 
areas. The Cohutta, Fannin and Murray 
Counties, embraces about 40,000 acres. 
It contains the headwaters of the Jacks 
and Conasauga Rivers. The Blue Ridge, 
in Lumpkin and Fannin Counties, has 
about 41,000 acres, and includes Rock, 
Noontootly, Lovingood, Stover, Long, 
Fricks, and Montgomery Creeks, and 
Rock Lake. The Chattahoochee-Chesta- 
embraces about 56,000 acres, and in 
it are the McClure, Smith, Spoilcane, 
Low Gap, Jasus, Dukes, Boggs, Dicks, 
and Waters Creeks, and the headwaters 
of the two rivers which give their names 
to this area. The fourth is Lake Burton, 
in Rabun County, covering about 15,000 
acres, and including, in addition to the 
lake, the Dicks, Moccasin, and Wildcat 
Creek watersheds. 

Under the codperative management of 
the U. S. Forest Service and the Geor- 
gia Conservation Department the fish- 
ing in these four management areas is 
not only good but improving. 


lee 
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Land of Bass 


pon GOOD bass fishing that can be en- 


Missouri, 


joyed despite present restrictions on 


use of pleasure cars, I would suggest 
Eminence, Mo., on the Current River, or 
Van Buren on the same stream. You 
can travel to Eminence by bus from 
Salem, and a float trip can be arranged 
down Jacks Fork and Current River all 
the way to Van Buren, then back by 
train or bus to Winona, and north to 
Salem by bus. There are float outfitters 


in each of the two towns first mentioned 
who will supply boats for a day's trip or 
longer, as you choose. The trip to Van 
Buren takes about three days. Still an- 
town on the Current, with 
good bass fishing and outfitting service, 
Doniphan, Mo., which can be reached 
by train. 


ry 


here is a new 


other also 


flood-control dam at 
Wappapello, Mo. Below the dam and for 
i distance of about % mi. the bass fish- 
ing is almost too good to be true. It is 

ts best about the time when the sea- 
son opens in June, and when the stream 
is running rather full at that point. The 
ike also has been well stocked, and good 
bass fishing may be had from a boat, in 
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the shallow water near the shore line. 
Wappapello Lake is on the headwaters of 
the St. Francis River, which is a good 
bass river in very beautiful surround- 
ings.—J. Carl Ferguson. 


Jackson Hole Game 


ACKSON HOLE is the Western name 

for the valley of the Snake River, in 
Wyoming, and it is 50 mi. from a rail- 
road. Count of the elk herd in the valley, 
made from an airplane, showed a recent 
total of 18,000 head. It is estimated that 
there are about 3,000 moose in the valley 
also. There are plenty of deer, and a 
good number of bears. Antelope may be 
hunted in an adjoining county, which 
means a side trip of from three to four 
days. 

Most of the elk hunting is done by 
riding out from a base camp, on horse- 
back, tying up, and then hunting on foot. 
During the early part of the open season 


the elk are bugling, and so are easily 
located. 

A guide is required by law for each 
hunter, but a husband and wife may 
hunt with one guide. The hunter will 
need gun, woolen pants, fairly heavy 


woolen jacket, sturdy hunting shoes, and 
shoepacs—leather uppers and rubber 
lowers. The weather on the hunting 
grounds is fine for camping in Septem- 
ber and October, but there will be light 
snows, occasional rain, and dew, 
waterproof footwear is necessary. 

Game is plentiful and it is an ideal 
country to hunt in, with mountains, 
timber, and an abundance of food and 
water. The valley is isolated, the 
game stays here. By railroad you can 
go to Victor, Idaho, or Rock Springs, 
Wyo., and be met at the station by the 
outfitter. —F. J. T. 


so 


so 


By Rail in Wisconsin 


OOD bass and trout fishing in Wis- 

consin can be reached by the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern R.R. The village 
of Summit Lake is an example. About 
300 mi. from Chicago and 18 mi. north 
of Antigo, Wis., it is situated on the lake 
of the same name, a body of water 
covering about 300 There is ex- 
cellent bass fishing here, and two years 
ago a largemouth bass that weighed 614 
lb. was taken from the lake. 


acres. 


A walk of 11% mi. from the village 
brings you to some of the best trout 
waters to be found anywhere. Summit 


Lake is in Langlade County, which con- 
tains 45 brook-trout streams, with about 
900 mi. of waterway, or more trout 
waters than any other county in the 
state. In the region are the headwaters 
of many large streams such as the North 
and South Branches of the Hunting 
River, two branches of the Eau Claire, 
the Hay Meadow Creek, and the Prairie, 
Wolf, and Evergreen Rivers. Also with- 
in a radius of a few miles are many 
spring holes. 


Accommodations at Summit Lake may 
be had at reasonable rates. 
Still farther north is Eagle River, Wis., 


located on the same railroad, and 350 mi. 
from Chicago. The village is in the midst 
of the Eagle chain of lakes, 27 connected 
bodies of water noted for their game 
fish, particularly large and smallmouth 
bass, wall-eyes, and Northerns. These 
lakes also have muskies and many kinds 
of panfish in their clear, spring-fed wa- 
ters. For trout fishing, the Deerskin, 
Tamarack, Haymeadow, and Pine Rivers 
all can be recommended.—Ed Newman. 
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Imitated — but never “> 
equalled is this grand — 
old Drink of the South. st 
Its hearty goodness, full- 
bodied flavor and subtly 
exciting cheeriness re- 
main distinctively 
Southern Comfort! 
Served straight as a liq- 
ueur or mixed, makes 
any drinka better drink. 
Avoid imitations; insist 
on genuine Southern 
Comfort. 


FULL 100 PROOF 
Southern Comfort 
goes further and 
gives new piquancy 
and zest to your fa- 
vorite drinks. Try 
making an Old 
Fashioned, Man- 
hattan or Hi-Ball 
with Southern 
Comfort. You will 
be pleasantly sur- 
prised. 


Colorfully illustrated 
new 32-page book, telling high- 
ly interesting story of historic 
drinking vessels. Write us for 
free copy. 





Sold at better bars, hotels and package stores 
SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, SAINT LOUIS 3, MO. 









LET ME PROVE |} 
CAN MAKE You 
A NEW MAN— 


Just tell me where you want } 
powerful muscles, 
flabby 
you 






andsome, 
Are you fat and 
Or skinny and gawky? Are 
short-winded, pepless? Then 
write for my 48 page FREE BOOK 
I T and 
nutes a 
+] »4 can make you a healthy, 
conhdent power. 
HE-MAN., 
CHARLES ATLAS 
Dept. 13611, 
115 E. 23 St 
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STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and children. 
Support fitted with automatic air 
cushion assists Nature in a natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Thousands made happy. 
Weighs but a few ounces, is incon- 
spicuousand sanitary. Nostilf 
springs or hard pads. 0 salves or 
plasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on 
trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in 


eg 


} 





C. E. Brooks, Inventor 


| stores or byagents. Write today for full information and 


Free Book on Rupture. All correspondenceconfidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 154-C State St., Marshall, Mich. 























































ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Idyl of the South Pacific 


EDITOR UST back from 18 
Outdoor Life: months in the South 
Pacific, where I ob- 
served how American soldiers hunted 
the wily Jap on Guadalcanal. (Being an 
Army chaplain, I couldn’t join in.) Ex- 
cept for fishing, there was very little in 
the line of sports there. The Red Cross 
had several hundred rods and reels sent 
in, however, and the boys did use them 
3ut most of all they hunted the enemy, 
and I am witness that they did a real 
job. 
While I was overseas in New Caledonia 
a native named Julian took me to a 
small island which is the French gover- 






NEW CALEDONIA 
STEAK HOUSE 





nor’s private game preserve and taught 
me to spear mullet in the mangrove 
swamps as the tide swept in. The fish 
hide under the roots of the mangroves, 
and it is great sport to spear them and 
then try to get the spear out without 
losing the fish. In an hour I had eight. 
Julian later fried some of them on the 
beach in the moonlight. 

No one but the laziest could possibly 
starve in New Caledonia, where I fished 
and hunted both. The island abounds in 
deer, so much so that before the war 
they shipped 80,000 hides a year. Two 
or three deer would come to within 25 
ft. of my tent nearly every night, and 
I had venison an average of three times 
a week. As for the Army cooks, they 
must have tired of cooking steaks. 

A planter told me that in 16 years he 
had never seen a diseased deer; which is 
just one more reason why New Cale- 
donia, as a place to hunt deer, would 
open the eyes of any sportsman from 
the States.—Charles Wideman, Middle- 


boro, Mass. 


“Impossible’’ Bass Lure 


EDITOR NGLERS who set 
Outdoor Life: themselves up as 

“experts” ought to be 
a bit chary about pooh-poohing new 
ideas, just because they haven't tried 
them—or perhaps because they have, 
and couldn't make ‘em work! 

Take, for instance, the “impossible” 
spinner-and-frog combination for bass, 
In September of last year a bunch of us 
arrived at Wellington Bay, in Prince 
Edward County, Ontario, only to be told 


that the bass weren't hitting at all. That 
didn’t deter us any, of course; probably, 
we let it be known, the bass were just 
waiting for someone who could really 
fish. 

So when we paddled back into camp 
that evening, there was more than one 
pair of eyes on shore waiting to see how 
we'd made out. The score was about 
umpteen small pike (which we'd re- 
leased) ... and not a single solitary bass. 
We hadn't even raised one, and we'd 
thrown everything at them we had in 
our bag of tricks. 

Next morning we pulled out at 4 a.m. 
to try our luck again. By 9 o’clock I had 
one 1-lb. bass, and the other boys too 
were just out for the exercise. So my 
partner and I went ashore to put on our 
thinking caps. There we saw frogs 
hundreds of frogs—and suddenly I had 
a hunch. Diving into my tackle box, I 
came up with a little “,-in. nickel spin- 
ner, then gathered some small frogs and 
talked my partner into putting out into 
the bay once more. 

A gentle breeze was blowing which 
gave the boat a drift of about 2 miles an 
hour. I put a light sinker on my line 
which would take the bait down near 
the bottom, in about 40 ft. of water, 
hooked a frog through the lips, and 
tossed it out with a prayer. It hardly 
got down, when bam! Up popped a 3-lb. 
smallmouth, with my spinner still at- 
tached. 

Twice we drifted across that stretch 
of water, during the hottest part of the 
day. And those 7 hours of fishing netted 


IMPOSSIBLE ! THE 
MICROPTER! 7. 
NEVER BITE /// = 


+ /\ 
Ow A SPINNER 7G 
AND FROG | am 


aes 


us 63 bass, smallmouth and largemouth 
both, not to mention 14 pickerel. We 
were ‘releasing bass all day long, but 
brought home our limit—ranging from 
2%, lb. to a daddy smallmouth weighing 
almost twice that much. 

The rest of the boys, who were cast- 
ing? Oh, they brought in a few nice 
pike.—Jack Bullock, Toronto, Can. 








Bear Bites Tree 


NE of Gus Mager’s 
Game Gimmicks 
pictures a bear leaving 
his autograph.on a tree—a performance 
I've watched several times, through bi- 
noculars, in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains of California. 
Always it’s been at break of day, and 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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at the saddle or game crossing of a ridg: 


The bear (a male, as Mager says) wil! 


pick out a tree from 2 to 4 in. in diamete: 
at ground level, sit down with his back 
to the tree, then get to his hind legs 


still facing out—reach up as high as pos- 
sible, grasp the tree between his fore- 


paws, turn his head, and bite it. 

If the tree is small he may bite 
through; if larger, he’ll take out a goo 
size chunk. And sometimes he’ll pi 
the tree down a little, so as to leave } 
mark higher yet—much as a boy w 
stand on tiptoe to be measured! This 
usually takes place before mating seas: 
in July, which comes when the moon 
full. 

After his act is over he'll drop to 
fours, emit a sound that’s half growl a: 
half yawn, and look and sniff in all 
rections. If there’s another fresh mark 
already on the tree, and higher, he’! 
make quite a fuss; but whether he starts 
off in pursuit of the other fellow or 
the opposite direction I’ve never bes 
quite sure. 






MAN! 
yt 


Once I saw a female at such a mar! 
hanging around as if she had a dat: 
She’d rear up and take scent every now 
and then, then browse or lie down, then 
get up and sniff again, and give a 
peculiar grunting whine. I watched he: 
for two hours, then I had to go.— May 
Hill Oeste, Davis, Calif. 


Just in Case 


EDITOR HANKS for publish- 
Outdoor Life: ing that fine chart 

on treating snake 
bites. I cut it out, framed it, and hung 
it in the cabin at the foot of the tower 
where it’s my job to watch for forest 
fires. Just above the chart I hung my 
snake-bit kit ... and then I knocked on 
wood!—Daniel E. Foreman, Lititz, Pa 


Rationed Ammunition 


EDITOR IVING as I do in a 
Outdoor Life: section of Colorado 

that is overrun with 
prairie dogs and jack rabbits, which live 
off crops and pasture land, I know how 
much the ammunition set-up hurts the 
farmers. 

Heretofore they used plenty of sma! 
arms ammunition in the summe! 
months, to kill off these pests and p: 
tect their crops. At this writing, so I u 
derstand, they can get 100 .22’s, 100 larger 
cartridges, and a box of shotgun shel) 
We're told the cartridges must last 
months at least (which they won’t) a! 
must sign a statement saying they won't 
be used on anything but “pests and ve! 
min.” 

I signed up for 100 .30/06’s, specify! 
soft points. In due time my dealer ¢ 
his shipment and gave me my carton 
was made out of what looked to be o 
fashioned poison fly paper, and bore 
statement saying the cartridges w 
made in Mexico and would shoot i! 
Springfield and a few other rifles. Insi 
were 100 hard points! 

Some undertakers’ association mt 
have been behind that issue of .30/0¢6 
If you have ever let one of those ha! 
point babies loose in a fairly settled co 
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munity, you remember how the goose 
pimples rose on your neck and stayed 
there for two days, while you waited to 
hear whose cow or horse, or what neigh- 
bor, had met with a bad accident. To 
this day you can hear that chunk of sure 
death taking off across the flats; and if 
you had any sense at all, you put the 99 
other cartridges on the highest shelf of 
your gun cabinet, waiting for the Jap 
invasion! 

Why couldn’t the government have 
found someone who knows guns and am- 
munition to handle this allotment?—Ira 
E. Francis, Jaroso, Colo. 


EDITOR OME WAY should 
Outdoor Life: be found for the 

duration, similar to 
the “canning sugar” program, to utilize 
our limited supply of shells to best ad- 
vantage.. Last season I bagged 22 ducks 
with 36 shells, and my buddy made a still 
better showing. We could have had more 
ducks, but the possibility of wasting 
shells on merely wounded ducks made 
us withhold our fire until the shot was 
almost a certainty. If those 36 shells 
didn’t contribute more to the table than 
a mess of busted clay pigeons, I’m very 
much mistaken.—J, D. Weatherly, Dal- 
las, Tex. 


. . * 
EDITOR be quit squawking 
Outdoor Life: about people who 


trapshoot when shells 
are scarce or impossible to get. Trap 
shells are loaded so lightly, and with 
such fine shot, that they’re not suitable 
for sporting use because they would 
wound—merely wound—altogether too 
much game. 

Here is one suggestion, though, which 
strikes me as constructive. The other 
day a local storekeeper asked if I had an 
old box of 12 gauge shells I'd sell. It 
seems a farmer wanted some for “pest 
control” and couldn’t wait for shells 
ordered under his signed statement. 
When I inquired what pests he had in 
mind, imagine my surprise when owls 
and hawks were named! All the owls 
and hawks I've seen in these parts are of 
the Farmers’ Friend variety; which leads 
me to suggest that next year a leaflet 
should be distributed with every box of 
“pest control” shells, to educate the 
farmers on what not to shoot. These 
leaflets would reach people not now cov- 
ered by our sporting magazines.—Leslie 
S. Woerpel, Stevens Point, Wis. 


It’s Legal, but is it Right? 


EDITOR NYBODY who’s 
Outdoor Life: caught a_ barely 
legal keeper (and who 

hasn’t?) will agree with me that there’s 
hardly enough flesh on a 7-in. trout, a 
9-in. bass, or a 14-in. pickerel to make it 
worth while, either for sport or for food. 
Seems to me that the legal minimum 
on these fresh-water game fish should be 
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least 10, 15, and 18 in. respectively. 
Then we’d have more and larger fish in 
our waters, and a lot more fun in catch- 
ing them.—Kenneth Ebersten, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 


Where Boys are Men 


EDITOR O HEAR some peo- 
Outdoor Life: ple say boys under 

21 shouldn’t have guns 
always burns me up. A large portion of 
Uncle Sam’s service men are under 21. 
What are they supposed to be armed 
with—clubs? We'd be better off today if 
some of the Easterners in the Army had 
had more experience with arms and am- 
munition before they got into uniform. 








In Oregon we learn young. I carried 
sidearms from the time I was 14, and at 
17 I was a veteran with guns. I used re- 
volvers for fancy shooting as well as for 
game, and always got my share of kills 
—including a ton or so of rabbits. I 
turned 21 last August, and have yet to 
be beaten in an all-around pistol match 
(targets, aerial work, fast draw, and so 
on). What’s more, I've never had an 
accident; for a boy, properly instructed, 
is usually more careful with firearms 
than a grown-up. 

When the war is over I want to take 
a Wild West show on tour—composed of 
boys I grew up with, most of whom are 
not yet 21 but crack shots every one. 
Like me, they were brought up to realize 
that there are times when a man’s best 
friend is his gun, and that real boys 
should be good shots.—Corp. Allen Tay- 
lor, U.S.A. 


Fishing Artificial Lakes 


EDITOR Cd BERGMAN'S 
Outdoor Life: dope on trout-get- 

ting in hot weather can 
be put to good use in all seasons of the 
year, and what he says about old stream 
beds ties in so closely with some of my 
own experiences that I want to share 
them here. 

Recently four of us—two flyers, an- 
other ground officer, and I—got a two- 
day leave from the West Coast airfield 
where we're stationed and flew across 
the Sierras to Bishop in the Owens Val- 
ley. We headed for a lake more than 
8,000 ft. above sea level, stream-fed from 
snow banks which were some 3,000 ft. 
higher up and which made the water in 
the lake so icy that hot-weather rules 
seemed to be about the last thing to 
bear in mind. 

I knew from past experience that the 
lake was full of fish, so we had high 
hopes as we started fishing Saturday 
morning. Conditions, to be sure, were 
rather bad: glassy surface, no breeze, 
and a bright sun that enabled us to see 
every rock and weed on bottom 12 ft 
down. We worked it as hard as we could 
using worms and salmon eggs, trolling 
with flatfish, even trying flies despite 
the lack of any riffle. We fished deep 
holes, and shallow beds where the stream 
entered the lake. We fished over gra 
and over sandy and rocky bottom. We 
tried anything and everything we could 
think of—and by 3:30 p.m. we had 6 
trout all told. Feeble-minded, probably, 
or we never would have hooked them! 

At 4 o’clock a game-warden friend 
turned up and volunteered to show us 
how to catch fish. After guiding the 
boat to a certain offshore spot he had in 
mind he told us to startin. The first cast 
produced a strike, and inside of an hour 
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we had 20 more. By then a breeze had 
sprung up, fly-fishing conditions were 
right, and we ended at 8:30 with near 
limits all around. 

That evening he let us in on the secret. 
Instead of fishing at random all over the 
lake, he’d taken us directly over an old 
stream bed, near a dam so unobtrusive 
we hadn’t even realized it was there. It 
was the warden’'s contention that the 
trout liked to feed in the slight current 
that followed the channel, even though 
deep and equally cold water lay all 
around them 

Next day he took us to Crowley Lake, 
a brand-new artificial; lined up certain 
landmarks on shore before anchoring; 
and proved his point again. In 3 hours, 
fishing on the surface with fly tackle and 
a salmon egg, we all had our limits of 
rainbow trout, though men in boats all 
around us—25 to 100 yd. away—were 
having no luck at all 

Lots of artificial lakes, both large and 
small, are springing up these days. Be- 
fore setting out to fish one, find out the 
elevation of the water line, then dig up 
an old U. S. Geological Survey map of 
the area, and with a little imagination 
and some trial-and-error work you can 
follow the course of the old stream. 

That’s the warden’s system. I tried it 
myself on still another lake that week- 
end, and got fish to strike after the third 
move of the boat, so I’m pretty sure it 
wasn’t just bull luck.—Lieuwt. F. R. 
U.S.A, 


Sachse, 


Anyway, He Croaks! 


ROG RAISING hap- 

pens to be my hobby, 
and I know frogs do 
not eat young ducks, as J. Jones would 
have us believe. They are nocturnal in 
habit and eat insects, crayfish, and min- 
nows of the surface type.—E. F. Thomas, 
Pe ortda, Til. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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EDITOR ULLFROGS do do a 
Outdoor Life: lot of harm, as J. 
Jones says, if what I’ve 
seen is any indication. My buddy and I 
were out frog gigging a while back, and 
when we cut one big bull open to gut 
him, we found a full-grown English spar- 
row in his stomach. If sparrows, why 
not ducks or any other young water- 
fowl? Arthu Wolf, Fisher, Ark. 


How Can Fish Be Preserved? 


EDITOR ANY of us fisher- 
Outdoor Life M men in the past 

have returned home 
of fish too large for im- 
mediate consumption by our families, 
and have given it to friends. 

I doubt that many of us will want to 
do that this season. With meat being ra- 
tioned, we hearty eaters are going to feel 

little empty on what our ration books 
will allow u Therefore the question 
irises on how we can cure our fish so 
that they will keep almost indefinitely 

I’m anxious to know how this may be 
done. Come on, you sportsmen who have 
had experience at this sort of thing. Tell 
us ignoramuses just how we can catch 
our fish and keep them, so at later dates 
they really will be tasty.—Jerome H. 
Johnson, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 


IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE 


...in Airplanes or Outboard Motors 


Among flying men the saying goes, “There is no 
substitute for experience.” 

And that’s just as true in the manufacture of 
outboard motors as it is in flying. Without ex- 
perience you could take a modern plant, good 
materials— and still fail to 


engine design, fine 


build an outs standing motor. 
Without experience one couldn't achieve a 
modern outboard plant or develop the last word 


in motor design or even be sure of the 


materials best suited to outboard needs. ‘We 
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than 20 
years, have contributed to the industry a majo 


As manufacturers who, during more 


share of outboard improvements, w: 
are experienced in this field. You can be pretty 
a Sea-Horse, that you ar 
coming as close to perfection as experienc e has 
brought the outboard motor to date. 
JOHNSON MOTORS, WAUKEGAN, 
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RESTIGOUCHE, MAGIC WORD FOR DEER, 


PARTRIDGE, TROUT—AND CONTENTMENT 


Sunse+ 
ver Bathursy 
Lake, the fines} trout wat 
er in eastern 
Canad 
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't) OOK! There's a deer—no, two of ’em!” And Jack Mc- 
Carty, my guide, nudged me gently as we crouched 
behind a deadfall. 

My heart jumped. I looked in the direction he was 
pointing. There, sure enough, were two deer, feeding slowly 
n our direction, and one was a buck. 

“Small, but good enough,” I whispered. ‘Too far for a shot, 
though, Let’s get nearer.” 
Some names, by their very sound, have power to thrill you. 

Restigouche, Mamozekel, Tobique, Nictau! They have lure 

and drama. And there I was, in Restigouche County, New 
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Brunswick, hunting a country that I’d always wanted to 
hunt, still under the spell of those names which, ever since 
I was a youngster in knickerbockers, had meant deer, bear, 
moose, salmon, and big trout. 

I went up there as the guest of a member of the Nictau 
Fish and Game Club, leaving Boston, Mass., the last day of 
October, and arriving the next morning at Presque Isle, 
Maine, where I was met by Burt Moore, manager of the 
club. After a fifteen-mile drive, we cleared customs at the 
port of entry, and from there it was but an eight-mile drive 
to the little town of Andover, N. B. Crossing the St. John 
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River at Perth, we turned north and 
drove upriver tvvo miles to the mouth of 
the Tobique. Sixty miles up this wind- 
ing river, and just below where the 
Little Tobique enters, we stopped for 
the night at a boarding house. 

While there I sighted in my rifle at 
200 yards. Using a watering trough as 
a rest, I made a five-shot group, meas- 
uring 17, by 1 15/16 inches. My rifle 
was a Model 70 Winchester, .300 Mag- 
num, with Lyman Alaskan 2'2X hunt- 
ing ‘scope. This rifle has more power 
than is needed for deer, but I had 
bought it in hope of a big-game hunt in 
Alaska, and wanted to see just what it 
would do. Having had trouble on a pre- 
vious hunt with a quick detachable 
mount, I had designed a_ simplified, 
fixed-type mount which Griffin & Howe 
made up for me, and which is now on 
the market as the Zero Rig. My car- 
tridges were handloaded with the 172- 
grain Western Tool & Copper bullet 
and 60 grains of du Pont No. 4064 
powder. Chronograph test had shown 
that this load developed a muzzle ve- 
locity of 3,009 foot seconds, with a re- 
maining velocity at 200 yards of 2,580. 

My shots showed that the sights had 
not changed position since a sighting-in 
made several months before under dif- 
ferent climatic conditions. Naturally I 
was well pleased with the test. It is 
surprising that so many hunters go into 
the woods without sighting in their 
rifles, or else with rifles sighted in by 
someone else. You can’t do your best 
work without perfect confidence in both 
rifle and sights. 


FTER breakfast, next morning, my 
A guide and I started up the Little 
Tobique River in a twenty-foot canoe 
specially designed for use on this river. 
The Little Tobique is so rapid and shal- 
low that almost every inch of it has to 
be poled. Its bottom is stony, it twists 
and turns and doubles on itself. One 
minute the sun is in your face, the next 
it’s at your back. The Tobique has some 
of the best rivermen in the world, and 


among them none is better than Jack 
McCarty. 

It was fascinating to watch him pole, 
deftly avoiding a rock here and a sunk- 
en log there, and slewing the canoe 
from one side of the river to the other 
to avoid swift water or to benefit by 
favorable currents. As the canoe slid 
steadily along, Jack pointed out to me 
such famous salmon pools as the Ox 
Bow, Little Cedar, Spruance, and Wol- 
verton Brook. At the Red Bank Pool a 
doe was standing at the water’s edge, 
and not until we had passed did she 
bound into the cedar and spruce forest. 
A cold rain began to fall, and by the 
time we had reached the first camps of 
the club I was chilled to the bone. I 
welcomed Jack’s suggestion that we 
stop there, build a fire, and have some 
sandwiches. 


E COVERED nineteen miles that 
W aay. and the same distance the 
next. Several times I took to the tote 
road to stretch my legs, carrying with 
me my Stevens over-and-under, a com- 
bination .22/.410, useful for small game. 
With it I picked off one partridge on 
the wing, and another on the ground, 
which meant good meat for the pot. 
There was sign of beaver, and I saw a 
doe and two fawns. 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
came to beautiful Nictau Lake. The 
sun had set in a blaze of color when, 
after a three-mile paddle down the 
lake, the lights of the club’s main camp 
shone out ahead—a cluster of twelve 
log cabins on the narrows between Nic- 
tau and Little Nictau Lakes. The long 
journey had ended and I was where, for 
so many years, I had hoped to be. 

All the next day we hunted the coun- 
try around Little Nictau. The weather 
was gorgeous, the sun traced bright 
patterns on the forest floor, the Novem- 
ber air was dry and stimulating, and 
the stillness profound. We jumped only 
one deer, but whether it was a buck or 
a doe we could not tell. 

“I haven’t heard a shot all day,” I 





said to Jack. ‘‘Aren’t there any other 
hunters in here?” 

“No,” was the answer. “This is pub- 
lic domain, but so far in that mighty 
few ever come. The natives can get 
their game nearer home.” 

November 5 was another clear and 
sunny day, with a breeze from the 
west. Jack suggested that we try an- 
other section, so we went over to Bath- 
urst Lake, arriving there about 10 
a. m. All around this lake is burned 
land, which makes it very good hunting 
country, for deer like to feed there on 
the tender green shoots with which the 
forest is trying to re-establish itself 
So we hunted the “burn” along Brown 
Brook, Jack carrying the little Stevens 
and stopping on each knoll to look over 
the country ahead through my binocu- 
lars. Once we saw a doe running in 
the distance, but that was all. Then, 
when hope was sagging pretty low, 
Jack sighted the two deer. 


HE range was from 450 to 500 yards 

a longer shot than I wanted to try. 

It was plain that the deer hadn't 

sighted us and, as we watched, they 

moved from sight behind some bushes 

A slight depression lay before us, be- 

yond which was a low ridge which 
offered concealment. 

“Now’s a good time to get nearer,’ 
I whispered. 

“Let’s try to get behind that big 
fallen log on the ridge there,’ sug- 
gested Jack. 

A stalk, knees to ground, is an ex 
asperatingly slow thing when you 
know that time is the essence of suc- 
cess. And when we got to the log both 
of us were panting. I leaned my left 
arm on the log with rifle to shoulder, 
and fought to get my breath. Jack 
peered through the glasses. 

“There he is—a little to the right,” 
he breathed into my ear. “Take him!”’ 

I put the post in the ’scope on the 
buck’s shoulder, and squeezed the trig- 
ger. The buck disappeared. Had I 
missed—had he made a getaway? 








Plump partridges ond the little 
over-and-under gun that got them 
Left: Picturesque home camp of 
the Nictau Fish and Game Clut 
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“He’s down, by gorry!” exclaimed 
Jack. 

I ran to where the buck had been, 
while Jack paced the distance. The 
buck was still thrashing his antlers in 
a moosewood bush as I approached, but 
was dead when I reached 
him. 

“What do you mean— 
‘small buck’?” exclaimed 
Jack when he joined me. 
“That’s a good one!” 

The bullet had hit the 
buck in the lungs, but did 
not seem to have done any 
more damage than a .30/06 
would have done. I looked 
at my watch. It was 11:15. 
While I dressed out the 
buck, Jack trimmed a pole 
from a dead spruce. We 
lashed the deer to the pole 
and started off. Carrying a 
big buck on a pole is hardly 
my idea of fun. What with 
guns, glasses, coats, lunch, 
and buck, we had to rest 
about every fifty yards, and 
it took us two hours to go 
the mile and a _ half to 
where we'd left the canoe. 

On the lake shore we 
built a camp fire under a 
high bank, out of the wind, 
and ate a leisurely lunch. I 
felt supremely content 
just sitting there, talking. 
There are few moments in 
life that offer more solid 
satisfaction than when 
you’ve worked hard for 
your buck, got him, and 
then, with the san taking 
the worst of the chill out of 
the air, relax before the 
camp fire. 

Two days later we took 
supplies for several days, 
and went over to the cabins at Bathurst 
Lake for a stay. That lake is reputed 
to be the finest brook-trout lake in east- 
ern Canada. From there we canoed 
down to the headwaters of the Nipisi- 
quit River, a very fine trout stream. On 
the trip we caught a momentary 
glimpse of two otters, but they flashed 
out of sight into the swamp beyond. 
Then we came back to Bathurst Lake, 
to hunt the deep woods back from the 
burn, for my license was good for a 
second deer. We jumped three in the 
evergreens, but saw only the white of 
their tails. Late in the afternoon we 
jumped four or five more, but had no 
chance for a shot. 


ETURNING to camp by the old 
Mamozekel tote road, we heard 
partridges clucking by a small thicket. 
Jack handed me the Stevens. A big 
cock was standing at the edge of the 
road, another was strutting on a log. 
The .410 bagged them both. ‘“There’s 
one up in that spruce,” I said to Jack, 
handing back the gun. ‘“Let’s see you 
try a head shot.” And a moment later 
the third bird came tumbling down, 
from a well-aimed .22. New Brunswick 
partridges are not the wild and wary 
birds that we have in New England— 
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Jack McCarty with our first 
buck. Note the Canada jay 
perching on the deer's tail 


The author and his second deer, 
a fine 210-pound eight-pointer 


hunting has not yet taught them 
the meaning of caution. 

When we reached camp that night 
we were pretty tired but not too tired 
to go to that run between the lakes 
where, at dusk, the trout make the 
water fairly boil. I’m not exaggerating 

when you canoe through the shallow 
water of this run, shortly before dark, 
you ride over the backs of trout, and 
you can hear them thump against the 
sides of the canoe. In no time at all we 
had five trout, and two of them meas- 
ured more than sixteen inches. On 
other days we took them there up to 
more than twenty-one inches. Fresh 
trout and partridges for supper! Who 
could wish for anything better? 

Late in the afternoon of the next day 
we went up a burned slope toward 
Caribou Pond. There we saw a bunch 
of five deer, at least 600 yards away. 
Darkness was too imminent to attempt 
to stalk them. Then, as we approached 
a thick stand of spruce, Jack raised his 
hand in warning. I could see the dim 
outline of a deer, thirty yards away, 
behind a bush. The head was not 
visible, so I tried to edge around for a 
look. Instantly two deer crashed out 
and in a split second were hidden from 
sight in the forest. 


“The second one was a buck,” said 
Jack regretfully. 

Caribou Pond is a lovely spot, set in 
the deepest wilderness. The faintest of 
trails leads to it. I remarked that the 
trail seemed to be little used. 

“No hunter has been in here for five 
years,” Jack told me. 


HE sun went down while we yet 
f feo a mile from the canoe. Jack 
was telling me about the bears that 
feed on the blueberries in a burn near 
there, when a big black shape loomed 
up in the fading light. Sure that it was 
a bear, I got ready to shoot, but when 
the creature came into the clear it 
proved to be a big bull moose. Once 
plentiful, New Erunswick moose fell 
prey to some disease which all but 
wiped them out a number of years ago, 
and now the province protects them 
with an all-year close season. The 
guides say their comeback will be slow 

that the bears kill off the calves just 
about as fast as they are born. So the 
guides would like to see a bounty 
placed on the bears. 

The next day we decided to hunt the 
big burn again. It had good deer 
browse and the deer ought to be there. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Calling game is an old art, 










BLEAK November dawn broke as we crossed the last 
ridge of the Kittatinny Mountains and dipped into 
the Delaware River Valley from the New Jersey side 
“For one coming into his promised land,” Hugh 

O’Connell remarked, “you're mighty quiet all of a sudden.” 

Usually my hopes skyrocket upon returning to the scene 
of past fishing successes, but today I had reason to be quiet 
I'd already talked too much. It happened like this. With the 
arrival of cold weather the Grippetts Association became 
understandably logy about any more fishing but I kept harp- 
ing on a two-day wall-eye trip, sort of a grand finale to wind 
up the season. Gradually the boys warmed up. I'd hoped to 
close the deal without overstating the case but Doc Leonard 
pinned me down. 

“The way you talk,” he said, ‘‘you’d think the fishing’s al- 
ways good on Jake Haney’s stretch.” There was a challenge in 
his words and I knew the whole project hung in the balance. 
So I gave him both barrels. 

“In over a dozen trips up there,” I said with measured em- 
phasis, “I’ve always caught fish!” 

So help me, it was the truth and it clinched the trip but I 
didn’t tell them that I’d had some mighty slim pickings on 
several occasions. The Delaware's a sweet stream with some 
of the prettiest stretches you could imagine, but all rivers are 
fickle and the Delaware can be as changeable as a Jap diplo- 
mat. When she’s right, you'll reap amazing divide. ds but 
when she’s wrong, she’s cyanide! 

At the farmhouse, Jake was finishing breakfast. 

‘“‘How’s the fishin’?’’ I asked after introductions were over. 

“Been fair,” he said. ‘An eight pounder was taken a couple 
weeks back but water’s been high ever since. Why’d you 
wait so late to come up?” 

“Couldn't get the Grippetts stirred up before,” I said. “‘But 
come on, let’s have a look at the boats.”’ 


ERHAPS I should explain that the Grippetts (Gas Ra- 
gowee Individuals Providing Passage Enroute To Trout 
Streams) operated before the ban on pleasure driving. In- 
stead of going fishing alone or in pairs, we teamed up in 
parties of six, and this was such a party—-Doc, Jack Ober, 
Paul Harris, Fred Twiggs, Hugh, and myself. 

The boats were fine but the fog-shrouded, slate gray river 
was not inviting. It boiled wickedly as it raced along, and 
the muffled roar from the riffles below spoke menacingly. 

“She’s worse’n I figgered,” Jake said soberly. ‘“‘Sure got 
the bit in her teeth. Maybe you'd better call it off.”’ 

Most people resent being stopped short of their goal and 
the Grippetts Association is no exception. To turn tail, espe- 
cially where fishing is concerned, is a cardinal sin. So Doc 
and I got into one of the boats, and shoved off. Ahead, the 
dark water was flecked with white where jagged rocks shoul- 
dered the stream aside. The current caught us in its grasp, 
swept us along relentlessly. Then we hit rough water. A 
couple of barely submerged bowlders snatched at us as we 
flashed by, there was flurry of spray, and suddenly we were 
in calmer water. The other boats, bobbing like corks, slid 
through the riff and joined us. 

Located a few miles below Dingman’'s Ferry, Jake’s eddy 
is fairly small but its deep water, scoured cobble bottom, 
and numerous gravel bars are prime wall-eye grounds. 

The conventional wall-eye lure is a June-bug spinner. 
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calling fish— well, we give up! 
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They’re deadly when trolled slowly, just 
clearing the bottom. We baited up with 
nightwalkers and began trolling. Immedi- 
ately we ran into trouble. That surging cur- 
rent hemmed us into the shallow stretches, 
thwarted every attempt to cover the deeper, 
more promising water. The gang kept 
trolling for several hours but they raised 
nothing but blisters and a fine contempt for 
Jake’s eddy. Their only recourse was to 
take verbal potshots at me—and they managed to take plenty. 

In desperation Doc and I anchored just off deep water 
and tried stillfishing. We had a couple nibbles, then he 
hooked a heavy fish. For a few moments the world took on 
a rosy hue but, when his prize proved to be a big sucker, 
the abuse came down on my head in torrents. A bit later, 
when I hooked another one, I tried to sneak it in but it 
flopped wildly as I unhooked it. Again the boys gave me the 
needle. After that even the suckers stopped biting. 

“Let’s try casting from shore,’ Doc suggested. 


E DID. Our underwater baits fortified with heavy 

sinkers covered the water passably, and working 
downstream we each had a couple of hits. Finally Doc con- 
nected with an undersized pickerel, then I tied into a lively 
battler that fought like a smallmouth. It seemed too good 
to be true, for river bass become dormant once the water 
temperature flirts around the freezing mark. Sure enough, 
my victim was a fallfish or Mohawk chub, a game fighter 
but he’s got more bones than a porcupine has quills. 

As we retraced our steps, Doc delivered a sulphurous 
oration on fallfish and fall fishermen. The former, he con- 
cluded, were the brainier of the two. 

Trying to change the subject, I pointed to an old tire left 
high by a former flood. ‘‘There’s plenty of stuff around 
here for scrap salvage.” 

“Yeh,” he agreed, kicking at a rusty object half buried in 
the sand. “Plenty of iron too 

“Wow,” I said, ‘‘that’s a horseshoe!” 

Normally, I’m not superstitious, not very, anyhow. But 
right then and there I had a hunch that that horseshoe 
might decoy Lady Luck from her hide-out. 

It did. As we trolled past Paul and Jack, Doc brandished 
the horseshoe, then thumped it on the gunwale. It gave off a 
mournful rasping tone like a misshapen tuning fork. 

“Stop it,” Jack protested, “that racket’s awful!” 

“I’m waking the fish,” Doc averred jubilantly. ‘This is 
powerful medicine,’ and he banged the gunwale again. 

“You’re cracked,” Paul accused, uncharitably. 

We trolled on. Not twenty strokes later Doc turned white. 
“I've either snagged a bowlder,” he faltered, ‘or else 

It was no bowlder. His flailing rod proved that. Hastily 
I reeled in. Doc was fast to a good fish, no mistake about 
it, but instead of the stubborn bulldogging of a wall-eye this 
fish made lightning dashes. He raced downstream as if his 
tail was on fire. Then he broke water. It was a pickerel, 
but what a pickerel! Not the usual streamline model, he 
was built like an alderman. And the old boy had plenty of 
fight. He was really mad. 

“Better throw out the anchor,’ Doc said, “before you’re 
very much older. If we drift into the next riff, we’re ruined.” 
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We finally succumbed to the cold, and quit, Note horseshoe hanging on the gunwale 


His fish thwarted that idea. It dived under the boat and 
stayed there, slashing viciously at the tackle. “Take it easy,” 
I said, inching for quieter water. “Play him out.” 

It’s lucky Doc did, for the fish was bigger than our net. 
He looked a yard long, and he nearly was. Finally I scooped 
him up. It was a heavy solid fish, measured over 30 inches, 
and weighed a shade under 515 pounds, as nice a pickerel as 
you'd care to see. 

The others gathered round us. ‘Now whatta you think of 
the horseshoe ?”’ Doc exulted. 

“It’s a lotta hogwash!” Paul snorted. 

“O. K.”” said Doc, taking the oars, “be stubborn. You'll 
have to learn the hard way. Sound your A, professor,’ he 
directed, and I clanged the horseshoe. 

Maybe it was the approach of evening, possibly a school 
had moved into the shallower water but those wall-eyes re- 
sponded with suicidal abandon-—-and each time our discordant 
horseshoe resounded. 

“Convinced yet?”’ asked Doc as we passed the others. 

“Plain fool luck,” said Paul. ‘‘Nothing more.” 

Jack felt differently. Although he was tempting fate with 
an unorthodox combination of fly rod and tiny Colorado 
spinner, we let him sound the horseshoe. Fred and Hugh 
followed suit. 

Crazy as it sounds, we all began taking wall-eyes then, all 
except Paul, that is. Fred scored, then Doc and, as darkness 
was falling, Jack tied into a heavy wall-eye. Those who think 
old Popeye is a sluggish battler should tangle with a river 
fish on a fly rod. He’s stubborn and strong. For five anxious 
minutes Jack was fully occupied but the leader and tiny hook 
held, and Paul netted the fish—-a fine three pounder. 

Just before cold and darkness drove us ashore, Hugh 
landed our last fish. “‘That horseshoe is a jewel,” he de- 
clared. And the others chimed in, singing its praises. 

“You're a bunch of ninnies,’’ Paul snapped. “The horseshoe 
didn’t have a thing to do with it. I'll show you tomorrow.” 


ORNING dawned cloudy, threatening rain. But the river 
M was lower, and an upstream wind helped counteract the 
current. Things looked good. 

Paul was subdued, but determined. ‘I'm gonna fish with you 
today,” he told me, “for I think you troll slower than the 
rest. I’m trying a different spinner, too.” 

“Better try the old tuning fork,” I said, taking it out of 
my tackle box. “It’s open sesame to these wall-eyes.”’ 

“Let’s get trolling,” Paul retorted. I took the oars and 
headed downstream letting my spinner run deep. AsI clanged 
the horseshoe, Paul gave a snort of disgust. It changed to a 
wheeze of amazement as I grabbed my throbbing rod. An- 
other wall-eye! A few minutes later Paul slid the net under 
a very tired three pounder. (Continued on page 77) 
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AVE you ever had your partner 

“wipe your eye” on a deer 

hunt? Have you ever hunted 

for a week, driving swamps, 
sitting on runways, stalking, turning out at daybreak, com- 
ing in at dusk, sweating, freezing, arriving at the last day 
empty-handed—and then had a pal kill a good buck for you 
fairly under your nose? 

Well, I have. That happened to me a few seasons back, 
but it didn’t hurt my feelings one little bit. It didn’t even 
make me envious. You see, the hunter who shot my deer was 
my fourteen-year-old son. That was better than getting a 
buck myself. 

I've never told the story of Dave’s second deer. He was 
a little reluctant to admit he killed two in one fall, even 
though it’s standard practice where we hunt to help a part- 
ner fill his license if luck fails to come his way. But Dave's 
in an infantry medical detachment now, a whale of a long 
ways from Michigan deer country, and I guess he won’t mind 
if the story comes out. And my conscience will be clearer if 
I admit I didn’t kill that buck myself. 

Dave and I had gone up to Beaver Island, in northern Lake 
Michigan, that fall. It was the second year the deer season 
was open on the island, and we knew from the previous 
November's experience that we'd have good hunting. 

Dave's birthday comes near the end of the deer season 
and I'd given him his birthday gift a few weeks early that 
year. It was a rifle, a .300 Savage, a dead ringer for my own 
favorite deer weapon. He was as thrilled as any kid is with 
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a new gun, and was impatient to start 
north. But he hadn’t scored. This trip, 
he was sure, would be different. 

The Mary Margaret, the stubby little 
mail boat that ferries hunters over to Beaver from 
Charlevoix, on the Michigan mainland, docked at the island 
village of St. James just before noon on the first day of the 
season, and we rolled our car down the gangplank. 

We had planned to hunt with Matt Melville, for Matt 
knows most of the island bucks by their first names; but 
he was nowhere to be found. So we drove out to Vesty 
McDonough’s farm, where we would stay, and then took to 
the woods by ourselves. We chose the French Bay district, 
where we had seen some nice heads taken the fall before. 

In midafternoon we separated in a swamp half a mile 
from the bay. Dave went down an old logging road to keep 
a vigil on a runway he remembered. I voted to hunt the 
beach, and the low sand dunes and cedar thickets above it 


IF TEEN minutes later I heard a lone shot smash out, fol- 

lowed by a long string of shots evenly spaced, then another 
all by itself. It had the sound of Dave's rifle and it came 
from the right location, so I started back down the old road 
at a dogtrot. Long before I got to him I heard his excited 
yells, broken and shredded by the cool November wind. 

“I got one, Dad,”’ he was shouting, “I got one!” 

Sure enough, he had one, a nice little spike, his first deer 
He'd knocked it down with the first shot and then kept 
on pouring in lead until he got in the finishing punch. He'd 
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initiated his new rifle and he was about as happy and ex-_ up of the bluff and two at its foot. I had a fair look at the 
cited a kid as I can remember seeing. But at that, he wasn’t first two but not good enough to see antlers. The second pair 
much more pleased and satisfied than I was. were no more than brown ghosts, seen for a split second 
We dragged the buck to the car together and it was’ through a screen of young balsams as they pounded away. 
dark when we came out of the woods. That was four years 

ago this coming November, but I still remember every detail E MET at the car for lunch; and before we finished eat- 
of the long hike up from the swamp—hauling and tugging \W, ing, it started to rain. It was a fine, cold drizzle, the kind 
w) on the deer, going back in relays for the coats and the guns, that makes a hunter drenched and miserable in no time. We 
sweating and panting and sitting down on a log for a took shelter in the car for a while, but every weather sign in- 
breather every few minutes. That’s a swell way to get dicated the rain was going to last through the day and prob- 
acquainted with your own kid. I guess I'll always like to ably all night. Finally we voted to do some more hunting, wet 
remember it. or dry. It didn’t take long to settle that question. I headed into 
We drove back to Vesty’s for the night, and when Matt a tract of beech timber above the bluff, and before I had 
showed up next morning we mapped a campaign for my covered a mile cold water was trickling down the back of my 
deer. The chances looked so good that Dave and I started neck, and the underbrush had soaked me from shoes to belt. 
gloating over the show we’d make driving home with two I stuck it out for a couple of hours before I turned back to 
bucks on the front fenders. rendezvous with Matt and Dave. I'd had enough. I was ready 
But there was one fly in the ointment. Matt didn’t have’ to trade all the deer country and leafless November hard- 
a rifle. He was hunting with an ancient 12 gauge shotgun woods in northern Michigan for the warm fireside in Vesty’s 
with slug loads. I saw Dave look at Matt’s gun a couple 
of times when we were getting ready to leave the house, 
then study his new rifle, and I thought he swallowed 

once or twice. 





































'tl}OOK, Matt,” he said finally, “you take my rifle. I 

got my deer and I don’t want to kill another one 
anyway. I'll take my 20 gauge and just trail along—and 
hunt rabbits in the swamps.”’ 

That was a big offer, coming from a kid. I could see 
Matt weigh it pretty carefully. ‘All right, Dave,” he said 
gravely at last. “That'll be fine if it’s O.K. with you.” 

“Sure,” Dave agreed. “Sure, it’s O.K.”’ 

We went back to the French Bay country and hunted 
for two days. We saw enough deer sign to indicate that 
half the Beaver Island herd was headquartering there 
but we saw no deer. When we came in at dusk the 
second day and chalked up our accounts and realized we 
had spent two days without seeing a flag, we decided to 
try another section. 

A big escarpment runs along the west side of Beaver 
Island, a mile or so inland from the beach. It takes its 
local name of Angeline’s Bluff from an Indian woman 
who lived for years in a little brush-bordered clearing 
at the foot of the slope, a few miles out of St. James. 
Between the bluff and the Lake Michigan beach, a bench 
of rolling land runs north and south for miles, made up 
of sand ridges, narrow tongues of cedar swamp, thickets 
of birch and “popple,’”’ and belts of hardwood timber. 
There is no better deer country on Beaver Island, and 
Matt suggested we give the bluff country a try. 

t We left the car where an old wagon road angles down 
1 the slope to Angeline’s abandoned clearing. Matt and 
Dave voted to stay together. They swung west toward 


" the beach while I turned south, following a traveled deer 
’ runway along the rim of the escarpment. Within ten 
i minutes I heard a shot roll up from the bench, and 
> spun around in time to see a big buck go rocking 
across an open clearing a quarter mile away. There | 
7 were two more shots and I realized what had 
happened. Matt and Dave had jumped the deer | 


| and Matt was trying for him. They were out of 
; sight behind a low ridge, but from the location of 
the shots I knew the range was overlong, and I 
wasn’t surprised when the buck kept going in high 
, gear. 

) I put up four deer that morning, two along the 
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he’d never tagged a deer he 
hadn‘’t shot—and prouder yet + 
of a chance to break his rule We came running, and found Dave fumbling with the lever of his rifle | 
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living room, the early lamplight, and the 
smell of Mary’s supper cooking on the 
kitchen range. 

I was walking with my head hunched 
down in my collar, my cap brim keep- 
ing the cold rain out of my eyes, when 
I blundered out to the edge of an open 
slashing left by logging crews a couple 
of winters before and paused to pick 
a route through the brier tangles and 
thickets of young maple. 

The clearing was gray with rain 
and there was a cheerless, desolate 
charm about it in the fading after- 
noon light. I stood there listening to 
the drip of water on the brown beech 
leaves, and out of the tail of my eye 
I saw a hint of motion in the edge 
of the brush across the slashing. 

It was gone even as I saw it, but 
I knew I had seen a deer move. And 
I was equally sure the deer had seen 
me first. I brought the rifle up slowly, 
an inch at a time, and waited, almost 
holding my breath. Something told 
me I had stumbled onto a big buck, 
feeding by himself there on the edge 
of the brushy, rain-curtained clearing. 

The seconds ticked away and water 


dripped from the leaves around me. 
I grew impatient and moved, two 
careful deliberate steps to the right, 


for a better look. There was a sudden 
motion across the clearing and a big 
brown shape hammered out of the 
brush. I had one clear look and I saw 
a rack of antlers like a rocking-chair, 
but even as I whipped the rifle up the 
buck wheeled into the brush again. 
After that I saw only his flag flashing 
its white signal as he dodged and 
twisted down a runway. I had three 
glimpses of the flag and I laid three 
shots after it, but I must have held 
above him for he showed me one split- 


second flick of white after that to 
prove I had missed, and then he was 
gone. 

I found Dave and Matt keeping 


half dry under a big pine tree on a 
runway a quarter mile from the car, 
and the three of us 


drove back to 


Vesty’s house and stripped off our wet 
clothes and swore off deer hunting 
until the rain ended. 


Y NOON of the next day it had 

turned to wet snow and we ven- 
tured out late in the afternoon to 
watch the edge of an old clearing that 
still boasted a few gnarled and dying 
apple trees. Deer had come out into 
the clearing regularly all fall to feed 
on the scrubby fruit, and it looked like 
a good bet even in bad weather. But 
apparently the entire herd had holed 
up to wait out the storm, and our 
three-hour vigil in the cold, wet wind 


went unrewarded. We tramped back 
to the car as the snowy dusk came 
down. My hopes of getting a buck 


were beginning to ebb pretty low. 
The storm broke in the night. The 
next morning was clear and cold and 
ideal for deer hunting, except that the 
wet snow had frozen underfoot and as 


a result the going was noisy. In the 
timber the crust of dead _ leaves 
crunched like peanut shells at every 


step. It was no day for still-hunting, 
but deer would be moving after the 
storm and runway watching might 
prove productive. And there was 
enough snow on the ground to make 
tracking possible. 

We were getting into our coats in 
Vesty’s kitchen that last morning when 
Matt spoke to Dave. “You know, Dave,”’ 
he said, “I wish you’d take your own 
gun today. I’m not doin’ much good 
with it. Maybe you could change our 
luck.” 

Dave looked sort of surprised. “But 
I've got my deer,”’ he reminded us. 

Matt nodded. “Yeah,” he agreed, 
laughing, “but your dad hasn't got his, 
and he needs help or he’s going home 
without one.” 

Dave flashed a delighted grin. 
I'll get it for him,”’ he promised. 

Matt decided a change of location 
might better our luck. We drove down 
the winding sandy road to the south 
end of the island and left the car where 
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an old, brush-grown logging trail came 
out to the road. A half mile in the tim- 
ber Matt stopped on a ridge flanked by 
two narrow tongues of swamp. “Dave,” 
he asked, “how would you like to do 
a little runway watching?” 

“Sure,” Dave agreed. 


ATT pointed out that the ancient 

logging trail along this ridge made 
a natural crossing between the two 
swamps. “Great spot for deer,” he 
summed it up. “You'll get shooting here 
if you’ve got the patience to wait.” 

We left Dave perched comfortably in 
the lee of a log and followed the old 
road deeper into the timber. Before we 
had gone 300 yards a shot rapped out 
behind us, startling and decisive. Matt 
and I listened for another. When none 
came Matt swung around, his eyes 
shining with excitement. “That kid of 
yours has scored again!” he predicted. 

We hotfooted back, but when we 
came in sight of Dave he was hunched 
over, fumbling with the action of his 
rifle. ‘Guess I was too sure,” he ad- 
mitted ruefully. “I thought it was easy 
after the way I got that one the other 
day.”’ 

The deer had walked out of the 
swamp five minutes after we left, he re- 
lated. It was a big one with a good 
rack, and it likely gave him a touch of 
buck fever. He threw his shot high, and 
as the deer whirled and flattened out in 
headlong flight Dave failed to carry the 
lever action of his rifle more than half- 
way through. He jammed the gun solid- 
ly and was still trying to eject the case 
when we came up. 

“That was your buck too, Dad,” he 
remarked sadly. “It’ll be a long while 
before I get another chance like that.” 

“Never mind,” Matt told him. “You 
learned something. What do you want 
to do now?” 

“Sit right down beside this log and 
wait some more,” Dave retorted firmly. 
“There'll be another deer along here!” 

His chances didn’t look too good to 
us, but we left him and went on. “He'll 
make a deer hunter one of these days,” 
Matt commented. “It takes patience 
and he’s got it.” 

We hunted through to an abandoned 
clearing without seeing deer and spent 
an hour watching the runways that 
gathered like the spokes of a wheel in 
that grassy feeding ground. When we 
were ready to go back we separated 
“You take the old road and pick Dave 
up,”’ Matt suggested. “I'll make a circle 
and meet you at the car.” 

I was back almost to the place where 
we had left Dave when I heard a shot, 
loud and sharp in the timber and, close 
on the heels of it, a second. It had to be 
Dave. There was no other hunter in 
that section. I couldn’t believe he’d had 
another chance, but I broke into a run 
instinctively, willing to be convinced. 

(Continued on page 56) 


I missed my chance, there in 
the rain that soon would turn 
to snow. One last glimpse of 
a white flag, and he was gone 
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Diving in after ‘em was 
a new one on the natives 


By 
SERG. DAVID STICK 


U. S. Marine Corps Combat Correspondent 


WENTY FEET under the surface 

of the Caribbean Sea, just off Ja- 

maica, a United States Marine 

armed with a handmade spear 
was cautiously stalking a strange-look- 
ing tropical fish. Weird-shaped coral 
growths covered the ocean floor, and 
schools of small transparent fish scat- 
tered before the hunter. 

A pair of watertight goggles covered 
the eyes of the leatherneck, whose 
breath already was coming short. His 
intended quarry paused to inspect a 
group of barnacles, and the marine 
chose that moment to strike out with 
his spear. The sharp-pointed weapon 
pierced the scales and flesh of the fish, 
and with all his strength the swimmer 
strove to pull his victim closer to the 
surface. The fish fought back, darting 
around so fast the fisherman could 
only hang on and hope. 

Meanwhile another swimmer, watch- 
ing the struggle through his watertight 
mask, was hurrying to the aid of his 
compamion; but the fish, in a last ti- 
tanic effort, exhausted its strength, and 
the marine brought in his victim un- 
aided. 

Natives of this tropical island had 
looked at us askance when we first 
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me. 


Two views of the author and the tobacco fish he 


proposed a_  spear-fishing expedition 
around the offshore coral reefs. Not 
only were they convinced that it couldn’t 
be done, but they were also certain 
that the presence of barracuda and 
shark would make our trip a short and 
disastrous one. 

Frankly, we were worried too. Down 
here we had unfamiliar tides and cur- 
rents and the sharp-edged coral to 
reckon with, plus the constant danger 
of tropical man-eaters. Then too, our 
equipment—spears which we had filed 
down from discarded iron rods, and 
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speared in the Caribbean, twenty feet down 


goggles and masks fitted with impro- 
vised rubber straps—-was anything but 
the best. But the water was crystal 
clear and warm, and fish were present 
in large numbers. 

Broadway Bill, our native guide, 
agreed to paddle us to the coral reefs, 
but would take no part in the under- 
water activity. Some of the more 
prominent residents of the island made 
a last effort to stay us from our pur- 
pose and, failing, shook hands and 
wished us luck. We located the reefs 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Hank and his fallen foe right after their 
free-for-all. Note Hank's damaged britches 
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By 
NEIL FROST 


POR a couple of days, now, there 
had been some argument between 
Scotty and Hank—-which is to be 
expected, I suppose, when two old 
sourdoughs have been associated as 
long as they have in the pursuits of 
trapping, hunting, prospecting, and 
guiding. Perhaps, too, Hank’s ire was 
at high peak this day because our outfit 
was circling back virtually empty hand- 
ed from a considerable expedition into 
the Canadian Selkirks. The important 
thing we didn’t find was Scotty's “nug- 
get cache”; but game also had proved 
none too plentiful. 

Our pack string finally skidded out of 
Gooseneck Pass, and now that clean, 
grassy slopes were showing below the 
snow line, there was no holding back 
the horses. In fact, Scotty cut the pack 
animals loose and let them mosey on 
ahead. Hank didn't trust this action and 
told Scotty so. 

“See that bunch of trees,’’ Scotty re- 
plied, unperturbed, ‘about a half mile 
below the snow? The horses will be 
waiting for us there.” 

“What makes you think so?” 
demanded. 

“Because that’s where we're 
ing,”’ was Scotty’s easy answer 

“How do the knotheads know it?” 
Hank persisted. 

“They've been 
Splayfoot Camp.” 

“And what is Splayfoot Camp‘ 

But the saddle horses were almost as 
eager as the pack animals to reach solid 
footing and forage, so conversation ta- 





Hank 


camp- 


That's 


there before. 
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HANK and the 


pered off. We dropped into the rocky 
defile, and for a while the pack horses 
were out of sight, but when we at length 
rounded a shoulder and eased into a 
little hollow, there they were, contented- 
ly tearing at some wild timothy and 
patiently waiting to be relieved of their 
loads. In a protected corner was evi- 
dence of many camp fires, as well as 
cleared, level spots where tents had 
stood. Yes, it appeared that this little 
valley had felt the tread of many hunt- 
ers’ boots. 

“Splayfoot Camp?” I inquired, as we 
set up our canvas shelter. “How can a 
camp get splayfooted ?”’ 

“Not the camp itself,” Scotty ex- 
plained. “Somebody named it after a 
bear—a grizzly that got himself wound- 
ed a couple of years ago. Some hunter 
nicked the old boy in the right foreleg 
and must have clipped a tendon, be- 
cause the bear has been hobbling around 
ever since. His right front paw is kinda 
spread out, not much good, and that’s 
where he got his name.” 


“IF THE bear's crippled,’’ Hank argued, 

“how come he hasn’t been knocked 
over before this?” 

“Splayfoot’s not that helpless,’ Scotty 
came back. “On his three and a half 
legs he’s still a whole lot faster than 
you are on two. Besides, there are 
plenty hide-outs in this clean-looking 
basin. Hunters know the grizzly hangs 
out here because of his tracks.” 

Personally, I didn’t take in all the 
story Scotty was throwing at Hank, but 
it was as good an excuse as any for 
resting up in a good camp, so I was 
quite willing to trail along and hunt a 
bear, caribou, ptarmigan, or even a 
groundhog Hank, I could see, was men- 


tally comparing this alleged splayfoot 
grizzly with the gold pocket that we 
didn’t find. 

“Have you ever seen this webfoot 
wonder ?”’ Hank demanded of Scotty. 

“Not webfoot,” Scotty corrected. 
“Splayfoot.”’ 

“Whatever he is, did you ever see 
him ?” 

“No, but I’ve seen his tracks.” 

“Once I was shown the tracks of a 
sidehill gouger,” said Hank, “but I never 
saw the critter, and nobody else eve: 
did either.” 


ND so the talk went on. Scotty knew 
A that, once Hank had some hot food 
in his stomach, his argumentative at 
titude would change; so it wasn’t long 
until our last piece of wild mutton was 
being cut into steaks. Hank took this 
cue and quietly accepted the chore of 
getting water from a little stream about 
fifty yards below camp. I was busy 
feeding the fire, when he came bustling 
back with water spilling out of both 
pails. Hurriedly setting down the con 
tainers, he approached Scotty almost 
apologetically. 

“Come along,” he 
found something.” 

Scotty and I followed Hank down the 
slope, to a little pool that had been dug 
by previous campers. Apparently it als: 
was used as a watering hole by occa- 
sional animals. Hank pointed to somé 
big bear tracks in the soft black mud 
on the far side. The sign was not mors 
than a day old. 

“Well,” said Scotty, with some smug 
ness, “now will you believe me when | 
tell you something?” 

I examined the _ tracks 
There could be no mistake. 


urged. “I just 


carefully 
A good-sizé 
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grizzly had come this way, perhaps that 
very morning. Or should I say a grizzly 
had limped this way? For the claw 
marks of the right forefoot spread out 
like a small fan, indicating an injury to 
muscle or tendon. Yes, Old Splayfoot 
had been around, and Scotty definitely 
was out of Hank’s doghouse. 


RRITABILITY had left our camp. Hank 

and Scotty were old-time partners 
again. It was agreed that we would 
spend up to four days in an attempt to 
track down the bear; our dwindling 
grub supply made it impractical to 
stay longer. I was glad to be a party 
to the hunt, for any big-game ani- 
mal with individuality always holds 
the focus of my interest, even though 
the actual trophy may be nothing to 
shout about or even to submit to a 
taxidermist. 

Talk that evening centered around 
the reasons why the splayfoot grizzly 
hadn’t become a fireplace rug some time 
ago, especially at the time he was hit. 
So Scotty went on to elaborate on the 
secondhand story he had of the occasion. 
It seems that a hunter had taken a long 
shot across a valley, and neither he nor 
his guide was aware of a hit until they 
laboriously reached the spot where the 
bear had been standing. Not being very 
good on a hard trail the hunter never 
saw the animal again, and the guide 
concluded that it couldn’t have 
suffered a great deal of dam- 
age. It was later that season 
that someone reported seeing 
tracks of a bear with a splayed 
forepaw. 

Another reason, Scotty went 
on, why the injured grizzly 
stil was at large was 
the fact that the valley 
was not the parklike de- 
pression it appeared to be 
at first glance. There 
were uncountable declivi- 
ties, thickets, and escarp- 
ment hollows which could 


Coming down Gooseneck Pass 
with our tired pack string. 
Below: Bear or no bear, our 
camp was a swell place to 
rest and comb the icicles 
from our month-old whiskers 
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hide even a small band of caribou. Scot- 
ty reiterated the old truth: “The fact 
you don’t see any bears in bear country 
doesn’t mean they aren’t there.” 

All this talk stirred up our interest. 
The monetary disappointments of the 
trip were forgotten. The three of us 
were hunters again, and it was good to 
have a new edge on, with the quarry a 
grizzly. 

“And don’t let that bum foot fool 
you,” Scotty warned. ‘‘The way I hear 
it is that Old Splayfoot’s a bear that 
hasn’t any too much respect for men. 
He was hit just hard enough to make 
him ornery, and remember, Hank, he 
can run faster than you can.” There 
was a bit of a challenge in Scotty’s rib- 
bing. 

“All right,” said Hank. ‘He can run 
my way any time he likes. And the next 
time he feels hot lead, it won't be in the 
leg, I'll tell you that much.” 


EFORE you can forget Hank’s short 

but emphatic speech, let’s jump to 
around 5 o’clock the following morning 
when, with camp as black as the inside 
of a foxhole, I was awakened by a low 
snorting and stomping of horses. I 
stuck my head out of the tent just in 
time to see Hank, already dressed, 
throwing some spruce sprays on the fire. 
For a few seconds this illuminated the 
immediate area, and we saw that near- 
















ly all the horses had closed in on the 
camp. This could mean only one thing— 
that there was something out there in 
the blackness that the horses associated 
with danger. 

By the time I had shivered into my 
boots Scotty also was afoot, doing a bit 
of high-power worrying about his stock. 
But all the horses proved intact, and 
very shortly we had them tethered 
within the glow and partial warmth of 
the fire, which Hank was industriously 
building higher. And always we strained 
our vision in a vain attempt to identify 
some prowler’s eyes. Also, we kept 
watch of a little sensitive mare, whose 
nostrils quivered with each vagrant icy 
breeze. 

“Well,”’ said Hank at last, “I wish it 
would get light enough to see that 
damned bear, if he is out there.’”” Thus 
he voiced our collective hunch that a 
grizzly was the prowler. 

And so the “alert’’ continued, until 
came a slow-moving, ghostly dawn that 
teased our senses with curious, chang- 
ing shapes and pungent animal scents. 

Finally Hank could stand it no longer. 
“Let’s get going,” he suggested, al- 


though he knew as well as Scotty and 
I did that it isn’t the smartest maneuver 
in the world to tempt a prowling grizzly 
in the half light. Someone suggested 
that we stay fairly close together until 
(Continued on page 61) 












HERE’S A GRIZZLY THAT 
WAS DIFFERENT, AND A 
HUNT THAT WAS DIFFER- 
ENT—BUT YOU'LL AGREE 
THAT IT WAS EXCITING! 














ARTFUL DODGER OF THE FIELD 


gunners, the Chink has 
no liking for the free 
and untrammeled life 
of the wooded wilder- 
ness. He favors an 
















































UK! KUK! KUK! A brilliantly 

colored bird with long = and 

streaming tail jumps from the 

thick, rustling dried weeds and 
rockets away like a _rainbow-hued 
comet, cackling as it does so with the 
unpleasant voice of a tavern tenor. The 
cock pheasant does the talking, in his 
family, while his sober-colored mate 
makes a worthy pattern for loquacious 
females of the human species to follow. 
If you live in one of the states that 
straddles or is north of the 40th paral- 
lel, you need no introduction to this 
exotic. There he is to the life, on the 
opposite page, done especially for OUT- 
DOOR LIFE by Francis Lee Jaques, the 
famous bird and animal artist. 

Were it not for this gaudy and some- 
what rowdy bird, a good portion of the 
northern section of our country would 
have no upland bird shooting worthy of 
your powder and shot. The ringneck 
pheasant supplies about the only ex- 
ample of extensive and successful ac- 
climatization of foreign game birds in 
the United States out of many hopeful 
attempts. Last season thirty-three 
states had open seasons on the pheas- 
ant. However, only one of them—Vir- 
ginia—-was below the Mason and Dix- 
on’s line; for the pheasant doesn’t do 
well in warmer climates. 

Dr. Aldo Leopold, in his Game Sur- 
vey of the North Central States—-which 
survey embraced Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio—-pointed out 
that throughout the southern half of 
that region, pheasant plantings have 
been unsuccessful. The big, flashy bird 
can stand cold provided it finds feed, 
and there are enough of him-in British 
Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Prince Edward Island 
in Canada to allow open seasons. 

Favorite bird of tens of thousands of 





agricultural country, 
where waste grains may 
be picked up after har- 


vesting—provided there 
also are overgrown 
ditches, weedy  road- 


sides, patches of brush, and a swamp or 
two. Like the white-tail deer, he pecks 
at windfalls and visits backyards. If 
you live near brushy swales or a weedy 
swamp, you'll hear the pheasant roost- 
ers crowing of a morning. The ruffed 
grouse vanishes when his deep forests 
are cut away; the bobwhite quail is 
social to his own detriment, and his 
coveys soon are decimated wherever 
there are many humans; but the swag- 
gering, proud, and handsome pheasant 
takes over when these native birds 
move out, and makes himself at home. 

A neighbor of mine, in a populous 
suburb of New York City, makes a 
habit of feeding chickadees, nuthatches, 
and other winter residents on his back 
lawn. A number of years ago a hen 
pheasant got in on the hand-out. After 
a while she brought a rather reluctant 
cock with her. Others joined them until 
my neighbor was feeding from ten to 
fifteen pheasants daily all through each 
winter. Oddly enough, while they 
showed no fear of him and crowded 
around his feet on his back lawn, away 
from his house they were as wild as 
eagles. I have surprised pheasants in 
my driveway and in my garden patch. 
Where they come from is a mystery, 
for there is no wild land 
anywhere near. 

The pheasant, then, 
has learned to live with 
man, though not inti- 
mately, because of all 
our game he is the most 
adept at skulking. 

On any I-Q of our 
birds, this freebooter 
among them would stand 
well up toward the head 
of the class. His pride in 
his bright feathers, which 
is greater even than that 









of a vain young girl in her first party 
dress, does not blind him to the need for 
caution. He refuses to be stampeded 
into foolish panics and, when his quick 
wit tells him that flying will bring him 
only grief, will skulk and run through 
thick weeds and tall grass. Often his 
tactics are enough to drive your good 
dog crazy and make you tear your hair. 
For instance: 

For about the ten thousandth time I 
participated in such goings-on last 
season. Flash, the English setter, had 
made a beautiful point, as motionless 
as though on painted canvas. But when 
I reached the dog the cock began to 
draw, slowly at first, then faster. We 
were hunting a weedy field with no 
cover more than two feet high. Flash 
finally broke into a gallop, nose to 
ground like a rabbit hound. Then, a 
good fifty yards from the first point, 
again he froze. 

Somewhat breathless, again I walked 
in. Again the bird sneaked away in the 
weeds. This was repeated until the dog 
and I were led into a tangled swamp 
where alders and reeds were thick as 
the hair on the setter’s back. A dog’s 
face can have expression, and Flash’s 
looked burdened with care. He wanted 
to pin that bird down to one spot, and 
the bird wouldn't play. 

We came to an irrigation ditch, over 
which long grass made a canopy, and in 
which the water was several inches 
deep. From the ditch came the sound 
of tiny splashes such as a bird’s feet 
could make. Flash followed them, nose 
wrinkled and outstretched. He was 


making what might be called a walking 
(Continued on page 66) 
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The motherless babe, soon to be a mascot, grew in comeliness 


OLLY had whiskers 

at six months and a 

nose that could do no 

female critter any 

good. The document legalizing 

her adoption said, in regard to 

her diet, “Please feed milk and 
brush”’! 

No meat, eggs, candy, batter 
cakes. Clover was out; grass 
was out; dandelions were out; 
daisies and such were poison, 

3rush! 

Wait till you get an anxious 
foster father on your trail if 
you think brush is a simple 
matter to define. Brush means 
tender, succulent shoots of ald- 
er that grow in the midst of 
an unmolested second growth 
on the ridges of distant hills— 
brush fresh and juicy from 
clear mountain rains, glossy 
and untarnished by city grime. 
The very air that surrounded it 
probably had a different and 
expensive sniff. 

Quantity, too, was a factor. 
No specific amount was given in the 
memorandum, but after witnessing the 
first meal, you knew that Molly’s ap- 
petite would make the eating habits of 
a swarm of locusts look delicate. 

Milk by the bucket and brush by the 
acre. Probably not just your acre either, 
in case you’re the kind that likes to keep 
your troubles to yourself. Brush doesn’t 
grow near the spot where you’ve chosen 
to live. 

Definitely Molly’s lunch box couldn’t 
be put up at home. Oh, a snack or so— 
the first gallon! After that it is just 
up to you to put a rope halter round the 
neck of your adopted six- 
month-old and beat it for 
the bosk. Soon enough you’ll 
be reminded that in point of 
Stride the ratio is four feet 
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By 


The writer 


Molly found a friend in the doctor's wife 


to two. With your back legs working 
like pistons you'll be lucky if she doesn’t 
drag you after the first quarter of a 
mile. You'll be lucky if she does. A 
laggard in the Alaska woods is liable to 
lose his entire blood count to hungry 
mosquitoes in a few short minutes, 
Once in the feeding ground, Molly 
shows initiative and her appetite needs 
no coaxing. So now you can sit down 
and rest a spell—that is, if the rope’s 
long enough. Moose don’t need any 
small talk. Anyhow, you don’t know 
her age for conversational purposes. 
Moose are funny that way. The front 


ADELE BLANC BUCKNER 


of this 


pleasant little sketch— 


telling of a woods foundling who was adopted 
by the U.S. Army—is the wife of Lieut. Gen. 
Simon Bolivar Buckner Jr., commanding gen- 


eral since 1940 of the Alaska Defense Command 






end looks as if it’s already in long pants 
before the rear end’s out of creepers. 

Hey, what’s happened now? You've 
got to get up again? Molly’s tugging 
at the rope? 

How did you come to be wet nurse to 
a moose anyway? Self-pity, even grim 
resentment, sweeps over you. 

Nonsense. Open your heart and let 
kindness and compassion flood in. 

Molly, you must remember, is a 
motherless babe—whether deserted, lost, 
or orphaned, no one could say. But 
when the doctor found her in the woods, 
all plaintive and gangling, she was alone. 
It looked as if the threads of Fate had 
tangled. The doctor took her home to 
his cabin, and there he and Mrs. Romeg 
fed her and built her a pen. 

As she grew in comeliness, they re- 
solved she was to have a future and 
belong to a family. Yes, a family, and 
one of no mean proportion. They would 
offer to give her outright 
to the United States Army! 

Soldiers like pets. 

It’s still a theory, of 
(Continued on page 67) 
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By TOM GILRUTH Jr. 


ERELL and I, together with 

neighboring sportsmen, were 

gathered around a big log fire, 

on a Mississippi fox hunt one 
October night. In the distance, the 
mellow, bell-like baying of the Walker 
hounds had died away. 

A golden harvest moon emerged 
above the tree tops, and the quiet chill 
of the night air gave promise of frost. 
Bird season was to open the following 
week and Simon Stubblefield was tell- 
ing about a dog that belonged to Uncle 
Fount. The one that herded a covey of 
Mexican quail into a gopher hole, then 
let one out at a time until Uncle Fount 
had killed the limit. 

When Stubblefield had finished, a 
quiet-spoken farmer took the floor: 

“Fellows, I wish you-all could have 
seen the bird dog that once belonged 
to my Uncle Billy, who raised him from 
a pup. One day, about the middle of a 
good hunt, the dog was missed. Uncle 
spent the rest of the day in the search, 
and finally had to go home without 
him. He never showed up again—but 
a month later the mystery was solved. 
A friend came to Uncle Billy with the 
dog’s collar. He’d found the skeleton 
and, a few feet in front of it, the bones 
of a nice covey of quail!” 

Terell chuckled, and took over: 

“This is about a pointer once owned 
by Uncle Ned. One day Uncle Ned rode 
his horse out of town to hunt along the 
river. Missing the dog, he finally lo- 
cated him on point in a low swale near 
the river. After hitching the horse he 
tromped the brush all around the dog, 
but found no birds. Then he noticed for 
the first time that the dog was looking 


' 


toward a hollow !oz on the river’s edge, 
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As his owner claims, he’s the kind they’ll 


tell tall tales about, down Mississippi way 


with one end in the water. Inside the 
log he found a forty-pound catfish that 
had been stranded by the rapid fall of 
the river. Inside the fish were eight live 
quail. Upon taking refuge in the log, 
they’d been swallowed by the fish!” 

Later that night he confided to me, 
“T sure would like to have hunted one 
of those dogs.” 

“You mean you believed those sto- 
ries?” I asked incredulously. 

“Well, not exactly,” he replied, “but 
behind each story was a real dog, an 
outstanding performer on birds, that 
gave birth to the tale. You know how 
legends grow a little with each telling. 

. Matter of fact, I can show you a 
dog right now that will someday have 
stories told of him like those we heard 
tonight.” 


‘7 HIS’ dog,” he continued, “was 
brought to me by a Negro man who 
needed money pretty badly. or he'd 
never have considered letting him go. 
He told me some pretty high-handed 
stories of this dog’s ability, but after 
one day’s hunt I bought him on the spot. 
He is without a doubt the best bird 
dog I have ever hunted over. Go with 
me on opening day next week and—” 
“Wait a minute,” I replied. “If I’m 
convinced you have a dog that can 
begin to compare to those super dogs 
we just heard about—why, I'll buy you 
a new hunting vest!” 
The morning of opening day, Terell 


came for me before sunup. Blue mists 
hung low over the bottoms as we 
neared the farm where he kept his 
dogs, and the sky was still slightly 
overcast from a shower the evening 
before. Rreathing deep of the frosty 
air, I could imagine the quail leaving 
their roosts and spreading out into the 
lespedeza patches to feed, or rising in 
a short sailing flight down into the 
bean patches of the bottoms. 

“This ought to be our day!” Terell 
said. “It’s just cool enough for good 
hunting, and the damp grass will hold 
the bird scent for a good while ”’ 

Good hunting was just what I was 
looking for, for I had a new brush 
load, with a heavy amount of shot and 
a light charge of powder, that I was 
eager to try out on quail. Ever since 
taking the advice of a shotgun author- 
ity and purchasing a light, field-grade 
double, 12 gauge, I had grown to love 
it more. Barrels were 28 inches—one 
improved cylinder, the other 70 percent 
choke. The first time I shot wild geese 
with it, I brought down a bird witt 
each barrel. If we were to get any 
shooting today, I knew that I could rely 
on my gun. 

“T sure hope Mack is feeling good 
today,” Terell remarked. “If he is 
we're going to have a record hunt!” 

“Who is Mack?” I asked, believing 
he meant to take a third party along 

“Old Mack is that dog I was telling 
you about that’s going to win the ves 
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for me today.” Terell chuckled. “He 
looks less like a bird dog than any 
other you have seen. He is big and 
black and shaggy, with a red face. A 
drop, part pointer, part setter. You 
know, they say a drop is either the best 
dog you've seen, or the worst. Mack 
seems to have the best qualities of both 
breeds. 

“What I like best about him is that 
he has bird sense, and that alone makes 
him a good dog. He is fast, he does his 
own hunting but will honor another 
dog’s point, and he’s pretty good on 
singles. Also, it is uncanny the way he 
will size up a birdy-looking place be- 
fore going into it. I want you to watch 
him.” 


"C OUNDS pretty good,” I replied, “but 
what is he going to do to win that 
hunting vest for you? He may be better 


than the average, but that doesn’t 
make him any super dog.” 
“Just you wait and see,” Terell 


grinned. “We'll let old Mack speak for 
himself.” 

As we approached the farmhouse, 
several dogs ran from under it and 
began to jump over Terell. It was easy 
to spot Mack among the various breeds. 
His large size and odd color set him 
apart from any bird dog that I had 
ever seen. 

“We'll hunt through Graham's pas- 
ture first,” Terell decided, “and we'll 
take three dogs—Mack for the coveys, 
the pointer pup Brownie for singles, 
and Queenie the setter for cripples. I 
want you to watch her work on trail- 
ing them, when they are knocked down 
in a brier patch or a thicket.” 

The dogs spread out ahead as we 
crossed a small creek and entered an 
old pasture. Mack was already out of 
sight. 

“T’ll tell you———”’ I began, but broke 
off sharply. ‘Isn’t that Mack on point 
over by that hedge?” The big dog had 
undoubtedly frozen, except for a slight 
wagging of his tail. 

“That’s only a rabbit,” Terell said. 
“Come on, I’ll show you.” As we came 
up to Mack, he stopped wagging his 
tail and watched us from the corner of 
his eyes. 

“Mack, let that rabbit alone! You 
know better.” Terell spoke sharply. 

Sure enough, squatting under the 
bush—head flattened to the ground and 
eyes watching our every move—was a 
large cottontail! 

“Mack will point a rabbit some- 
times,” Terell said, “but you can always 
tell it because he’ll wag his tail.” 

“Say, have you seen Queenie lately?” 
I asked a minute or two later. 


ERELL walked through the hedge, 

glanced back down the line, then 
waved me to come over. 

Pushing through the bushes, I saw 
the setter on point out in the field, 
some twenty yards from the hedge. The 
birds had been feeding in the open 
meadow and had not been able to take 
cover in the hedge. 

Terell reached the dog first and, cau- 
tioning quiet, pointed to a spot some 
ten feet ahead of Queenie. There in the 
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grass was a whole covey of quail. They 
sat in a circle, tails in, and facing in all 
directions. Some were piled two deep. 
Here and there the white-striped head 
of a rooster made a sharp contrast with 
the rich brown coloring of the birds. 

Terell was too good a sportsman to 
hog the show. He moved one foot and 
the covey burst into a thunder of 
wings. A single circled to my left, and 
I dropped him in good style. My next 
shot was a miss as I tried to cover two 
birds crossing. Terell dropped three 
birds in three shots; yelling exultantly 
as he did so. He was sure poison to a 
bird out in the open. 

“Let’s follow the singles,’ I sug- 
gested, after pocketing the retrieved 
birds. “I marked down several where 
they dropped in that small patch of 
woods.” 

Terell whistled the dogs in, and we 
waited while they hunted the brushy 
hillside where some of the singles had 
dropped. Suddenly the setter began to 
act birdily. She trailed for a short dis- 
tance, then froze to a point. 


“Here’s one,” Terell called. ‘You 





All three dogs on point, with Terell—sure poison to flushed birds—all set to do his stuff 


take him, and I'll take the next.” I 
walked the bird up. He fell neatly at 
the crack of my double, an easy, dead- 
away shot. We found only one more 
single from this covey, and Terell added 
him to his sack. 

As we walked through a section 
where the ragweeds were waist-high, 
Terell remarked: 

“There ought to be a nice covey in 
here. Keep your eye on the dogs—they 
seem to be trailing.” 


ery as he spoke, a covey flushed 
wild about fifty yards ahead of the 
dogs. The birds rose high and swung 
back toward us and the security of the 
timber. Then the covey split, coming 
on each side of where we stood. As 
they neared, I saw that some on my 
side were in range. Having time for 
only one shot, I fired the choke barrel. 
To my amazement, two birds dropped. 

“Say, weren’t those birds too far to 
shoot at?” Terell called. 

“Bring the dogs over here and I'll 


show you,” I suggested by way of reply. 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Jack Sparks with a string of Eagle Lake beauts 





AGLE LAKE, in Colorado County, 
Texas, is the only place I ever saw 
that looks better than a fisher- 
Lees man’s dream of heaven. It’s an 
exact replica of everything you've ever 
waked up dreaming about. There are 
2,500 acres in this piscatorial wet spot, 





and every one of them has too many 
fish! Instead of importuning the Texas 
Came, Fish, and Oyster Commission for 
brood fish, this club actually gives 
them fish several truckloads every 
spring! Eagle Lake shows what sports- 
men who band together can do about 
punk fishing. 

I never thought I'd get to fish for bass 
in such a place. Generally you dream 
up these utopias, then go out and try to 
find one. You end up most always in 
some gar-filled, ugly pool and go home 
with an empty stringer, swearing by 
the beard of Allah that you will find a 
fishing paradise someday. Next trip, 
maybe. That place Jim spoke of, way 
back in the Flat Rock Hills 

Well, keep on dreaming. Someday you 
may enter into the promised ‘land. If 
a guy like me can do it, anybody can.... 

It was silent as we pushed out upon 
Eagle Lake that morning. Silence came 
through the dull red sheen cast by a 
rising sun. It muffled all sound. Big 
Jim's oar scraped softly against the 
boat. You could hear drops of water 
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The form that made Jack a champion tournament caster 





A kid who strayed down to the docks got a ride, and a chance to see some action at close range 


falling from it onto the smooth surface 
of the water as the big Negro paddled 
with strong easy rhythm. Just a hint 
of a breeze bowed the dark reeds and 
caused them to tremble slightly. In a 
few minutes now it would be light 
enough to cast. 


WAS excited, yes. I’d heard a lot 

about this lake. So much that when 
Jack Sparks asked me to fish Eagle 
Lake with him, I virtually jumped down 
his throat. Besides holding enough tour- 
nament-casting medals to weight down 
a small rowboat, Jack is an all-round 
good fisherman. He wanted E.P. Had- 
don, well-known game and fish pho- 
tographer, to go along and see if he 
couldn't find something of interest for 


“Old Glass Eye,” his pet camera. I think 
E.P. jumped down his throat too. 

Tom Waddell, state game warden and 
ornithologist of note, had asked Sparks 
to visit Eagle Lake with a friend or two 
and try the fishing. Waddell had heard 
about Sparks, and Sparks had heard 
about Waddell. We'd all heard about the 
fishing, so it was quite a combination 
when we got them all together! 

Sparks and Waddell took one boat. 
Haddon and I went with Big Jim in 
another—a typical Texas flat-bottom 
skiff that you paddle instead of row. 
The two boats were to stay fairly close 
together so that E.P., with Old Gl 
Eye, wouldn't miss a trick. 

When the water changed from a dark 
sheet of brown to a pale yellow hue, 
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“Not a record, boys," Jack called, “but he sure could squirm!" 


flecked with tiny wave cups, we started 
casting. There’s nothing in the book to 
compare to that first cast of the morn- 
ing—especially when it’s in bass water 
that looks as if it might erupt five- 
pounders into your very face at the 
slightest provocation! 

Not a thing happened, of course. It 
seldom does on that first cast. Waddell 
and Sparks were ahead of us and slight- 
ly to the right. E.P. started describing 
arcs in the air with his buggy whip. 
That’s what I call a fly rod. Fly fishing 
is coming into its own down South all 
right, but it’s easier for an old plug 
hound like me to cast slurs than cast 
a fly rod. 

“If you wrap that dainty contraption 
around Big Jim’s neck,” I remarked, “I 
hope he chokes you! Why don’t you 
grow up some day and use fishing tackle 
instead of graduated reeds and spaghet- 
ti-looking lines?” 

E.P. snorted. ““You mean I should fish 
with a gob of metal and a hunk of 
wood? That might be an improvement 
over what men of the Stone Age used. 
But in this enlightened era I prefer to 
fish with modern equipment!” 


[’S like that with E.P. and me. I be- 

lieve we'd both go to seed if one of us 
ever agreed. We like to peel the skin off 
each other in strips the size of rawhide 
thongs. 

Jack Sparks hit pay water first. Wad- 
dell had headed their boat within bait- 
casting reach of a tiny grass-lined inlet, 
where a fan-shaped cluster of moss 
branched out from the thick grass. 
Jack’s cast—smooth, well timed, effort- 
less—missed by half an inch, and a bass 
took the plug as it formed a V-shaped 
vake on its way back home. Jack was 
using a light steel rod and a fast reel. 
That nine-pound-test Nylon line ripped 
a tear in the water as the fish set a fast 
pace for any spot but the one where he’d 
been fooled. E.P. dropped his buggy 
Whip and grabbed the camera. But he 

in’t get to take a picture just then. 
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Things seemed to be 
going a little bad for 
our friends in the 
other boat. 

That bass 
had on was a nice 
one, and it didn’t 
have any frying-pan 
ambitions. The game 
little warrior cut a 
wide arc, darted into a snarl of water 
grass near shore, and was well on its 
way to snarling Jack’s line hopelessly 
when the boat followed him right in. 
Jack jumped out and finally netted his 
fish in foot-deep water. 

“So I’ve got Stone Age equipment, 
have I?” I mumbled as we pulled away 
from the other boat, making certain 
that I mumbled loud enough for E.P. to 
hear. “Some people I could name have 
a lot to learn in this fishing business!”’ 


Jack 


OMEHOW it happens to me every 
time! Having a statement like that 
backfire on me, I mean. 

There were four of us fishing. And 
E.P. Haddon was the next man to snag 
a stick of dynamite disguised as a bass! 
That little bundle of fast wiggle fairly 
ripped the water apart on three sides of 
our boat. The buggy-whip rod dipped, 
quivered, and arched like a thing alive. 
There was a flush on E.P.’s face when he 
held up a nice three-pounder for all to 
see. 

Big Jim headed our boat on down the 
shore, smiling to himself. E.P. let me 


squirm in anticipation. He didn’t say 
anything at all. He just turned around 
in the boat a minute later, looked 
straight at me, and smiled one of those 
patronizing “I told you so, son” grins! 

The corners of my mouth barely 
puckered as I retorted. “Oh, well—they 
catch fish on willow sticks and bent 


pins too!”’ 

It was worth the trip just to sit in 
our skiff and watch that Eagle Lake 
scenery. Great drooping willows lined 
the shore, their branches dipping and 
swaying in irregular puffs of a gentle 
breeze. A forest of huge, moss-covered 
oaks stood back from the shoreline 
perfect cover for game. Floating islands, 
which shift with the wind, dotted the 
water surface in all directions, and thick 
growths of reeds and lily pads bespoke 
of protection aplenty for the fish. In 
fact, we began to think those lily 
clusters would give the pad-wise bass 


OUT THERE AMONG THE TEXAS 
PADS, THINGS 


HAPPEN! 


By JOE AUSTELL SMALL 


too darned much protection to suit us. 

Tom Waddell hit a chunky 2'2-pound- 
er next. Right after that, a hungry 
convert to the knock-down-and-drag- 
‘em-out school shook the loose filling in 
my wisdom teeth. He tore into a yellow, 
brown, and white chunker I cast near 
a rotten log. That fish meant business 
I believe he’d have bucked if I’d saddled 
him! I was fighting him tooth and 
dorsal nail and plotting what I'd say 
to E.P. after landing him, when that 
fighting chip off the old dynamite block 
jumped out of the water, flopped over a 
lily pad, got my line tangled, and blew 
me a water-bubble kiss good-by. 

My first Eagle Lake bass! 

If the bass was that close to the lily 
pads, you say, why didn’t he just wrap 
my line around the stems under water? 
[I don’t know. But I do know that on 
three separate occasions that day we 
lost bass that jumped into the center of 
a lily-pad growth. Maybe they had it 
all figured out; maybe they just jumped 
and happened to land right. But I'll 
guarantee they weren't trying to pick 
flowers! 

Those bass were biting that morning! 
For once I'd heard great tales about a 
place, and seen it live up to its reputa- 
tion. Which is about as near as an 
angler gets to holding heaven in the 
palm of his lily-white hand! 

I jerked a crick in the neck of a 
headstrong twister as he leaped near a 
cluster of waiting lily pads. All I suc- 
ceeded in doing was to help him into 
another growth nearer the boat. 

And then I met Fritz. 


Tt first thing I thought of when I 
saw him was all those wonderful 
places where Fritz wasn’t. I hadn’t been 
told that there were alligators in the 
lake. E.P. hadn’t known either. When 
that big armored submarine crawled off 
a swampy, oozy bank and slid slowly 
out at right angles to us, E.P. looked 
at Big Jim like he was thinking: ‘Row 
for shore, you big nitwit--want to get 
us et alive!’’ but was too bashful to 
say it. 

“Dat’s ol’ Fritz ’gator,” Big Jim vol- 
unteered, seeing how startled we looked. 
“Dere’s a heap o’ dem old ’gators in dis 
lake—fishermuns even got ’um named. 
Fellow sat up thar on the clubhouse 
porch an’ throwed rocks in de wattah 
till he got one o’ dem ol’ hardbacks t’ 

(Continued on page 84) 
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After lunch, Jim spotted the returning pack string—crawling up the distant trail like a line of ants 


HE BLUE SMOKE of the stove in 

the cook tent spiraled lazily up into 

the quiet morning air as Jim and I 

packed our lunch preparatory to 
taking off for the final day of Rocky 
Mountain goat hunting. Our camp, 
located at timber line on the head of 
Route Creek in the Montana Rockies, 
was bustling with activity. 

I was the only member of the party 
who had not taken both an elk and a 
goat; and the pack string, which had 
been sent out earlier in the week with 
the meat, was due to return that eve- 
ning. I had bagged my elk on the second 
day, but had passed up several fair 
billies to have a try for an old buster 
we had spotted on our first day out—a 
magnificent old fellow with long white 
hair straggling down to within a few 
inches of his feet. As he had stood 
poised against the blue October sky, 
surveying the terrain below, we unani- 
mously agreed that “Droopy Drawers” 
was a perfect name for the old patriarch 

and that he was a trophy well worth 
working for. 

“Boy! Me for him!” exclaimed Pax 
Roberts. “I'm gonna bag old Droopy 
Drawers if I break my neck trying.” 
This and other comparable boasts were 
to prove futile: Pax killed his goat on 
the third day out, Ed Brown and my 
father took theirs while hunting elk on 
the high ridge at the pass to Grizzly 
Gulch, and Dr. Jim I“ane was successful 
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the day before we were to pack up and 
leave for the valley. 

While I too had voiced my admiration 
for the shaggy-panted old fellow in no 
uncertain terms, I wasn’t too confident 
of acquiring his head when we shoul- 
dered our packs and rifles on that con- 
cluding day. Jim had decided to ac- 
company me—a little moral support 
would be welcome, and besides, the 
doctor wanted a shot at a bear. 

The summit of Old Baldy stood out 
clearly, about a mile straight up, as we 
left. “If we aren’t back by the time the 
string arrives, don’t wait for us,” Jim 
shouted back, “just take our equipment 
and leave the horses here at the camp. 
We know the trails pretty well and can 
come out alone.” 

Per Cox, our outfitter, agreed to this, 
for he knew that our previous experience 
with high-country hunting and horse 
wrangling should enable us to get out 
without difficulty, though we had learned 
from preceding trips that goat country 
is not to be taken too lightly. 


™ OOD luck!” the gang shouted, as 
we moved up the steep incline 
to the first reef. 

Smoke from the camp floated grace- 
fully in the air of the valley below as 
we stopped for a breather on the ridge 
to the summit. The green of the timber, 


the patches of old snow, and the bright 
colors of frost-bitten alders blended 
exquisitely in the bright morning sun- 
shine. The Montana Rockies in autumn 
are like that. 

Slowly we started the final ascent, 
stopping every few minutes to rest and 
cover the surroundings with our glasses. 
The rarefied atmosphere of the high 
country was painfully tiring, even after 
nearly two weeks of daily climbing. 
Thus we cautiously picked our way to 
the summit, ever mindful that some 
wary old nanny might sound the alarm, 
and ruin our chances for a shot. 

“Let’s take a sneak around the cone 
and come in on the blind side,” sug- 
gested Jim, “just in case we have been 
spotted by one we didn’t see.”’ 

Carefully making our way over the 
loose rock, we worked around the top 
reef to the precipitous side of the moun- 
tain, where we lay for a few minutes 
to steady ourselves for a possible quick 
shot. 

Gradually then we raised our heads 
combing each cliff and outcropping of 
rock with the glasses. Directly below 
our position, perhaps a mile distant, 
were three goats lying in the open in 
such a position that any movements 
below would not be unnoticed. The sun 
shining on their white coats made them 
look like three snowballs on the rocks. 
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“Not a billy in the bunch,” I told Jim 
is I lowered my glasses. “Still, it might 
not be a bad idea to go down and see— 
those small black horns don’t show up 
iny too well from this distance. I’m 
iable to get a skunking if I don’t see 
something pretty soon.” 

“Before you go barging down there, 
let’s knock off for lunch,” pleaded Jim. 
“I’m starved! And as long as they are 
down, the chances are they won’t move 
if we don’t disturb them.” 

Reluctantly I agreed, and we sat down 
for lunch. Far below in the valley we 
could barely define the snake-like line 
which marked the government trail. 
Jim pointed in the general direction of 
the trail as he focused his glasses. 
“There comes the pack string for us— 
just climbing the grade to the pass.” 

Checking the movements of the in- 
coming string, which looked like a single 
file of ants, I realized there was little 
chance of joining them by the time they 
would return. Furthermore, there was 
little chance of our getting any shots if 
we stayed where we were any longer. 

We shouldered our packs to begin 


















the stalk, crossing the hogback connect- 
ing the two peaks so that we might 
climb down the ridge where we had 
spotted the goats. Peering over the 
ledge, I could see them still dozing con- 
tentedly about a hundred feet below. 
Thanks to our rubber-sole pacs, it had 
been possible to make the descent on the 
solid rock with little noise. 

“Old Lady Luck is sure riding with 
you,” whispered Jim. ‘Two nannies and 
a kid!” 

“Call it luck if you want,” I retorted, 
“put I’m not going to take any of them, 
even as a last resort—-not when I’ve 
passed up better heads earlier in the 
week. If I can’t get a good one after all 
this waiting, I’d just as soon go back 
out with the string. To heck with it! It 
won’t be the first time I’ve been 
skunked!” 


IM took the lead as we started the 
J long hike down the rough side of 
the mountain. 

“If we follow that hogback down we 
can have easy going when we hit the 
rock slide, 


” 


he suggested after a bit. 


Earlier in the week, Pax, Ed, Jim, and 
Dad had lined up with their trophies 
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“Suits me,” I agreed dejectedly, as we 
started to lower ourselves carefully 
down the wall of the cliff to the reef 
below. 

“Hold everything!” motioned the doc- 
tor, as he eased himself down behind an 
outcropping of rock and pulled me be- 
side him. “There’s something on that 
patch of snow below us.” 


OCUSING our glasses on the spot— 
fF about 400 yards away—-we could 
plainly see a huge billy with his fine 
horns glistening in the sun. 

“It's old Droopy Drawers himself, 
sure as you're born!” I proclaimed. “We 
can get within a hundred yards of him if 
we follow that reef and cross back over 
the hogback. That’ll put us just above 
him and in perfect range.” 

Inching our way across the reef, we 
were soon out of sight, so that it was 
possible to crawl as fast as caution 
would allow. Comparing him with the 
others, he had looked as big as a barn, 
and I was trembling as much as if I 
had had a severe case of palsy. 

“Get your breath before you shoot!” 
advised Jim. 

The advice was good, all 
right, but a trifle late, for 
when we peered over the 
ledge, the old fellow was up 
on his feet and looking 
straight at us. He gave a 
snort, whirled, and started 
up the reef much faster than 
anyone would expect for an 
animal so large. 

“Bust him!” yelled Jim. 

I fired, and though we 
heard the dull thud of the 
bullet hitting flesh, he did 
not falter. A second hit 












failed tostop him completely. 
(Continued on page 97) 

























High up in the Montana 






Rockies, on a sheer cliff 
above the snow line, a 
‘ @€6©«6huge old billy took two 
a) . faltering steps and— 
‘ But read it yourself, it’s 
} one of the most absorbing 
ne big-game hunting stories 
we’ve run in a long time! 
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“Horns ain't even nicked,” Jim 
called, after lifting up old 
Droopy Drawers’ massive head 
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Despite its gaudy plumage, you can look a long time before spotting a cock pheasant in the grass 


AST season my setter came to a point 
in a wet meadow, where the grass 
in places grew in tufts. With gun 
at ready, seeing that the point was 

definitely directed at a tuft of dead 
grass just ahead of the dog, I slowly 
walked forward until I stood by the 
setter. The bird did not flush, though 
unless the setter was at fault, the bird 
was in or on that tuft of dead grass 
which had been flattened by wind and 
rain. Still standing by the dog, I studied 
that tuft inch by inch. 

For some moments I could perceive 
nothing but the grass. Then, gradually, 
an image took form. There, squatting 
right before me, with no 
grass over it to help conceal 
it, was a cock pheasant. Once 
I saw it, it was hard to un- 
derstand why I had not dis- 
covered it at once, for I am 
not color-blind. That pheas- 
ant lay so close that I liter- 
ally had to kick it out of the 
tuft to shoot it. 

I told my companion about 
the incident. 

“I didn’t realize that cock 
pheasants are protectively 
colored,” he said. “Hens, yes. 
But cocks! That’s a new 
thought.” 

The cock pheasant is one of 
the most brilliantly colored 
birds—game or otherwise— 
to be found in North Amer- 
ica. The full-color illustra- 
tion elsewhere in this issue 
provides eloquent testimony 
to that fact. Remember that 
my eyes were not more than 
seven or eight feet away from 
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the bird; that there was no sheltering 
cover, and that the dead-grass back- 
ground on which the bird squatted bore 
no slightest resemblance to the pea- 
cock blue, purple, bronze, scarlet, 
orange brown, green, and coppery chest- 
nut of the cock. Yet undeniably the 
brilliant colors, at that time and in that 
light, blended against the tan of the 
dead grass, and the bird, for a while, 
was invisible. 

Was that an example of “protective 
coloring’? Definitely no. Did that 


cock pheasant realize that he would be 
invisible against that background, and 
so stick to it despite the fact that gun- 





A wildcat will screech to startle a rabbit into betraying its position 
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ner and dog were within touching dis- 
tance? Again, definitely no. 

The bird relied upon nature’s greatest 
protection to all birds and animals, one 
that they have been taught to utilize 
from birth—immobility. Movement is 
the chief method of detection by birds, 
animals, and man. Absolute immobil- 
ity exceeds in its protective value any 
concealing coloration that a creature 
may have. Animals which prey upon 
others must hunt by sight and hearing 
as well as by smell. A wildcat, sniffing 
hungrily air that is rich with the smell 
of a rabbit which it is hunting, and at 
fault as to where it is, will sometimes 
screech when it would seem that abso- 
lute silence would be most desirable. 
Undoubtedly this is because the cat de- 
sires to scare the squatting and invisible 
rabbit, which is near by but can’t be 
located by smell, into an 
involuntary movement 
that will betray it. The 
great horned owl is said 
to do the same thing, for 
this bird hunts by sight 
and hearing. Immobil- 
ity has contributed sev- 
eral phrases to our every- 
day speech. Often we 
train a dog to obey the 
command “dead dog,” 
and “playing possum”’ is 
synonymous with abso- 
lute lack of motion. 

Some years ago, when 
in Alberta, I talked with 
a big-game hunter who 
had filled his license and 
then wished to get some 
good photos of living 
mountain sheep. His 
guide and he had sighted 
a flock about a mile 
away, and then began a 
long stalk. Much of the 
ground over which they 
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crawled was absolutely bare of cover. 
They advanced only when no individual 
in the flock was looking their way. Re- 
peatedly the eyes of ram or ewe swept 
over them. At such moments they 
“froze.” The wind was in their favor, 
and the hunter told me they actually 
got within about twenty-five feet of the 
flock. He had the picture—not taken 
with a telephoto lens—-to prove what he 
said. Unquestionably mountain sheep 
have the keenest vision of any of our 
big game. They can detect moving ob- 
jects at an incredible distance. Despite 
their marvelous vision, these sheep per- 
mitted hunter and guide to come so close 
because they saw no movement. 

“Protective coloring” is a sort of 
catch phrase that has passed into com- 
mon speech. It is much overworked, 
like such phrases as “inferiority com- 
plex’”’ and “survival of the fittest.’’ It is 
expressive and appeals to the imagina- 
tion, and is a ready and superficial ex- 
planation for some things in nature 
which are not yet well understood. In 
1858 Alfred Russell Wallace, distin- 
guished British scientist, who with 
Darwin and Huxley composed a trium- 
virate remarkable for original, brilliant 
thought, propounded the theory of pro- 
tective coloring. In an article read be- 
fore the Linnean Society in London he 
alluded to the resemblance of various 
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lf brilliant feathers help a predator to locate 
prey, many a male bird is doomed from the start 


creatures to their surroundings, and 
stated that ‘“‘those races having colors 
best adapted to concealment from their 
enemies would inevitably survive the 
longest.” 

Were protective coloring as important 
as is popularly thought, it would doubt- 
less be universal, but it isn’t. Nature 
seems to have been generous in that 
respect to some birds and animals, yet 
parsimonious to many other species 
equally worthy. Ground birds such as 
grouse, wild turkeys, and quail have 
colorings which blend into dead leaves. 
The quick twitching of a gray squirrel’s 
tail is often the first sign of one, when 
you are hunting them. 

Other oft-cited examples of conceal- 
ing coloration are the ptarmigan, snow- 
shoe rabbit, and weasel, whose coats 
turn white with winter and time of 
snow. Had nature been exact in her 
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processes, the change of coloration 
would come only with the snow. But 
it does not do so. The color changes 
with the calendar, as the days shorten 
and cold weather is due. Often it is pos- 
sible to see ptarmigan or snowshoe rab- 
bits that are perfectly white at a time 
when there is no snow on the ground, 
and when the white coloration is 
highly conspicuous and therefore 
advertising and dangerous. 

Also, the assertion is often made 
that when snow is in patches on the 
ground, ptarmigan and snowshoe 
rabbits in their winter coats will in- 
variably squat upon the snow, in 
order to become inconspicuous, But, 
in British Columbia, I saw a flock 
of ptarmigan on a mountain top 
where there were patches of snow. 
In the flock were some individuals 
that were mottled with white and 
others which were wholly white. 
The birds saw me, yet remained on 
the bare ground, where they were 
as conspicuous as an electric sign 
at night. 

This is not an unusual 
rence. E. Thompson Seton 
exhaustive work, Lives of 
Game Animals—says he is 
not yet satisfied that any 

animal actually realizes the 
protective value of its color. If 
protective coloration were as 
important as it is thought to 
be, wouldn’t animals and birds 
which have such coloration 
have learned its value, and so 
consciously seek to take ad- 
vantage of it? 

We have no means of know- 
ing, also, to what extent ani- 
mals and birds can perceive 
color. We often credit them with 
the same color perceptions that 
we have. Yet they may be blind 
to colors that are conspicuous 
to us, while perceiving others 
which are imperceptible to us. 
Recent experiments of Dr. 
Frank E. Lutz, of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City, have 


occur- 
in his 


It's hard to prove that wildlife with protective coloring is more 
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likely to survive 


determined that insects can see ultra- 
violet rays. We cannot. 

When I discussed protective colora- 
tion with John T. Zimmer, executive 
curator of birds at the American Mu- 
seum, he told me that such strikingly 
colored birds as the flamingo may have 
had their colors because at some time 
they had enemies that couldn’t perceive 
those colors. “A bittern, standing with 
its bill pointed at the sky, looks like the 
reeds in which it is standing,’”’ said the 
scientist. “The humming bird’s nest is 
an excellent example of conscious cam- 
ouflage on the part of its builders. But, 
after all, how much is purposeful in the 
art of concealment we do not know.” 

The females of many species of our 
North American birds are so soberly 
colored that their plumage seems to 
blend with the covers in which they are 
usually to be found. For several years 
a wood thrush has nested in a maple 
tree by my driveway, and it has been 
possible, from the window of my bed- 
room, to look down upon the bird sit- 
ting upon her nest. Seen from above, 
the warm brown of her back blends 


(Continued on page 92) 





When it's a question of the balance of nature, the 
predator seems every bit as important as the prey 
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MATTER where I go, or 
what I do, somehow the last 
day of migratory waterfowl 
season always finds me with 

John Martin. And somehow that day 
has never dawned upon us in any spot 
we ever hunted before. One year it is 
in a drowned swamp in Arkansas; the 
next in the limitless bayou country of 
Louisiana. 

Now the OPA and its iron-clad rules 
had tied us to the lakes and streams 
close to our Georgia home. We could 
stalk our game no farther than our fa- 
vorite filling-station operator could see 
the white of our A books, and even at 
that my tires were as unreliable as a 
rubber check. 

So John and J. L. Franklin and I 
talked things over. Franklin is a dyed- 
in-gun-metal duck hunter—-one of the 
pure in heart. If he can’t reach Curri- 
tuck or Reelfoot or White River, then 
he'll hound the ducks at home like a 
redbone on the trail of a wounded deer. 


We mapped our program carefully. 
The piedmont region had several possi- 


bilities. With the flight the largest in 
almost half a century, we knew the 
ducks were here. But whether they 
were using in the marshes, on the ponds, 
or along the rivers was something to be 
determined. 

We tried the marshes first—-three of 
them, in fact—-and checked them off the 
list as unproductive. 

John added a dozen new decoys to 
his battered collection, and all one day 
we sat in our blind on the shore of a 
near-by lake. Only two or three years 
old, it was apparently void of food, for 
just one duck, a bluebill, so much as 
came in sight. 

On the next lake we saw a dozen or 
more ducks of various species, but they 
evidently had had experience with hunt- 
ers before. They landed squarely in the 
middle of the lake and spent the day 
there. No number of enticing quacks 
on the caller could bring them in to the 
decoys. When we came home in the 
darkness we didn’t even have a feather 
in our hunting caps. 

John Martin and I turned to more 
fruitful fields where the quail needed 
attention. But not Franklin. He pulled 
his hunting cap at a determined slant 
down over his eyes and said he was 
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CHARLES ELLIOTT 


Rationed gas meant sticking close to 
home—but that wasn’t the half of it! 


sticking to ducks until hé got results. 

A few days before Christmas, Frank- 
lin telephoned. “I’ve found them!” he 
told me. 

“Found what?” I demanded, thinking 
of Santa Claus. 

“Ducks,” he croaked, ‘millions of 
ducks. Right on the Chattahoochee 
worse luck.” 

“The Chattahoochee ?”’ I asked. 


sia EAH,” he moaned. “‘There’s a duck 

under every willow limb. I can 
launch a boat from my back fence and 
work upstream or down. Catch is, every 
time I get within spitting distance of 
it, the old river snaps at me. The last 
time I fished it, my boat turned over in 
the shoals and I almost drowned. Only 
last week, some riverman mistook me 
for a game warden and shot my hat off. 
But for some reason I’m going back 
for more. Want to go along?” 

“I can’t,” I assured him. ‘Why don’t 
you call John? But don’t tell him about 
anything but the ducks.” 

“John is going,” Franklin said. ‘“‘We 
leave at 6 in the morning.” 

Later I learned the details of that trip 
I had been fortunate enough to avoid. 
Franklin and John drifted twenty miles 
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downstream, and had some fair shoot- 
ing. But the pump quit working on the 
outboard motor that was to bring them 
back upriver before dark. So, after 
hiding boat, motor, and gasoline, and 
with their arms full of guns, precious 
shells, and six big ducks, they had to 
stumble home along the river bank. 

On January 9, I went crazy. I agreed 
to spend the last day of duck season 
floating down the treacherous river 
with the Franklin-Martin team in one 
boat. I should have known better. 

Early on the morning of January 10, 
John and I drove into Franklin’s back- 
yard. He had coffee waiting for us on 
the kitchen table. 

“I went by for the trailer hitch last 
night,” John announced, above the gur- 
gling of the rationed gold, ‘but the 
place was locked and I couldn't get in.” 

Franklin groaned. “We can’t pull a 
trailer without that hitch.”’ 

“They'll be open by 7,” John assured 
him. 

I could have thrown a faint at Frank- 
lin’s kitchen table and stayed at home, 
but I didn’t. 


SLEEPY proprietor pushed our 

breakfast over the counter of a 
yokel restaurant while we waited for 
the slow-moving minute hand to tell us 
it was 7. Then we stood around with 
our hands in our pockets, waiting to 
pick up the trailer hitch. At 7:30 the 
station owner sauntered along, as un- 
concerned as though he thought the 
dawn would last all day. Franklin 
moved from where we stood slowly con- 
gealing in the icy pre-dawn wind and 
followed him indoors. 

I could tell that Franklin was mad. 
He stomped out of the station, slammed 
the hitch against the bumper, and 
jerked the nut tight with a wrench. His 
mule-like effort brought the hitch down 
on his feet in two pieces. 

I should have known enough to lock 
myself in the rest room and stay behind, 
but I didn’t. 

It took twenty more minutes for the 
station operator, his ears red with sul- 
phurous words, to hammer a bumper 
jack to bits and hand Franklin a piece 
to replace the broken hitch part. 

We were late. The eastern sky was 
on fire when we pulled out of the city 
limits and over a little country road 
that led down to the Punkin Town ferry. 


John and | camouflaged the boat with bushy canes. It was a duck-blind monstrosity, but it worked 


An automobile and trailer were parked 
at the end of the road. 

“Somebody’s ahead of us,” Franklin 
groaned. ‘‘That boat’ll have every duck 
off the water.”’ 

“They'll turn around at the shoals,” 
John prophesied. “Let’s float on to 
Whitesburg bridge, forty miles .down- 
stream. We'll get the ferryman to drive 
the car around and meet us at 4 p.m.” 

It was my car. I thought of those 
precious drops of gasoline—and nodded 
assent. 


E PADDLED across the river to 
where an antiquated ferry was 


tied up at the bank. Franklin stepped 
out on shore and yelled, and in a mat- 
ter of seconds the ferryman appeared. 

“Can you drive that automobile?” 
Franklin asked, pointing to my car. 

“Ain't never drove one of them kind,” 
the ferryman replied, “but I reckon I 
can.” 

There was little ceremony. John 
gave him his instructions, I handed him 
the keys, and we pushed off. 

Half a mile downstream, Franklin 
pulled the boat ashore. John and I cut 
bushy canes and wedged them in beside 
the clamps. The completed job was a 
monstrosity in camouflage, but Franklin 
declared it would work. 


The sun was climbing into the 
branches of the pine trees when we 
shoved off a second time. Cold wind 


moving down the river cut like the blade 
of a machete. Water splashing against 
the side of the boat became ice almost 
instantly. John was on the bow seat, 
peering through our screen of foliage. 
Franklin manned the paddle. I crouched 
on the middle seat, ready for anything, 
up to and including murder. 

But a Southern river at dawn has a 
fascination all its own. The Chatta- 
hoochee is a famous old stream. It was 
a primitive highway for travel in ages 
past. It saw the original settlers, with 
their stone-tippedearrows, come and go, 
and it has seen civilization grow along 
its banks, then gradually move away 
to the roads and railroads beyond the 
hills. 

We glided along with less noise than 
the gurgling current made. Once a 
squirrel came down out of a giant oak 
and hung head down to watch us pass. 
Both shores were lined with low-grow- 
ing willows trailing their tendrils in the 


water like a child wetting its toes, 

“Watch for ducks in those willows,” 
Franklin whispered. ‘“‘They lie in there 
and feed.” 

Over chattering teeth, 
best I could. John, who'd pushed his 
face up against the front brush pile, 
suddenly set down his gun and stood up. 

“Heck,” he said, “where are they? 
These willows were full of ducks the 
other day.” 

There was a crashing noise like the 
wallowing of hippopotami and the air 
was filled with ducks. They came out 
of the willows like a covey of quail. 
They were over the boat, around the 
boat, skimming the top of the blind. 
John almost knocked me overboard in 
diving for his gun, while I was trying 
to find the safety catch on mine. Frank- 
lin threw his paddle into the middle of 
the river, but his gun was hung under 
the seat 

And then the ducks were gone. 

Franklin spit on the seat and burned 
a hole in it. John did not say a word, 
but meekly took his place again at the 
bow observation station. I wished I were 
home in bed. 

An hour later we overtook the rival 
boat, tied up on shore. The hunters had 
built a fire and were warming their 
hands. I thought that was a good idea, 
but John whispered exultingly, “Now 
we'll get some real shooting!” 

But Franklin pulled across the river. 
“We don’t want to get ahead,” he 
called. “Will you float along with us?” 

One of the hunters grinned. 

“No thanks,” he said, “‘we’re going 
to take a drink and go home.” 


I peered as 


HE sun climbed on above the trees 
and the air warmed a little. I 


changed places with Franklin at the 
paddle. Willow clump after willow 


clump slid by. John got restless again, 
but Franklin caught his hunting coat 
and pulled him back down on the seat. 

Then the willows crashed again. 
John was on his feet. Two big blacks 
hurtled into view over his head. His 
gun belched smoke and one of the birds 
tumbled—a clean kill. The other swung 
back into the willows, putting brush 
between him and the boat. John did 
not shoot a second time. 

I was jubilant, but Franklin wagged 
his head. “The other day when we got 

(Continued on page 95) 
































Graining knife 


UCKSKIN has always been, and 
probably always will be, an im- 
portant staple of the wilderness. 
Fashioned into a jacket or hunt- 
ing shirt, this velvety, buff-colored ma- 
terial will wear for a quarter century. 
Moccasins made from it are tough and 
comfortable—requisites for sure-footed 


stalking that cushion the rustle of dry 

leaves, and enable one to glide through 

the forest without breaking a twig. 
Yet when we try to learn how buck- 





Wringing out. Here the slippery hide is 
being rolled into two big, clammy rings 
on the stationary pole. Below: rings are 
being wrung out by turning the free pole 
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skin is made—genuine Indian-tanned 
buckskin—we find we are on a mighty 
cold trail. Plenty of would-be authori- 
ties will gladly tell you just how to go 
about it, but the chances are consider- 
ably better than even that you will end 
up with a rigid evil-smelling hunk of 
skin. 

I do, however, know of one master of 
the craft, Douglas Prior; and the fol- 
lowing is his method of processing a 
hide in the simple yet orthodox manner 
of the American Indian. Though born 
in England, Prior grew up in the moun- 
tains of California, where his boyhood 
playmates were the Indian lads of the 
Sierra Nevadas. 

Much of his thoroughgoing knowledge 
of the woods came from Charlie Sey- 
more, an old frontiersman whose repu- 
tation as a maker of fine buckskin still 
lives among the people of the high 
ranges. Sixty years ago Charlie hunted 
with the Pomo Indians, and killed deer 
with flint-tipped arrows. 

Equipment. In making his fine, soft 
buckskin Prior uses only four pieces of 
equipment: a small wooden tub, a 
graining log, a graining knife, and a 
pair of wringing poles. 

The graining log is a round post of 
hardwood about 10 ft. long and 8 in. in 
diameter, with 2 ft. of its length at one 
end peeled and smoothed. This log is 
lashed or nailed in a nearly horizontal 
position so that the peeled portion is 
slightly raised to about waist height. 

The graining knife re- 
sembles a heavy rolling 
pin that has been split 
in half—with a strip of 
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Making Buckskin 


tempered steel, usually from an old 
butcher’s knife, imbedded lengthwise in 
the flat side. This knife blade should be 
set in the wood at a slight angle (about 
15 degrees) so that one end is higher 
than the other. The blade should be 
filed flat like a scraper, with the file 
held level so that a small, curled-over 
burr is formed along one edge of the 
blade. This burr will shave off the 
grain very effectively, just as a carpen- 
ter’s scraper removes the surface of a 
hardwood floor. 


RINGING poles are merely a pair 
Wi 5-ft. lengths of sapling, 2 or 24 
in. in diameter. Do not use square lum- 
ber, or poles from which all knots and 
projections have not been completely 
smoothed off, as they will cut the hide. 

Skinning. Let us hope you have just 
brought down a good, red summer 
buck. If his coat is shedding and the 
blue coat is beginning to show through, 
you will get an even better, thicker 
buckskin. In summer, Prior says, the 
hair is lightest and the hide heaviest; 
in winter, the reverse. Winter skin is 
so thin that in graining the knife is 
liable to push right through and make 
holes in your trophy. 

Rule No. 1 in making buckskin is to 
keep the raw pelt clean at all times 
dirt will go through it like ink through 
blotting paper. Smudges, or blood that 
has dried on while the pelt is still soft, 
can never be cleaned off. The Indians 
always kept their skins on a blanket or 
on ground well carpeted with clean 
leaves. Also, do not expose the skin t 
the sun, especially if there is any tal- 
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WORK BENCH 


By 
CASSIUS H. STYLES 


low or fat on it. Under such conditions, 
sunlight will rot it in an hour or two. 
If you can begin work on the skin 
while it is still warm you won’t need 
to go through the process of raising the 
grain; it can be both fleshed and 
grained then and there. Old-time hide 
hunters did just this and were able to 
save themselves considerable time, and 
also make the hide into quite a small 
package. Probably, though, you will 
not be able to do this, and anyway, 
fleshing and graining are much easier 
after the hide has been properly soaked. 
Soaking to raise the grain. The soon- 
er the hide can be immersed in the small 
tub, in a solution of water and hardwood 
ashes, the better. Stir in ashes until the 
liquid feels good and slippery between 
your fingers. (Babbitt’s lye can be sub- 
stituted for the ashes. Use just enough 
to make the water slippery—about one 
heaping tablespoonful.) Be sure that the 
entire hide is completely under water. 
Use clean stones to hold it down, for if 
the pelt comes in contact with the air, 
bacteria will form and your buckskin 
will be smelly and retain but little of its 
inherent strength. Keep all parts well 
covered and it will not smell at all. 


HILE soaking, hide should be 

stirred around occasionally and 
the wrinkles pulled out so that the solu- 
tion reaches every part. After two or 
three days the grain should be puffed up 
and whitish. Test the hide by pulling at 
a tuft of hair. If it comes out easily the 
hide has been soaked long enough. If 
not, put it back in for another day or 
two. In cold weather you may have to 
soak it even longer. 

Fleshing. Now the real work begins. 
Lay the pelt on the smooth part of the 
graining log, flesh side up and neck 
hanging down so that it overlaps the 
butt of the log. Then, with a gunny 
sack tied around your waist, press your 
stomach against the end of the log so 
that the overlap is held firmly as you 
shove the graining knife away from 
you. Hold the knife firmly but sensitive- 
ly in both hands, work away from the 
neck, and scrape all flesh and fat from 
the surface. If the deer was carefully 
skinned this won't take twenty minutes. 
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Fleshing and graining. Flesh and fat are scraped from one side, “grain” from the other 


Graining. Next take the hide by the 
neck and again lay it along the log, this 
time hair side up. Hold the knife just as 
you did in fleshing, pressing down and 
away from you, but very carefully. It 
is difficult to explain just what graining 
is, but perhaps I can illustrate by a 
simple example: In tightening a nut 
your wrench slips unexpectedly, your 
hand smashes against a corner of steel, 
and you skin your knuckles. That is, 
the epidermis is scraped off and hangs 
loosely over the tender, pink, but uncut 
underskin. You have, to use our present 
terms, grained your hide; and this is 
just what you must do with the deer 
hide—being most careful not to cut 
into the white layer of skin beneath. 

Here, you will probably have either 
to sharpen or to dull the blade of the 
graining knife, and to change the 
angle of the square edge by filing, 
until it will scrape the hair and grain 


Paddling the framed hide. The paddle, 
rubbed forcibly down the pelt, leaves 
a velvet-soft white buckskin in its wake 








Finally, 


down, the 


off fairly easily. Trial and error will 
tell you when the blade is of just the 
right sharpness. (It is wise to do this 
experimenting on a leg, which you will 
cut off and throw away later on, any- 
way.) When the graining is made with 
a properly sharpened knife, and with 
just the right downward and forward 
pressure, you will notice a definite, soft 
“gristling’’ sound. When the _ knife 
sounds as though it were being pushed 
over wet bone, that part of the hide is 
completely grained. The grain usually 
has a darkish tinge, while the main pelt 
Continued on page 88) 
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Public Fishing Waters 


FAR SOUTH AND MIDWEST STATES 


F THE seven most Southerly 
states east of the Mississippi, 
and the eleven states occupy- 
ing the middle section of the 

country, west of the Mississippi, only 
one state—-Iowa—has an active, con- 
tinuing program for the purchase or 
lease of frontages on fishing waters. 
Public fishing in the other states de- 
pends on hydroelectric lakes; national 
or state forests; the consent of land- 
owners; or, as in several states, on pub- 
lic rights on ‘“‘meandered waters” which 
are declared by law to be public. 

A meander line is one drawn by sur- 
veyors along a winding course. Lakes, 
navigable streams and bayous, and deep 
ponds are meandered at the ordinary 
high-water mark. Decisions of the 
higher courts have held that the rights 
of riparian owners on land below high- 
water mark are subject to the superior 
rights of the public. However, such de- 
cisions give only partial protection of 
public fishing rights, unless a meandered 
water has points of public access. 

Alabama. All streams whose shore 
line is vested in more than one person 
are property of the state, and are pub- 
lic fishing waters. However, a private 
owner can prevent persons from cross- 
ing his land to get to such waters. But 
many public roads cross these streams 
and give access. Some small fishing 
lakes in state forests and parks. Black 
Warrior, Conecuh, and Talladega Na- 
tional Forests, 2,435,000 acres, give 
good bass and bream fishing. Large 
hydroelectric lakes, both TVA (Tennes- 
see Valley Authority) and power-com- 
pany developments, include two of the 
largest impounded waters in the world 
—Wilson and Wheeler Lakes. These 
artificial lakes are very productive, and 
the fishing is under state control. 

Florida. State has so many fishing 
waters that posting offers no problem. 
Four large national forests—-Apalachi- 
cola, Choctawhatchee, Ocala, and Osce- 
ola, totaling 1,242,000 acres—-with many 
good bass and bream waters, make 
backlog of public fishing for all time. 

Georgia. Six state parks have fishing 
facilities. Under the law, fishing in all 
waters navigable by a rowboat is a 
public right. However, law does not 
give right of access except where that 
is possible by a public road. Several 
large public-utility artificial lakes, with 
privilege of public fishing. Chattahoo- 
chee National Forest, 1,661,000 acres, 
has four coéperative wildlife areas with 
about 150 miles of managed streams. 
This forest also has 500 additional miles 
of streams not under special manage- 
ment, and several small lakes. All these 
waters are good for trout or bass. 


40 


Mississippi. A considerable number 
of the state’s larger lakes are along the 
Mississippi River and are public, as are 
a number of artificial lakes built by 
state or federal authority. Game and 
Fish Commission has formulated a plan 
for postwar development and construc- 
tion of 325 additional lakes, to cost 
$7,000,000. If constructed, they and the 
public lakes now existing will afford 
plenty of public fishing. Two large na- 
tional-forest areas—Bienville and De 
Soto, 2,777,000 acres,—-also provide 
good fishing. 

North Carolina. At least half the 
state’s trout waters lie either in na- 
tional forests, covering 3,588,000 acres, 
or in Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. North Carolina portion of the 
park has 220 miles of trout streams, 
while national forests—Nantahala and 
Pisgah—hold about 750 miles of game- 
fish streams, the fish including trout 
and bass. Public fishing rights further 
assured by 29,993 acres of state-owned 
lakes, 69,320 acres of federal-owned 
lakes, and public-utilities lakes cover- 
ing 69,059 acres. Division of Game and 
Inland Fisheries now considering in- 
crease in cost of state licenses, addi- 
tional revenue thus obtained to be spent 
in buying and developing water for 
public fishing. 

South Carolina. By law, all rivers, 
streams, lakes, ponds, and other waters 
are open to public fishing except strict- 





ly private ponds and lakes entirely seg- 
regated from other waters. Francis 
Marion National Forest has bass and 
panfish fishing; Sumter National For- 
est, in Piedmont and Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, has trout and some bass fishing. 
These forests cover 1,422,000 acres. 

Tennessee. Reelfoot Lake, 20,000 
acres, famous bass grounds, owned by 
state. Six big TVA lakes, and others 
still under construction, classed as pub- 
lic waters. Division of Game and Fish 
owns eight fair-size lakes, Division of 
State Parks five more, and Division of 
Forestry four more, all public waters. 
Big Cherokee National Forest, 1,524,- 
000 acres, has excellent trout and bass 
fishing, as does that portion of Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park lying 
within the state. 

Arkansas. Ouachita National Forest 
has Ouachita River, four lakes, giving 
good bass fishing. National forests in 
this state cover 3,586,656 acres. 

Iowa. As rapidly as possible, state 
Conservation Commission is acquiring 
lands for public access to fishing areas, 
using part of revenue derived from sale 
of fishing and hunting licenses. State 
owns 43,640 acres of natural lakes to 
which fishermen have access, leases 66 
ponds and reservoirs, has 368 separate 
easements on areas of land along 
streams, most of which are trout or 
bass streams. State also has 800 miles of 

(Continued on page 84) 
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WICE BEFORE—in September, 1942, and 

in February, 1943—OuTDOOR LiFe has pre- 
sented a notable series of photographs il- 
lustrating the step-by-step development of 
modern firearms. Close-ups of the various 
mechanisms—clumsy or clever, as the case 
might be—were obtained by visits to the great 
private collection of Albert Foster, Jr. 


Continuing the graphic story of how rifles 
got that way, Edwin Way Teale’s camera now 


samples the gun collection of Philip Medicus 


of New York City, and his son, who is now an 
aircraft armorer in the bombardment section 
of the Air Corps. 


As these photos show, we’ve come far from 
the days of flintlocks and muzzle-loaders, 
thanks to the traditional American custom of 
“using what we've got to make something 
better.” 


That the nineteenth-century adoption of 
breechloading and the percussion cap, for 
instance, helped hasten present-day per- 
formance is well known. But the fascinating 
variety of alterations and conversions worked 
out by a succession of resourceful gunsmiths, 
in answer to the problem of bringing out- 
moded weapons up-to-date, will come as a 
surprise to many. Ingenious, these Yankees! 






































When the percussion cap came into gen- 
eral use, gunsmiths tackled the problem of 
converting flintlocks into percussion-cap 
weapons. Here a Horpers Ferry flintlock, 
dating from about 1830-40, has been 
equipped with a side lug in place of the 
flintlock pan. This accommodates the per- 
cussion cap. A piece of downward-curving 
steel, clamped between the jaws of the 
flintlock hammer, fires the cap. Such con- 
versions were used in the Mexican War 


By introducing a percussion-cap cone on 
top of the breechloading mechanism of 
this 1840-50 Hall flintlock, and by weld- 
ing a striking hammer to the old flint- 
lock hammer, some unknown gunsmith wos 
able to adapt this weapon to the use of 
percussion cops. A Hall rifle, patented 
I18l1, was the first breechloader to be 
used by United Stotes military forces 


An alteration patented in 1855 by Jesse 
Butterfield, of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
changed this 1816 model Harpers Ferry 
flintlock into a percussion-pellet user. 
As a primer magazine was placed directly 
in front of the trigger guard, several 
shots could be made without having to 
stop and insert new percussion pellets. The 
act of cocking the hammer automatical- 
ly forced a new primer cap up into place 
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The "Morse alteration,” whereby 2,000 
old 1816 Herpers Ferry flintlock muskets 
were turned into breechloaders. For this 
privilege the United States paid $10,000 
to the inventor, George W. Morse, in 
1858. The outside hammer was just a 
cocking device, and the firing pin was 
inside. The Morse breechloader, made 
at the Springfield Armory, was the first 
U. S. military arm to use metallic car- 
tridges, but it was never put into service 


In 1845 Dr. Edward Maynard, a dental 
surgeon of Washington, D. C., patented 
a tope primer somewhat like the paper 
coil used in cap pistols today. The mag- 
azine, too, was similar in that each time 
the hammer was cocked a section of 
coil was fed up into firing position (as 
is plain in the next photograph). Here 
a Nippes 1816 flintlock has been al- 
tered so that the tape can be used 


The tape primer shows clearly in this la- 
ter model, designed especially to incor- 
porate Maynard's invention. Over a pe- 
riod of years the government paid him 
$75,000 for the right to manufacture 
such rifles. An Army lieutenant, J. N. 
Ward, held a similor patent, but his 
magazine was incorporated in the 
hammer rather than in the lock plate 
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In the 1861 Lindner conversion the ir 
ventor added a heavy brass tang to th 
breech of an 1842 contract percussio 
rifle. This permitted a section of the [Colt fac 


breech to be opened up to receive a § 0! slic 
cartridge, but the one-piece barrel rx on a Spe 
mained unchanged. Some of these guns [ P°"Y he 
were used by soldiers in the Civil War mitted ; 

the desi 





The B. S. Joslyn conversion job, whi 


also appeared in the early ‘60's. In this Once c 
modified Springfield 1861 model a semi 86l 
circular hinged breech block or “doo been c 
could be opened (see next photo) so artridg 
that the user could insert a cartridge the job 
The lock plate was cut spirally, and a am H 
collar into which the hammer fitted turther 


it came down, protected the firing pin 





Another view of the Joslyn alterat 
The hand knob on the breech block h 
released the catch lock—a simple sprin y 
bolt affair—and the block is now thrown othe 
open on its hinge. The original bar brews 
has been sawed from the old actic me 
then screwed into the new breech _ 
ceiver. The Army found use for thou- rare 
sands of these carbines—new as w . 
as converted jobs—in Civil War days “pt 
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Colt factory alteration of 1865. The cu- 
tious sliding mechanism shown, installed 
on a special model with which this com- 
pony had experimented in 1861, per- 
mitted insertion of the cartridge; but 
the design was never officially adopted 





Once a percussion muzzle-loader, this 
1861 contract Civil War musket has 
been converted into a breechloading 
cartridge user. The contrivance that did 
the job was patented in 1865 by Wil- 
liam H. and George W. Miller. For 
further details, see the next photograph 





Another shot of the Miller conversion. 
The hinged breech block swings up over 
the top of the barrel, to permit inser- 
tion of a cartridge into the chamber. 
Parkers, Snow & Co., of Meriden, Conn., 
made the musket here shown, but a few 
Springfields were alse thus converted 
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In this Ward patent primer hammer 
brought out in 1865, a small roll of 
primer tape fitted into a cavity in the 
hammer itself. Each time the hammer 
was cocked, a fresh primer moved for 
ward into place. In this specimen, the 
conversion was made on an old 1835 
model flintlock U. S. military arm 


First Allin alteration of 1865. Devised 
by the master armorer at the Spring 
field Armory, it made a breechloader 
of the regular Civil War Springfield 
of 1861. This was the first such gadget 
—changing a military muzzle-loader to 
a breechloader—to be adopted by the 
U. S. government; and it continued in 
use until the Ward-Burton bolt-action 
innovation appeared in 1871. Allin's 
patent was issued Sept. 19, 1865 


In February, 1867, Isaac M. Milbank 
of Greenfield Hill, Conn., obtained a 
patent for converting a muzzle-loading 
percussion rifle to a breechloader by 
installing a gate or door which swung 
out to the side at the rear of the 
barrel, to admit a cartridge. The han 

mer was especially designed to fir 

it, but the lock of the original gun- 

an 1861 contract piece—was retained 
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Another conversion of the 186! Spring- 
field musket, patented Feb. 27, 1866, 
by a U. S. Army general, Benjamin S. 
Roberts. When the small lever at the 
top of the stock was raised, a section 
at the rear of the barrel depressed 
to form a chute which directed the 
cartridge into positicn. Cocking the 
hammer returned this section to place 


Early attempt to solve the problem of 
firing several shots without reloading. 
The metal box held nine .45/70 car- 
tridges, and gravity fed them one by 
one into the chamber. Gen. W. B. 
Franklin, then president of the Colt com- 
pany, invented the device, but it never 
passed beyond the experimental stage 


Same problem, different approach. This 
time a vertical well has been built into 

1903 Springfield, to take the .30 cali- 
ber cartridges. After each shot, a spring 
at the bottom of the holder fed a fresh 
cartridge into place in the breech of 
the rifle—proving, as do the other pho- 
tographs in this series, that there is 
always more than one way to skin a cat! 
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WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 


TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES 


THE DAY | PLAYED BEAVER 
By F. STAN ENGLE, Ripley, Calif. 


ThIS Happened to Me / 
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WAS AT PALO VERDE, CALIFORNIA, 
FISHING A LAGOON THAT, GEFORE THE 
COLORADO RIVER CHANGED ITS COURSE, 
WAS PART OF THE MAIN CHANNEL. 
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in rubber boats 
powered with Evinrudes 
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On many fronts ..<—<iqcina e,, Capa 


cious rubber boats serve>oe 






Corps. Befor@ launching they are: anSaaeapate “pak , 


ages”, easily handled, stowed, transported, -Quick- 
ly the hulls can be unfolded . . . swiftly theit Com. 
partments are inflated to plump buoyancy .. . 
motors are secured on special stern brackets»... . 
and they’re set to go! 


In a brief period a fleet of them can be readied for 
duty. With load capacity of several tons, they are 
used for rearming and refueling operations at ad- 
vance bases. In landing operations, such a boat car- 
ries eighteen men, battle equipped, 
through heavy surf and over coral 
reefs. Highly maneuverable and 
amazingly light in draft, they can 
be operated in shoalest waters. 
They are driven by powerful, full- 
reversing Evinrude “Lightfour” 
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~ fhotots specially Teveloped™ efor—this service. 


To itech the aried requizements of amphibious 
~Wartare on ev ery ‘front,“Evinrude engineers have 
pérfécted-numerous_ new- dev elopments and appli- 
cations of.outboard power, many of which have 
advanced the peacetime outboard motor into new 
fields of usefulness. Today these developments — 
and every motor we build — belong to America’s 
armed forces. After Victory they will be yours... for 


your greater enjoyment of every hour on the water! 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 





«= EVINRUDE 





* ONLY FIGHTING DOLLARS COUNT ... BUY MORE BONDS 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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Shotgun “Extras” You Need 





Proper “extras make for fast, accurate swing 


HE PRACTICE of quoting prices on 

double-guns with double triggers, 

“non-automatic” ejectors, and those 

dizzy little slivers known as 
ventional” fore-ends may be necessary, 
competition being what it is. I'm always 
reminded, though, of the auto manu 
facturers who used to quote a base price 
for each model, with such things as spare 
tires, headlights, and self-starters “extra.” 
The consumer raised such a howl that in 
time automobile prices were quoted fo! 
cars fully equipped and delivered. Then 
the man planning to purchase one knew 
where he was at 

There may be some excuse for turning 
out a double-gun to be sold almost en- 
tirely on a price basis, and in cutthroat 
competition, with double triggers, non- 
automatic ejectors, and those funny little 
fore-ends which seem to be standard; but 
I'll be doggoned if I can see why even a 
moderate-priced gun should not come 
fully equipped, like the modern auto- 
mobile. 

Let us say that an ordinary citizen who 
appreciates a handsome and well-built 
gun decides on a fair grade of a certain 
well-known double. He goes down to his 


“con- 


dealer. “Joe,” 
grade A-l 
cost me?” 

“One hundred 
says Joe. 

“O. K., now let’s see. I want a drop at 
the comb of 1% in., a heel drop of 2', in., 
a length of pull of 14% in.” 

“Check,” says Joe, the dealer. 

“And I want automatic ejectors.” 

“That will cost you 15 bucks extra,’ 
says Joe. 

Our hero swallows and goes on: 
a beavertail fore-end.” 

“Eighteen bucks,” says Joe. 

“And a single trigger.” 

Joe consults his price list. 
be 21 bucks more.” 

3y this time our hero's budget is shot, 
and he is wondering what the heck the 
Foxaca Company means by listing as 
“extras” all those things which help 
make a good, efficient, modern double- 
gun. 

To charge extra for the beavertail 
fore-end particularly burns him, as it is 
his notion that a double-gun without 
such a fore-end is like the traditional 
apple pie without cheese. 

Actually, all these “extras” are very 
important in the efficient handling of the 
scattergun, as anyone who has shot both 
with and without them can testify. - If 
they were standard equipment on all 
double-guns but the very cheapest, the 
shooting of the average sportsman would 
show considerable improvement. 

The beavertail fore-end is one of the 
most useful gadgets ever designed for 
the shotgun, and why wing-shooting was 
more than 1090 
years old before it 
was introduced is 
more than I can 
fathom. 

Offhand I'd say 
that a beavertail 
will improve any 
gunner’s shooting 
from 10 to 30 per- 
cent. The left hand 
is far more im- 
portant in scatter- 
gunning than in 
rifle shooting, 
since the wing-shot almost always oper- 
ates with a rapidly swinging gun. With 
a beavertail, his hand is farther out in 
front, and he has much better control 


he says, “I want to get a 
Foxaca. What’s it going to 


and fifty smackers,” 


“And 


“That will 


over his piece. The difference is pro- 
nounced, on grouse and woodcock and 
the quick-dodging educated dove. 

In addition, a good beavertail cuts 


down recoil at least 25 percent because it 
enables the left hand to take up a lot of 
it. Furthermore, that same beavertail 
can make up very nicely for a too-short 
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A good, full slide handle, as 
en this Winchester Model |2 
skeet gun, facilitates swing 


or too-long stock. A tall man with long 
arms can hold his left hand well out on 
the end, and a man with short arms can 
hold well back. 

The man who hasn't done so should by 
all means give the beavertail a trial. He 





The “conventional” fore-end, thin and short 
is hard to grasp firmly and cannot be held far 
enough out to make up for a too short stock 


will be amazed at his increased control 
over his gun and at the apparent lessen- 
ing of recoil. Some esthetes claim that 
the beavertail destroys the clean, slim 
lines of the double-gun. I don’t think so, 
but this is a free country and the man 
who doesn’t mind missing and getting 
kicked can still name his own poison. 

Ejectors? You couldn't make me a 
present of a gun without them. Anyone 
who has sat bundled up in a duck blind 
with the thermometer below freezing 
and watched a flock of mallards wing by 
in range while he was fumbling with 
numb fingers to get a couple of fired 
cases out will agree with me. 

Just as useful is the single t1 
ger. I have said conventional 
liver fore-ends are responsil 
for a big share of misses; so a! 
double triggers. They bruise some 
men’s fingers and cause flinching 
for one thing. For another, they 
destroy the natural rhythm of 
man’s shooting. Take shot N 
1, then fumble for the next tris 
ger to take No. 2. No figures 
ivailable, of course, but doul 
triggers are surely partly 
blame for the poor showing m«: 

gunners make on doubles. 

\ third little item is that stock len; 
cannot be correct if the gun has doul 
triggers. If the pull were correct for t 
front trigger it would be far too sh 
for the rear one. If correct for the 1 
it would be far too long for the fro 
Double triggers are something over 1 
in. apart, and stock length is theref: 

1 compromise—about *s in. too long 
rear trigger, °s too short for the fr 

Some claim that double triggers are use- 

Continued on 
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Get the Range-— It's Easy 


AVE you ever had a shot at that 

chance of a lifetime, a buck as big 

as a barn standing silhouetted 
against a clear sky—and missed? It has 
happened to lots of good people, but it 
needn’t happen twice to anyone. Take 
time out to make yourself into a practi- 
cal pedometer; and then if you ever get 
a look at that deer again you will be 
ready for him. 

What you did was to underestimate 
his range. It was a natural error, be- 
cause his outline was so sharp over the 
vivid skyline that he looked clearer and 
bigger than any buck ever was; and 
that condition automatically makes any 
object seem closer than it is. You allow 
for it as part of the practice of estimat- 
ing range. 

The Army bases exercise in visual es- 
timation on familiarity with a 100-yd. 
unit of distance. That is sensible, when 
fire is to be delivered over ranges of 500 
yd. or more. Since the average distance 
at which game is shot runs somewhere 
about 40 yd., however, you won’t have 
much use for the 100-yd. unit even 
though practically any ammunition you 
use will reach out for a mile. Instead, 
it is better to get yourself perfectly used 
by practice to spotting 50-yd. units over 
any kind of ground. 

It is not at all hard to do. Start by 
measuring any convenient distance on 
the level, say 50 ft., and mark both ends 
of the stretch permanently. Then pace 
it off several times in each direction, 
counting strides for convenience. <A 
pace is measured from one heel to the 
other as you go, but it isn’t so accurate 
in the long run as the stride and it 
calls for twice as much counting. Reck- 
on strides by starting with the heels 
together, stepping out first on the left 
foot and counting one stride each time 
the right heel comes down. You will 
probably find that one stride equals, not 
6 ft. but around 64 in. 

At any rate, practice until you are 
sure how long your actual stride meas- 
ures. If you find that 10 normal strides 
at your usual rate of walking consist- 
ently average, for instance, 52% ft., then 
your stride is 5% ft., or 63 in.; you 
will cover 50 yd. in 283/5 strides; and 


you can measure other distances with 
equal confidence. 
OW you can begin to select points 


ahead of you as you go across coun- 
try, judge their distance, and measure 
it as you come up to them. When you 
begin to be accurate at that, try estimat- 
ing the distance between separate points 
farther off, where foreshortening comes 
in, and check on those by beginning to 
count strides upon reaching the nearer 
point. That is important because in esti- 
mating long shots you will have to apply 
the 50-yd. unit two or three times; 
and on the farther reaches you must be 
able to allow accurately for that fore- 
shortening. A good way of estimating 
the longer range is to select a halfway 
point, apply the visual 50-yd. rule to 
that, and multiply the result by two for 
the total range. 

Naturally, the more you check all esti- 
mates when you can, the more accurate 
your judgment is likely to be when the 
time comes to shoot. 

There are certain conditions, like the 
Sharp outline and contrasting back- 
ground of the buck on the skyline, which 
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will tend to make you underestimate. 
Very bright light on the game when the 
surroundings are dark gives a similar 
effect. Looking across a lake, a snow- 
scape, or a field of standing grain elimi- 
nates all the landmarks by which you 
are accustomed to judge distance, and at 
first you may miss by as much as 50 
percent. Looking from a height down 
into a valley, or clear across a chasm 
into which you cannot see, will likewise 
make you underestimate. The clear 
atmosphere of high altitudes will do 
the same thing until you get used to it. 

On the other hand, you are likely to 
estimate too high if you look across a 
depression and see all of it. That is the 
result of mentally figuring in all the 
surface, whereas of course your range 
is only the horizontal distance between 
you and the game. You are also in 
danger of overestimating when there is 
poor light or fog, or when you see only 
a small part of the target. Finally, in 
looking uphill toward your game you 
will often judge it a bit farther away 
than it is, perhaps because you _ sub- 
consciously figure in a factor of effort 
in making the climb to the kill. 


ee you have developed skill in 
range estimation you may look for 
certain improvement in your shooting. 
Just how to apply the accurate range to 


any given shot depends on circum- 
stances. If you have a movable rear 
sight, and time to set it, you adjust it 


then and there, just as you do windage. 
Or, if you have a telescope sight which 
puts you exactly on the target at 50 yd., 
for instance, then for 125 yd. you would 
hold well up toward the base of the 
withers in that target area roughly be- 
tween the point of the elbow and the top 
of the shoulder. For 35 yd. you would 
hold down near the elbow, according to 
your load. 

With iron sights, too, it seems much 
better always to use the “normal sight” 

with the top of the front sight square- 
ly between the shoulders of the rear 
and to hold for the desired point of aim, 
rather than to vary the relationship be- 
tween front and rear sights. When you 
use “fine sight” or “full sight” to 
govern your range, what you're really 
doing is estimating your hold in thou- 
sandths of an inch on the sight, in- 
stead of gauging it in inches on the tar- 
get. If you have thousandths-of-an-inch 
vision it is a good method, but you must 
be exceptional. For most of us it is 
better to make a habit of aligning the 
sights always in the same way. 

Naturally, these considerations have 
mostly to do with shooting in the open, 
and some of them will fail to apply to 
the snapshot which offers itself briefly 
in cover. It can be said, though, that 
accurate estimation of range in the clear 
will improve shooting in the brush by 
the degree to which it improves the 
shooter’s confidence in his accuracy. 

It should also be said that no estimate 
is quite so good as a measurement. 
Therefore, when you have a chance to 
prepare a stand on a deer run or other 
game trail, measure off your ranges in 
advance. You will be practiced in using 
your strides for the purpose, and by 
marking various ranges on the trail you 
can nail the game with a perfect shot at 
the distance which is right for you. 
Pedometry pays.—Bob Corrigan. 
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uppewa shirts this way 
ror more than hity years 

Created to meet the needs of the men of the 
North Woods, you still see rugged Chip- 
pewa 100% New Wool shirts, stags and 
pants on the “‘river-boss’ as he jams his 


nto the wil 


i the town banker starting out 
for hi ween-¢ shootung 
Sportsmen everywhere have 

lopred these great garments 


Thousands of fishermen and 
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hunters enjoy their warmth, 
procection, freedom of acuon < 
ind devil-may-care swagger 
Strong, finely made, long wear- 
ing and good looking, Chippewa 
Woolens are completely right 
>> forall out-of-doors activity and 
—= all-weather comfort 


CHIPPEWA FALLS WOOLEN MILL CO. 


Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
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FROM RAW WOOL TO FINISHED GAR 











The straight grip above is handsome; a pistol 
grip gives more control. However, that selec- 
tive single trigger's worth its weight in gold 


ful because they give instant selectivity 
for each barrel. I am inclined to look 
upon that statement with a lifted eye- 
brow. It is rarely indeed that a gunner 
will fire his right barrel first. Maybe he 
should now and then, but he usually 
forgets to. If mass-produced selective 
single triggers cost too much for the 
medium-priced gun, the next best bet is 
the non-selective single trigger, which 
always fires the right barrel first. Ac- 
tually most gunners will never miss the 
selective feature. 

While we are on the subject of gadgets, 
I'd like to nominate the inventor of the 
automatic safety to the place below 
where the fires burn merrily. Maybe 
some gunners have enough savvy to 
master one; but I was dropped when I 
was an infant, so I am not that smart. 
If I have missed one bird because of 
automatic safeties on guns, I have 
missed 2,000. 

Typical example: A quail busts out. I 
get him with open barrel, see where he 
falls. I pause for a minute, suspecting 
another flush. It doesn’t materialize. I 
then break the gun, put another shell 
in the chamber of the right barrel. 
B-r-r-r-r-r! A bird gets up close behind 
me. I jump 4 ft., then get on him and 
pull the trigger. Nothing happens. With 
a moan of anguish, I realize that for 
the umpteenth time I have forgotten to 
take off that xyz*$ safety. Out of my 
stride, my rhythm and composure shot, 
I fire a salute just as the bird curves 
around a bush or a tree. 

Make mine a non-automatic safety; 
then I have some notion of where I am 
at! When I am expecting a flush I do 
not use the safety at all. Rather than 
having an automatic safety I'd prefer a 
gun with no safety at all. Frankly, my 
friends, that’s not such a wacky idear. 

About those beautiful extras known as 
raised, ventilated ribs I’m completely on 
the fence. Some citizens swear that they 
are a great help in lining up on birds. 
I have never seen any difference what- 
soever. The scattergunner aims (or 
points, if you wish) with the end of his 
barrels with his eyes focused on the 
game, so I do not particularly follow the 
“single sighting plane” school of thought. 
However, if anyone wants to put out the 
extra moola he is:the doctor. Indeed, a 
man who is convinced he holds better 
with the raised rib probably does, as 
there is a lot to the gunner’s state of 
mind. 

Getting a cheek piece on a shotgun is 
a good way for the field gunner to waste 
his money. The cheek piece is practically 
a “must” on a rifle, but the scattergun is 
not a rifle and scattergun shooting is 
not rifle shooting. Some trap shots pro- 
fess to like them, but trapshooting and 
most field shooting are very different. 

The pistol grip, while not an “extra,” 
ought to have a word said for it here. 
The English seldom use one on their ex- 


pensive tailor-made double guns, which 
cost as much as an inexpensive Ameri- 
can automobile. Consequently a good 
many of us are likely to think the 
straight grip more handsome and racy 
looking, simply because we admire 
British guns just as we admire British 
tweeds and luggage. For the gun with 
double triggers there may actually be 
an excuse for the straight grip, as the 
gunner can slide his hand back and 
forth from trigger to trigger. For the 
single-trigger gun—the automatic and 
the pump as well as the double—the 
straight grip comes off a poor second. 
It does not give the control and, like the 
splinter fore-end, it tends to increase the 
recoil received by the shoulder. 

Very good work can be done with a 
shotgun with no sights whatever, and as 
a matter of fact most good scatter- 
gunners never see their sights at all. 
Actually the muzzle of the gun is the 
front sight and the comb is the rear 
sight. Elevation is controlled by the 
height of the comb. A comb which is 
too high causes the gunner to see too 
much barrel and to shoot high. The 
rear bead on the rib does no harm. 
Neither does it do any good. It is simply 
ignored. It can be used, however, to 
check the natural hold in practice. Guns 
with slim barrels, like .410 and 28 gauge 
pumps, need something to make the 
muzzle more conspicuous. A big red- 
bead front sight the size of a small 
marble does the trick. So do Cutts Com- 
pensators left bright, or painted red or 
yellow. A low ramp of red plastic is also 
useful. 

Speed coupled with precision is the 
secret of good shotgun shooting, and any 
gadget which promotes faster and surer 
shooting should be welcomed. As for the 
single trigger and the beavertail fore- 
end, they are so useful that all manu- 
facturers should furnish them as a 
matter of course! 


USING THE PEEP SIGHT 


® This is old stuff to any veteran peep- 
sight user, but so many beginners with 
the peep handicap themselves that a 
word here may not be out of order. 

In hunting, the target disks which 





The pistol grip permits natural hand position; 
but neither trigger has just the right length 
of pull, and second-barrel timing is destroyed 


come with most peeps should be very 
severely left at home. Further, if the 
sight has a supplementary peep which 
turns up into the aperture to reduce its 
size, it should be taken out and thrown 
away. The largest available aperture is 
the one to use for hunting. 

The average man getting his first peep 
sight is appalled to discover that he can 
see practically the whole world through 
it. He has been brought up on ghastly 
open sights with sharp V's. usually 
shadowed by the horns of the “buck- 
horn” rear. Such a sight is hard to use, 
and he is inclined to believe that the 
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harder a sight is to see through the 
better it is, just as bitter medicine 
more beneficial. 

Actually, the eye naturally centers tl 
front bead at the point of strongest 
light, which is, of course, the center of 
the peep. The way to use a peep is to 
ignore it. Put the front bead on wh 
you want to hit and touch her off. That's 
all there is to it. The peep-sight use: 
does not need to fuss and fume to ss 
that his front bead is in the middle of 
the aperture. 

Those disks are used in target wor 
and indeed they do sharpen the fro: 





A beavertail fore-end will improve anybody's 
shooting; and with it you can make a short gun 
"fit" by holding it way out at the end, as here 


sight and the target and put them into 
the same point of focus, just as stopping 
down the diaphragm of a camera it 
creases the depth of focus. Because o 
this, a peep used with a target disk is 
slightly more accurate; and on the tar 
get, where 4 in. may mean the difference 
between a 9 and a 10, it pays off. 

On game, though, it slows the shooter 
up, makes the game difficult and some 
times impossible to see. At best the gain 
in accuracy is negligible—surely no more 
than % in. for each 100 yd. of range, 
absolutely of no importance in hunting 


WESTERN ROLLS THEM OUT 


® The civilian rifleman who cherishes 
two or three boxes of big-bore sporting 
ammunition may well ponder with 
parched lips some dope recently released 
by the Western Cartridge Company. The 
St. Louis Ordnance Plant, which is oper 
ated by Western, got into production the 
day after Pearl Harbor, but already it 
has produced enough .30 and .50 caliber 
rifle and machine-gun ammunition to 
reach to the moon, if laid end on end. 

The moon, they tell us, is 238,857 miles 
from the earth. The plant has made 
enough cartridges to take one potshot at 
every human being on this earth—and 
at the last count this sphere had a good 
many more than 2,000,000,000 people. 

That’s a lot of ammunition, and it 
comes from just one plant. Reming- 
ton and Winchester have got in som: 
tremendous licks too, and so have othet 
government arsenals, 


SHORT SHOTS 


® You ought to take a look at the new 
wartime Springfields. You'd hardly know 
them, but they are in the fighting fronts 
all over the world. Barrels are broached, 
rather than bored and rifled in the co! 
ventional manner. Barrels have but tw 
lands, and the receivers have a big ga 
escape vent on the left of the receive! 
Trigger guard is stamped rather tha 
milled, and the God-awful rear sigh 
which was one of the world’s worst 
battle sights has been replaced by 
rear peep similar to the excellent o1 
on the Garand, or M-1.—-Jack O’Conno 
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Bronze Points Will Anchor ‘Em 


HENEVER I hear some slight- 
ing reference to Remington 
bronze-point bullets it puzzles me, 


for I’ve never used a rifle cartridge that 
produced such unfailingly good results. 


In 1929 I bought a Winchester .30/06, 
Model 54, factory sights; and for my 


purposes the Remington 180-gr. bronze 
point never let me down. 

In 1931, for instance, I spent several 
months in a placer-gold camp in the 
Atlin and Yukon districts of northwest 
Canada, where moose, bear, sheep, and 
goats are plentiful and tops in size. On 
September 21 a companion and I were 
out for free meat—there were 18 of us to 
feed, and beef cost 30 cents a pound. In 
due time we spotted a large bull moose. 
Horns glinting in the afternoon sun- 
shine, the big boy was flirting with a 
2-year-old cow. 

We quickly made for better cover, and 
when our quarry—still out of range 
disappeared into thick woods we headed 
for a point 200 yd. away. For some rea- 
son I glanced back, as I passed a thicket 
of spruce and balsam, and there on the 
far side of the thicket, not more than 60 
yd. away, were the bull and cow. 

Remember, my rifle had only the orig- 
inal factory sights. It was sighted for 
practically point-blank at 200 yd. The 
light wasn’t any too good (note the ex- 
cuses coming up!), and I fired quickly 
for the top of that bull’s shoulders. I 
wanted all the meat, for it was worth 
$200 in cash. The bullet must have 
fanned the hair on the bull's shoulder 
hump. He jumped twice, then turned to 


face me, his body at right angles. I 
drew down carefully this time and 
planted the bronze point right behind 
the foreleg and level with where I 


thought his heart should be. 

The bull sank without lifting a foot. 
Our post-mortem showed that the bullet 
had entered his left side between the 
fourth and fifth ribs, missed the heart 
by a hair, blown the lungs to bits, and 
kept on to smash the fifth rib on the 
far side. Half of the bullet was mush- 
roomed between rib and skin, and the 
bronze point was lying against the skin. 

Searcely a pound of the valuable meat 
was mussed up. The bull was fat as but- 
ter and provided 812 lb. of dressed meat 
on the accurate camp scales. His hide 
weighed 110 lb. 

Now, what would have been the result 
if I'd used a 180-gr. or 220-gr. softnose, 
or some other bullet? Who knows? 
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A fortnight earlier I had followed a 
2-year-old black bear from timber line 
up through some rocky draws leading to 
a pass over the mountain ridge. It was 
growing dusk, but a young bear steak 

yas not to be sneezed at. Realizing that 
the bear would fade any minute, I 
paused behind a large bowlder, got my 
wind, and waited for Blackie to pass an 
open spot approximately 300 yd. way. 
Instead of being broadside to me the 
bear was just about to dip over a little 
ridge and out of sight. 

I shot carefully—and saw a black stern 
disappear. Half incredulous, I hurried 
to the ridge, and sure enough, there was 
Blackie peacefully laid out about 20 yd. 
farther on. I slit the throat, drained 
some blood, opened the belly, paced the 
distance of that shot (255 paces) and 
headed for camp. Next morning we went 
back after the bear. The 180-gr. bronze- 
point .30/06, hitting the bear at the very 
end of the spine, had ranged forward 
through the abdominal and chest cavi- 
ties, and the rear half of the bullet was 
nicely mushroomed in the inner shoul- 
der. The entrails were torn to pieces, 
but no bones were touched except at the 
base of the spine. 

Now, I’m not going to weary you with 
details of other kills with the bronze 
point. But I do wish to say that no 
game I've shot with it has ever walked 
away from where it was hit. Nor am I 
any Daniel Boone—just an ordinarily 
accurate rifle shot. 

In big-game hunting today there is al- 
together too much shooting and not 
enough stalking. We need more Indian 
patience and less desire to hit game at 
500 yd. A marksman runs up a good 
score on the rifle range at 400, 500, anc 
600 yd., but forgets that on the range all 
he has to do is poke a hole through the 
target, while in the field mere hits won't 
bring home the trophies. 

When the average hunter tells me 
stories of anchoring game at distances 
of 500 to 800 yd. I’m ready to bet him 
that he unwittingly doubled his true dis- 
tance. Either that, or for every animal 
brought down at such distances half a 
dozen others got away, unhit—o1 
wounded. 

Without setting myself up as a para- 
gon of hunting virtue, I'd prefer to go 
without game for a whole season than 


risk long or tricky shots and allow 
wounded game to escape Russell R 
Walker 
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A Founder's 
Inspiration 


Sedgley Rifles 
exemplify the 
founder's apti- 
tude for preci- 
sionand crafts- 
manship in 
arms design. 
e 

They are like- 
wise the direct 
result of his 
life-long inter- 
est in protec- 
tive weapons 
inspired by 
the armored 
knights of an 
earlier day. 


















Send for free book- 
let shown... in the 
meantime“ Back the 
Attack” by Buying 
More Wor Bonds. 


R. F, Sedgley, Inc. 
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THEY'RE 
HARD 
TO 
BEAT 





DUXBAK clothes have always been 
famous for their durability, protec- 
tion and comfort... and outdoor 
workers in our war industries are 
discovering these things to be true. 


You sportsmen who have been 
buying DUXBAK sports clothes for 
years may now be finding that your 
dealers are unable to supply you 
this year. Because of the fact that 
most of our production is going to 
war workers and the army, we ad- 
vise you to take good care of the 
DUXBAK clothes you now have. 





UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
822 Noyes Street, Utica, N.Y. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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GUN CREW LOSSE 
WERE HEAVY 











A nasty machine gun emplacement threatens the men of our 
anti-aircraft battery. Something has to be done about it. So 
snipers come up, pick their positions, and go to work. They 
can’t get very close—but the Weaver 330 Scopes on their rifles 
give them a clear picture of enemy activities—a clear picture 
that is translated into sudden death in the machine gun nest 
every time a head is exposed for an instant. The Weaver 330 
Scope is helping our men on many fronts today — helping 
to make their shooting vastly more accur 
ate, just as it helped you in your hunting. 
Happy hunting to the boys at the fronts! 


WEAVER 


Scopes aud Chokes 


MADE IN EL PASO, TEXAS BY W. R.WEAVER CO. 





f. 


Ask your dealer for the Weaver Scope you 
want; there are many still available in the 
sporting goods stores throughout the country. 
If you don’t find what you want, write us. 
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DEER HUN 


Make use of your 


Deer 





TER 


and Elk hides 


by having them tanned and made into 
Gloves, Mittens, Jackets, etc. 


In accordance’ with 


WwW 


.P.B. 


Order 


M-310 dated September 20th, 1943, Deer 
hides taken off Deer after September 
20th, 1943, and personally owned can be 
tanned and manufactured into Gloves, 


Mittens, Jackets, ete. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
W. B. PLACE & CO. 


Dept. O.L. 


Custom Tanners 


Hartford, 


Since 


Wis. 


1866 















High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
the duration of the war. 












HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 


The Broadbill Duck Call 








A Call That Calls 

| The favorite with hunters for over 25 years. Try it and 
| be convinced. Ask your Dealer, or $1.00 postpaid. 
| N. C. HANSEN CO., Zimmerman, Minn. 











GUN SIGHT COMPANY 


171 SECOND STREET ~ SAN FRANCISCO - CALIF. 


MORE GAME! 


With the Merit Iris Shutter Eye 

Piece on your _ favorite rifle, 
You'll get the MOST out of it— 
maximum accuracy and efficiency— 
more game. Instant choice of 12 click 
adjusted apertures while aiming as- 
sures clearest definition of sights and 
target ina flash. If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply. write today for FREE CATALOG 

MERIT GUNSIGHT CO., Dept. L 11 








$3.00 


Models for 
most peep 





6144 Monadnock Way Oakland, Cal. 


sights 





! 


1815 DixwellAv., New Haven, Ct. | 


Extra Trophy 
(Continued from page 15) 


Time was getting short, for the lakes 
might freeze over any day now. It be- 
gan to look as though I’d not be able to 
get that second deer. We had gone or 
about 300 yards from the carry, and 
were about to sit on a log to watch for 
deer, when Jack hissed to get my at- 
tention. 

“Come here, quick! 
tall white birch!” 


Buck near th 


Startled, I looked. There were about 
twenty white birches. Which one did 
Jack mean? Then, about 200 yar 


away, I saw a big deer walking across 
small opening. With twenty more feet 
to go he’d be out of sight. This was 
moment for fast action. 

“Now!” Jack urged. 

I fired, and the recoil caused 
lose sight of the buck. 

“Dropped like a bowlder falling from 
a cliff,” Jack told me. “Pace off the di 
tance, and I’ll keep my eye on him.” 

The distance was 191 yards, and tl} 
buck was a fine eight-pointer. Jac 
estimated the weight at 210 pounds 

“I’f you'd missed that deer, I’d neve: 


me 


have spoken to you again,” grinned 
Jack. “Say, that ’scope sight isn’t 
bad in these woods after all!” 

By the time we'd taken picture 
dressed the buck, and dragged him bac! 
to the carry, it was 5 p.m. Anoths 


hunting trip had ended, and I wonder: 
how long it would be before someon: 
else walked those shadowy trails—befor: 
some other lucky hunter would kill tw 
fine bucks in the land where such wild 
names as Mamozekel roll trippingly off 
the tongue, 


Buck for the Old Man 


(Continued from page 20) 


Dave wasn’t yelling this time. He wa 
standing quiet beside a mighty buck 
but the thrill and satisfaction of a kid 
stuck out all over him. “I missed th: 
first shot when he was standing still 
but I got him in the neck the next time 
running,” he explained proudly. 

The buck had been killed with a neck 
shot, all right, but I saw something that 
Dave in his excitement hadn’t noticed 
a neat, small bullet puncture just behind 
the shoulder. 


“Did he run with the flag up?” I 
asked. 
Dave looked surprised. “Why no, I 


don’t believe he did,” he said thought 
fully. 

“He wouldn’t have gone far,” I said 
and pointed to the place where the first 
bullet had gone home. 

“Gee,” Dave said softly, almost under 
his breath. “Gee! I didn’t miss him afte! 
all!” He turned to me then with 
grin. “He’s your buck, Dad,” he point: 
out. “You don’t mind, do you?” 

I reached into a coat pocket for my) 
seal. “Listen, Dave,” I told him, “I’v 
always said I’d never put my tag on 
deer I hadn’t killed. But this is different 
I don’t mind at all. In fact, I’m as tickle 
about it as you are.” 

That’s how Dave and I drove hon 
that fall with two bucks on the fender! 
That was four seasons ago—and [I still 
don’t mind. If Dave should happen 
get leave this fall he can wipe my eye 
again for all I care! 


a sly 
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Under the flag 





Most of our production of weather- 
fighting clothes goes to the Army 
and Navy to protect our service 


men. We are proud of this. 


Our own Drybak Hunting 
Clothes are naturally and severely 
restricted. Our good friends— 
wholesalers and dealers who would 
like to sell more—and numberless 
customers who would like to wear 
them, may be compelled to wait or 
forego the comfort and convenience 


of Drybak clothes for the duration. 





We are preparing now for the 
better days to come. Out of our 
war-time experience and with 
greatly increased production, we 
promise that the name “Drybak” 
will stand even higher for quality 


and usefulness in our chosen field. 


Dry bak 


HUNTING CLOTHES 


THE DRYBAK CORPORATION 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 














Will not injure steel. 
No heating is necessary. § 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for 
Send for circular 
“‘What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-131, New Method Bldg. 
Bradford, Pa. 


{ 
NEw METHOD 


iN BLUR 





FALL HUNTING NEEDS 












needs for fastest action—to Dept. OL-11. 






David T. Abercrombie Co. 


311 Broadway 


FOR XMAS GIFTS AND) 















Makes old guns like new | 
00 


| 


€ a 
We are still busy filling war orders, but 
can handle some special in-between civil- 

@ ian work if given sufficient time. Also we * 
can supply on shorter notice certain types 

. of sleeping robes, packs and tents; and ae 
a more complete line of Pendleton shirts 
and wool socks, Woolrich clothing and 

© shirts, Russell moccasins and boots, fur es 
caps, axes and other miscellaneous items. 
Our last (pre-war) catalog free on re- 

@ quest, but we suggest writing us your 


Sportsmen’s Reward 


sportsmen of 

northern Illinois are being rewarded 
for their summer’s work on farms in a 
most unusual way—they are permitted 
to hunt on the land they helped cultivate. 

A year ago, when the landowners of 
that area were crying for help on their 
farms, a group of city hunters formed 
the Progressive Sportsmen’s Club of 
Du Page County. At first the thought was 
merely to help the hard-pressed farmers 
on week-ends and long summer evenings; 
then someone conceived the idea that 
here was a chance to crack the Maginot 
Line of no-hunting signs that dotted the 
countryside. 

Du Page County, 
politan area of Chicago, intensively 
farmed. Almost all the land is either 
cultivated or used as pasture; yet there 
is plenty of good pheasant and rabbit 


HIS hunting 


season, 


to 


is 


close the metro- 


hunting and, in places, fair duck shoot- 
ing. Practically all the farms, however, 
are posted; and, until recently, nothing 


the sportsmen did had overcome the 
farmers’ antipathy toward them. All 
hunters, the farmers believed, spent 


most of their time breaking down fences 
and, when game was scarce, knocking 
off a stray apres or farmyard duck to 
help fill the game bag. 

Then, on the farmers in the grip of 
a labor crisis, the way suddenly opened 
for some effective good-will spreading 
So the members of the Du Page club 
decided to volunteer their spare-time 
services, and to refuse cash payment for 
their work. When the farmers tried to 
pay them, the workers pointed out that 
they liked to hunt and would welcome, 
instead, the opportunity to go afield on 
these farms when the hunting 
arrived. 

Once this was made clear, 
were enthusiastic, and the plan caught 
on throughout the area. In its simplest 
form the individual city hunter merely 
phoned or wrote to a farmer he knew 
and offered his services. Where sports- 
men were organized, they operated 
through their club officials who con- 
tacted farmers and acted as a clearing 
house for the volunteer workers. Some 
clubs even devised a system whereby 
those sportsmen who had worked on 
farms were identified later by tags on 
their hunting jackets. 

The Illinois Department of Conserva- 
tion, Livingston E. Osborne, director, 
offered its services; and the Illinois 
Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs, with 
units in almost every county, threw its 
weight behind the movement. 


season 


the farmers 


ATURALLY, the project has had its 
share of difficulties—some of which 
have not yet been overcome. For in- 
stance, some sportsmen who worked 
assiduously through the summer are 
now wondering if all members of their 
club—some of whom worked only oc- 
| casionally, or not at all—should share 
| equally in the hunting privileges. Then 
there are the farmers whose lands offer 
little in the way of game, but who have 
applied to the clubs for help. As the 
work goes on, however, these problems | 
are being overcome—usually by appeal- | 
ing to the good sportsmanship of both 
the farmer and the worker. 
Those responsible for the 
believe that, properly developed, 
go far toward solving the old problem 
of how to hunt in a region where most 
of the land is posted.—Art Swanson. 


plan now 
it may 
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‘SPORTSMAN’S 
JACKETS 







will be 
| demobilized 


foo! 








ILLUSTRATED HERE IS THE NEW WOODS 
ARCTIC DOWN-INSULATED PARKA 
HAT’LL be a great day— 
when the men who today are 

fighting in WOODS garments in 

the air, field and sea can think of 
shooting in terms of fur and 
feathers again! 


And WOODS famous Down- 
Insulated Sportsman’s Jackets 
and Sleeping Robes will once 
more become available in the 
smart sport-shops all over the 
continent! 


You’ll be glad you waited for 
a WOODS—complete with re- 
finements ready for introduction 
when war intervened ... and 
other improvements suggested by 
service in a dozen battle zones. 


woobDs 


ARCTIC 
'Down-Insulated Jacket 


Made by the manufacturers of 
the famous Woods Sleeping Robes 
WOODS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
OcpENSBURG, N.Y. 


In Canada—OrTTawa, ONTARIO 








“I wouldn’t go 
without my 
Duofold” 


“Every time I’ve crouched in a freez- 
ing duck blind, or hiked into the 
woods after big game... I’ve been 
mighty thankful for my Duofold 


underwear. 


“Out hunting, a man needs plenty 
of warmth. But he doesn’t want to 
be all bundled up so he can hardly 
handle his gun. What I like about 
Duofold is that it’s plenty warm but 
not heavy or bulky. It gives you the 
warmth of wool, but not the itch. 
The wool blended with other fibres 
is in a separate outer layer where it 
can’t touch you. The inner layer is 
all cotton next the skin. You're al- 
ways comfortable. There’s nothing 
like it to help you enjoy your shoot- 
ing and fishing.” 


Producing all we can 


We are producing underwear for our 
Armed Forces, and as much Duofold for 
civilians as conditions permit. The demand 
for Duofold is unusually heavy. -If your 
dealer may not have the style or size you 
want, please don’t blame him. 


DUOFOLD, Inc., Mohawk, N. Y. 


UNDERWEAR 


| and comes from fear of the noise. 
| his ears plugged so he cannot hear the report 
°C. 


| steady their aim when firing. 


| it a 








Shooters. 


Problems 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results 

from your firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address your ques- 

tions to him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage 
for his reply, which will be sent you by mail 





The Dope on Recoil 


Question: In an automatic rifle, what causes 
recoil? Is it the force of the gas pushing the 
bullet out of the barrel, or does the recoil come 
after the bullet has left the barrel?—Serg. 
W. K. P., U.S.A 


Answer: Recoil is principally due to the 
overcoming of the inertia of the bullet. The 
heavier the bullet and the faster it is driven, 
the greater the recoil. Recoil also comes from 
the impact of the muzzle gas on the air. If a 
gas is still burning and hits the air violently it 
will push back. It will push back more with 
a large-caliber rifle than a small-caliber rifle 
because of the greater area; but, other things 
being equal, it will fee! worse in a light rifle 
than in a heavy one, because the heavier the 
rifle, the more inertia there is to overcome and 
the slower the rifle will move backward. A 
crooked stock will accentuate recoil, whereas 
a straight stock will cut it down. 

Incidentally, it has been proved that what 
we think of as recoil is largely psychological 
A man with 


will swear that his rifle kicks less.—J. O 


Rifle Rear Sight and Sling 


Question: I’m 39 years old and never had the 
pleasure of hunting when a boy. Now I've got 
the fever badly. Year before last, I hunted deer 
alone but never saw a thing to shoot at. Now 
I've bought a .30/30 Winchester secondhand 
rifle, Model 1894 and have enough 170-gr. Win- 
chester Silvertip Super Speed ammunition to 
last the rest of my life—if I don’t get more 
chances to shoot than I did last time. 

The rifle has a semi-buckhorn rear sight. For 


; hunting in the southern California mountains, 
| at what range should it be sighted in? 
| I’ve had a sling put on, for I’ve seen pictures 


Also, 


lately, though) of hunters using one to 
Should I follow 


(not 
suit?—R. C. H., Calif. 


Answer: I'd sight that rifle in to hit about 
2 in. high at 100 yd. That will put the bullet 
right on the nose at 150 yd. and about 4 in. low 
at 200. Suggest replacing that open rear sight of 
yours with a good tang peep sight, like the 
Lyman 1-A. And if I were you I wouldn’t use the 
sling except for carrying. When shooting, a tight 
sling will pull the point of impact down.—J. O’C. 


Downing Bobcats 


Question: You've said in print that the .22 
is out for shooting large vermin. What about 
the .22 Long Rifle hollow point for bobcats?— 
F. Pus Se 


Answer: Sad to say, the .22 Long Rifle is a 
long way from being powerful enough to make 
reliable bobcat cartridge. Even the .22 
Hornet isn’t so hot on them, and I have lost 
a lot of bobcats and coyotes with the still more 
powerful 2-R Lovell. An adequate bobcat load 
would be a .250/3000, a .25 Remington, or a 
.25/35.—J. O’C. 


Shotgun Hides Target 


Question: For 5 years I’ve had a 16 gauge 
Winchester, Model 97 repeater with full choke, 
and am very proud of it. But my shooting of 
it doesn’t altogether satisfy me, for to get hits 
I have to cover the target with the end of the 
barrel. 

To find out what was happening, I set up a 
target and, pointing the gun very carefully and 
trying to hold and cheek the stock as naturally 
as possible, fired two shots at 90 ft., checking 


Page 


the target after each one. In each case 
pattern centered a good 12 in. below the point 
of aim. Three more shots fired swinging by th 
target gave similar results. Lastly I replace 
the target with a gallon can, swung up fr 
below until it was no longer visible, and let 
—and the pattern made shreds of that can. 

How can I bring the center of impact up s 
that it will smash shots in like that with 
hiding the target? —W. A. M., Colo. 


Answer: The thing for you to do is to get 
higher comb on that shotgun, so that you w 
see more barrel when you shoot. The comb 
the shotgun is, in effect, the rear sight. Raisi 
it will raise the point of impact of the patter: 
You can raise the comb cheaply and effectively 
with a Jostam lace-on recoil pad, or you ca 
fit a piece of walnut to the stock. In eit 
case, I believe your shooting will vastly 
prove.—J. "C. 


.25/20 for Deer? 


Question: Recently I purchased a secondha: 
.25/20 Remington slide-action rifle, Model 
with a Lyman peep sight, for $28. Can it 
used on deer?—F. M. A., Ohio. 


Answer: The .25/20 is a varmint rifle and 
does very well on game up to the size of 
coyotes. However, I think it would be crimi 
to use it on deer. The most powerful .25/20 
cartridge uses an 86-gr. bullet with a muzzle 
velocity of 1,710 foot seconds and a muzzle 
energy of 560 ft. lb.; whereas the .25/35—which 
is the very lightest that should ever be used 
deer—drives a 117-gr. bullet at 2,280 foot seconds 
and has a muzzle energy of 1,375. So you can 
see the .25/20 is no power house. 

Incidentally, you paid approximately the new 
price for that rifle; which I suppose is O.K 
if you wanted it badly enough.—/J. O’C. 


When the West was Wild 


When was the revolver invented? 
The repeating rifle? And when did they come 
into use in the West? Some books lead me to 
believe that the Forty-niners had revolvers.— 


L. F. K., Wash. 


Question: 


Answer: The revolver was invented by 
Samuel Colt in the 1830’s, and by the time the 
Mexican War broke out in 1846 its use was 
pretty widespread. Thousands of revolvers were 
taken into California by the Forty-niners. These 
were cap-and-ball affairs, of course; they didn't 
use metallic cartridges. 

The first widely used repeating rifles—notably 
Spencers and Henrys—came out about the time 
of the Civil War. The .44 rimfire Henry, a lever 
action, was carried into the West. The .44/40 
Winchester Model 1873 was also very popular 
there, for its ammunition could also be used in 
a revolver.—J. O’C. 


Primers for Handloads 


Question: I’m planning to make up 
light loads for my Springfield .30/06, 
smokeless or semismokeless powder and 
bullets. Now, it happens that I have 500 o! 
copper-cup pistol primers on hand which 
the same size as 8'4 Remington primers. 
can use them in reloading, I'll be all set 
some shooting I wouldn’t otherwise get.—P. 
Pa. 


Answer: I see no reason why you cannot use 
those pistol primers for reduced loads in your 
.30/06. Remember, though, that they are made 
to stand pressures of only about 15,000 /b., 
whereas the 814 Remington primers will stand 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Millions of ‘Small Arms’ 


Essential to Victory 


The sporting arms industry of America, long 
skilled in the ways of gun-making, undertook 
a tremendous task in production of arms for 


our Government and its Allies. 


The record of its achievement, in quality and 
stupendous quantity...is a vital factor in 


America’s guarantee of victory. 


“Savage” with its thousands of workers is proud 
to be a part of this industry’s important war 
effort. Reports from all parts of the globe ree- 
ord the effective performance of the Browning 
Aircraft Machine Guns, and other guns and 


military rifles produced in our plants. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION + UTICA, N.Y. 


SAVAGE 


Since award to Savage of the Army- 
Navy “E”, new and higher produc- 


tion schedules have been exceeded. 


Savage Automatic Shotguns 


Will resume their steady rise in popularity which ... 
before the war... culminated in the introduction of 
the lightweight model for upland hunting. 














‘Welcome Lome, Bob...” 


ip 
DRY Saul Jones... gentlemen’s whiskey since 1865 


The DRYNESS of Paul Jones Whis 
ke iT eae like the dryness of « hampuagne 

permits vou to enjoy the full fkavor, 
the full richness and mellowness of 
this truly great American whiskey. 


See for yourself, the next time you try 


A blend of straight whishies—90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Ine.., 


this superlative dry Paul Jones. 

. 7 . 
If you can’t always get Dry Paul 
Jones .. . please be patient. We are 
trving to apportion our prewar stocks 


of Paul Jones to assure you a continu- 


ing supply for the duration. Our dis- 
tilleries are now 100% in the produe- 


tion of aleohol for rubber, explosives, 


and other war materials. (Our prices 


have not been increased except for 


government taxes.) 


Louisville & Baltimore 
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Hank and the Splayfoot Bear 


(Continued from 


visibility improved, but before we were 
fifty paces from camp Hank was stray- 
g down toward the creek, while Scotty 
1d I decided to examine the immediate 


itch of timber back of camp, just for 
e safety of the tethered horses 

My route took me along the lower 
fringe of the timbered area, and from 
here I was able to watch Hank as he pus- 
vfooted through the frosty grass and 
tundra moss. If a bear was prowling 

ur the creek, it was a cinch that the 
downflow of air had carried to it the 
scent of Hank’s approach. 

By the time he was 100 paces along 
the tiny watercourse Hank was little 


more than a dim movement, although his 
loud red-checkered cruiser unmistakably 
marked his presence. As I watched. the 
lone hunter shifted suddenly a dozen 
steps to one side and then started to back 
up the slope. I couldn’t doubt that Hank 
had sighted something: and every big- 
game hunter knows that the higher you 
ire above a grizzly, the better. Even as 
I discerned his hasty maneuver I was 
easing down the slope toward Hank, 
pausing frequently, for I didn’t want the 
crunch of my boots on the icy moss to 
spoil any chance he might have for a 


shot. I circled also, hoping to reach a 
point of better visibility. 
This was the situation when the roar 


of a rifle wakened Splayfoot Valley. But 
wasn’t Hank who had shot. No sir 
Seotty, who was skirting the timbered 
area some distance away, was the guilty 
party. And I might take time out right 
here to state that he blasted to kingdom 
come the biggest porcupine that ever 
flared a quill. He glimpsed the porky on 


1 log and thought he’d jumped a grizzly. 
So much for Scotty. 

With the crash of the rifle Hank also 
went into action. He too started in to 
throw lead, all the while backing up the 
slope. Hurriedly he shot four times 


then stumbled on an icy bowlder! 

I found myself heading downhill on a 
run, but not for long. My haste carried 
me about fifty feet, at which point I 
stepped into a hole and went down, 
twisting barely in time to save my rifle 
barrel and sights. 

When I got up I saw that Hank still 


was on one knee, and there was a bear 
some twenty-five feet from him. The 
animal wasn’t coming fast (“Lead poi- 


soning,” I told myself), but nevertheless 
he was charging Hank. 

That able-bodied man had his rifle up, 
but nothing was happening, and I 
guessed correctly that the mechanism 
was jammed. I had plenty of lead in my 
30/06, but Hank was almost directly be- 
tween the bear and myself. I gave a yell 
and ran to the side, but by that time the 
grizzly—and it was Old Splayfoot—was 
right on top of Hank, or so it appeared. 
Now I witnessed a rare demonstration 
of nerve, as Hank attempted to club the 
bear over the head with his rifle! 

All this did was further to enrage the 
silver-tipped attacker. I gave another 
Siwash yowl and drove a high bullet. 
It must have creased the upreared bear, 
for within seconds he was gone into the 
brush on the opposite side of the creek. 

Then I was beside Hank, fearing the 


worst from the dawn-light encounter. 
3ut Hank was only cussing: first his 
30/30 for going bad on him, then the 
grizzly—for having torn his pants! The 
inimal had made only one pass at Hank, 
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left and two clicks up; for to strike right on 
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barely scratching his right knee. But it 
is reasonable to suppose that, if the bear 
had had two able forepaws instead of 
one, it might have been another story 
On the spot we checked Hank’s rifle 
Nothing wrong, except that a cartridge 
that had been pocketed for some time 
had become dirty and slightly mutilated, 
and thus failed to slide into the cham 
ber when quick action was needed. By 
this time Scotty had skated down the 
slope and was full of questions 
“Splayfoot and I had a little bout,” 
Hank explained to Scotty. “He tore my 
pants and I had to hit him over the 
head.” Which carried more truth than 


Scotty at first accepted. 

But Hank insisted that he had put at 
least three slugs in the grizzly, and I 
felt confident of a high shoulder wound, 
so we had a spot of coffee, back at camp, 
before hitting the blood trail. 


We found a spot among the alders 
where red stain lay heavy both on the 
ground and on the vegetation. We saw 
fresh teeth marks in the alders and 
evidence of raging claws. After this dis- 
covery we kept out of the brush and 


consequently it was quite half an hour 
before we found where Old Splayfoot 
had sneaked up a brushy ravine. Wound- 
ed and with only three good legs, the 
bear still was able to travel, and uphill! 

On a clean knoll we paused to regain 
our breath and to look around. The 
cirque slope we were climbing was open, 


so we could see for miles. But it was 
Hank's keen eyes that caught sight of 
the old bear, creeping along the slope. 


We all yelled and the grizzly stopped 
and growled back at us. The distance 
was perhaps 200 yards, and we had him 
covered. But before a trigger was pulled, 
the bear lay down, facing us, and Hank 





America is a land richly endowed. In 


time of war, however, our heritage in 


natural resources is greatly endan- 
gered. 


serve our wildlife, 


If we sportsmen would pre- 
it is up to every one 
of us to pitch in and support the work 
of conservation. It’s the fees we pay 
to hunt and fish that make conserva- 


tion possible, so 
BUY A LICENSE! 


Even if you don’t expect to use it, you 
can thus make sure that the vital work 


of conservation goes on. 





asked us not to shoot. Instead, we made 
a circle and got above the target. Then 
we approached and soon realized there 
was no further need of cartridges 

Old Splayfoot was dead. He was gaunt 
and hungry-looking, we won't talk 
much about the condition of the pelt, al- 
though we packed it in. His right fore- 
paw was somewhat atrophied, and the 
claws flared out with the slightest pres- 
sure on the pad. He had been dangerous 
only because of an inability to obtain 
adequate food. He had reached the point 
where he hunted men. Yes, it was much 
better that Old Splayfoot was gone. 


so 
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L. ©. Smith, Fulton 
and Hunter 


! GUNS 


} REPAIRED 


; By Factory Experts 





. Fulton or Hunter 
| t condition. Our expert 
1 Can repair it for you at very 
plete repair service, 
restocki g, refinishing stocks, 
ts rebrowning and re- 
cleaning 
your gun now or write 


polishing barrels, and over- 
9 ». Ship us 
stating what you 


ate OF CC ST, 


HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
FULTON, N.Y. 
Wester s Representative: Paul §, Linforth 
420 Market 3 ie Pencil 


LU.SMITH 
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THE BIGGEST °E VALUE 
In The Gun World 





The recognized dependable guide for the Sportsman and 
Shooter. New revised edition gives you current prices on 
all models and tells you what is available. 


New articles by prominent authors and manufac- 
turers. A full line of Accessories, Targets, Holsters. 
Sights, Clothing, Gun Parts, etc., etc. 


Greatly Enlarged Book & Parts Sec- 
tion. More for your money than ever. 
A MUST FOR EVERY SHOOTER! 
Don't delay. Send a DOLLAR BILL, 


check, M.O. or stamps for your copy of 
“The Shooters’ Bible” TODAY. 


USED GUNS Bought and Traded 






~ STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
507 5th Ave., New York, N.Y. 


| enclose a DOLLAR BILL, check, money order, coin 
or stamps for your NEW 512-page Catalog No. 35. 
Name 

Address 

City & State 


O.L.11 
S.. ..-America’s Great Gun House. =” 
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Distilled Liguors Import Ca. Iuc. 


NEW YORK, N.Y 
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ENDS GUN RUST WORRY 
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RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS, 5832-1 Stony Island, Chicago 37, i. 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION OUTDOOR LIFE 


WOOL SPORT SHIRTS 
Wade te WMeasure 


We can supply wool and cotton 





uniform shirts for commissioned 


officers of the armed forces. 


<< << When these have been 
supplied, Buckley Shirts will 


again be available to all. 


BUCKLEY SHIRT CO. 


703 N. 16th St. «© St. Louis, Mo. 
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| 

more than 50,000 lb. Consequently, you’re going 
to have to use very mild loads in your .30/06— 
certainly nothing more than 20,000 lb. at most. 
That would limit you to some such load as the 
| 169-gr. gas-check bullet with 19 gr. of No. 2400 
Beware of 





| powder; pressure, about 20,000 Ib. 
| anything hotter than that. 

| I have shot some .30/06 loads made up with 
new noncorrosive large pistol primers, which 
are stronger than yours; but even mine weren’t 
loaded up too hot.—J. O’C. 


.375 H. & H. Magnum 


Question: I have in my possession a .375 
Holland & Holland Magnum. How does it 
compare in accuracy with the .30/06, and could 
I use this rifle on deer in the New York Adi- 
rondacks, also on big game in Canada?—A. F., 
New York. 


Answer: The .375 is needlessly powerful for 
deer, and I’d hate to use a rifle with that much 
recoil for such hunting; but if you don’t mind, 
go ahead—it will almost always kill a deer with 
one shot. 

In Canada the rifle should be most useful, for 
it’s very powerful and has a flat trajectory. 


Probably the best all-around bullet for it is | 
its muzzle | 


that big 270-gr. soft point with 
velocity of around 2,700 foot seconds. In my 
experience the .375 is just as accurate as the 
.30/06, and trajectory of the 270-gr. bullet is 
similar to that of the 180-gr. .30/06.—J. O’C. 


Shotgun for Pheasants 


Question: I'm a beginner at hunting pheas- 
ants. Last fall I shot a 12 gauge double-gun, 
7% lb., with 30-in. barrels bored modified and 
full. Now I’ve sold that cannon, and am think- 
ing of getting a 12 gauge Winchester, Model 
24, weight 7 lb., with 26-in. barrels, bored cyl- 
inder and modified. Would they pattern prop- 
erly for pheasants, and is the gun heavy enough 
to hold down the recoil of a high-power load 
| so that the pattern will land where aimed?— 


| G., Minn. 


Answer: The Winchester you have in mind 
will do you a lot better than that cannon 
you've been using, for the Model 24 is a very 
scientifically designed gun and handles nicely 
too. Its right bore is really an improved cyl- 
inder. The only one I’ve ever patterned gave a 
fairly tight pattern of about 55 percent, which 
should kill pheasant to at least 35 yd. and 
maybe to 40. The left barrel will pattern 
about 65 percent and should kill crossing 
pheasants to at least 45 and probably 50 yd. 

If I were you, though, I wouldn't use high- 
power loads. Use a standard load of 1% oz. of 
No. 7'4’s or No. 6’s. The trap load is also 
good for a boring like that.—J .O’C. 


‘Scope Adjustment 


Question: Some months ago I 
Lyman Alaskan ‘scope which is being fitted 
with a Griffin & Howe mount to a restocked 
.300 Magnum Winchester, Model 70. I expect 
to use 180-gr. Silvertip ammunition in the rifle 
and want to sight it in for 200 yd., but am 
puzzled about how to set it; and a ballistics 
table I’ve consulted only confuses me the more. 


bought a 


I need help badly—for if I have to shoot 
much to find out whether I’ve doped things 
right [calculations omitted, for the sake of 


brevity], I'll have no ammunition left for deer! 
—A. C. P., Minn. 


Answer: The figures in the ballistics table 
you consulted doubtless had reference to the 
line of bore, not the line of sight, which in this 
case is what to base your calculations on. 

The Lyman Alaskan clicks for each minute 
of angle. A minute of angle changes the point 
| of impact 1 in. at 100 yd., 2 in. at 200 yd., 3 in. 
at 300 yd., and so on. Let’s assume that you 
target your rifle in at 100 yd. and want it to hit 
on the nose at 200 yd. If you discover, say, 
that your bullets hit just at the point of aim, 
as far as elevation goes, but 4 in. to the right, 
you would then correct by four clicks to the 
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FOR MILITARY TRAINING 


LYMAN 
No. 57 MS SIGHT 





A typical example of the adaptatior 
of a popular peacetime sight to wal 
needs is this Lyman 57 MS receiver 
sight mounted as standard equipment 
on the Mossberg rifle used for military 
training purposes. This type of Ly- 
man sight has been a favorite witt 
shooters in small bore competitions 
The 57 MS is furnished with adjust- 
able windage and elevation slides, and 
1%, min. click adjustments. 

Lyman No. 57E for Winchester Model 
75 training rifle. 


Y {thi 
Ln I 
METALLIC AND TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 


IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS 
CUTTS COMP 


Our General Catalog, Free 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. | 











. predominant wherever 


shooters gather! 







OFFICER'S MODEL 
TARGET REVOLVER 







38 Cal. Special 
Today, Colt skill is devoted to winning the war. 
After the peace, we'll again supply our shooting friends. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


ONLY A FEW LEF 


New Win. Model 65, 32 20 WCF, open sights $5! 
New live leather Gov't 11,” Sling Straps I 
Swivels for above 1',” sling straps, per pair 

New Barrels for .45 Colt Automatic 

New Magazines for .45 Colt Automatic ! 
New Magazines for .32 H. & R. Automatic 2 
Genuine Mills Web Belts, 16 & 20 gauge only, ea. l 
Regulation Holsters, .45 auto. 1911 Model 2 
Crossman Pellets, 177 & .22 calibers, per M ! 
High Speed Military gun bluer : ! 
303 British Ctges. Metal Point Bullet, per box ! 
New Hammers for 1917 Colt $3.95; Smith & Wesson 3 
ad WE BUY GOOD USED GUNS FOR CASH e 


Send 3 cent stamp for list Rifles and Revolvers 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO 
L-52 Warren St. (*2 Peposit C.O.D.’s.) New York 
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left and two clicks up; for to strike right on 
the nose at 200 yd. the bullet should strike 
about 2 in. high at 100 yd. So sighted, your 
pullets would strike 1 in. above point of aim 
it 50 yd., 2 in. above at 100, 134 in. above at 
50, right on at 200, and about 9 in. low at 300. 
You are correct in assuming that each click 
as a value of*™% in. at 25 yd., % in. at 50 yd., 
nd 34 in. at 75 yd. You are also correct in 
ssuming that if your rifle is sighted in for 200 
i. and you want your bullet to hit a deer at 
1e point of aim at 300 yd., you would give 
iat "scope three clicks’ elevation, since at 300 
1. each click has the value of 3 minutes of 
gle and that would raise the point of impact 
in. 
To sight in for long-range shooting (which 
s what I’d do if I were you), have your bullets 
trike 3 in. high at 100 yd., 4 in high at 150, 
in. high at 200, right on the nose at 250, and 
in. low at 300.—/J. O’C. 


Those California Deer 


Question: I'm in the market for a good deer 
rie and seem to favor one with a slide action, 
because I shoot from the left side. What caliber 
would you recommend?—R. M. B., Calif. 


Answer: From what I know about southern 
California hunting, a good many of the shots 
you'll get are at relatively long range, across 
deep canyons. Consequently, I wouldn’t recom- 
mend any slide-action rifle because the bullet 
trajectories in such calibers as .30 and .35 
Remington are too curved. 

The rifle which sounds like a good bet to me 
is the .300 Savage, Model 99. Be sure to get a 
solid frame rather than the takedown. Then put 
a good ’scope on that baby, and you will have a 
mightly fine rifle for those brushy hills.—J. O’C. 


.30/06 Bullets for .30/40 Krag? 


Question: I have some old .30/06 Govt.-issue 
ammunition. The bullets are pointed, with 
metal jackets, and some have been dipped in 
red paint, others in black or purple. What 
does the paint indicate? Can .30/06 bullets be 
used in the .30/40 Krag, will the primers fit 
the Krag case, and can unfired primers be re- 
moved safely?—M. G. G., Nev. 


Answer: The .30/06 and the .30 40 have the 
same groove diameter (.308 in.), and bullets 
are interchangeable. However, .30 06 bullets 
dipped in red paint are tracers, while those 
dipped in black or purple paint are armor 
piercers, and either kind will ruin your barrel. 
Don’t use them! 

Primers used in the .30/40 case are the large 
rifle size, measuring .210. You can use Frank- 
ford Arsenal primers, the Winchester 120, or 
the Remington 813. Primers in 1942 G.I. am- 
munition would fit into your Krag case, but you 
can’t get them out of their .30/06 case because 
they're crimped in. Primers in commercial car- 
tridges are not crimped in, and can be punched 
out safely.—J. O'C. 


Interchangeable Shells 


Question: I have a 20 gauge Winchester 
pump gun chambered for 234-in. shells. Would 
it damage the gun to use what few 2!4-in. shells 
I have on hand?—J. G. R. Jr., Md. 


Answer: You can use those 2';-in. shells 
without the slightest danger or difficulty. The 
only effect will be to open up your patterns 
slightly, and usually that isn’t a bad thing. If 
your gun is bored 70 percent, say, those shorter 
shells will give you 60 or 65 percent.—J. O’C. 


2-R Lovell Has Proved Itself 


Question: For some years I’ve been more or 
less interested in vermin hunting, but now the 
g has bitten me hard. If a 2-R Lovell rifle 
wouldn’t be too dangerous, in the farmlands of 
Arkansas, who could make one up for me after 


war?—Pvt. B. M. H. Jr., U.S.A. 


Answer: For anything up to woodchucks and 
rabbits I don’t know of a better caliber than 
the 2-R, After the war any number of private 
makers could provide you with a rifle, and you 
could get a custom loader to furnish ammunition 

(Continued on page 65) 
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These Mountain-Made | 
Hunting Clothes Keep Me 
~~. WARM and 

~ WELL PROTECTED , 


a 








The famous Woolrich mountain-made hunting clothes 
have gone to war, too—keeping Uncle Sam's construc- 
tion and operation gangs in Alaska, Greenland, Iceland 
and other cold climates warm, comfortable and well 


protected. To take care of civilian war workers is our 
first job, just as it has been in many previous wars 
during our 113 years of service. Therefore, the supply 
for our sportsmen friends is limited. If you cannot get 
just what you want from your dealer, don’t blame 
him—after Victory he will again have a complete 
stock for your selection. 
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: Buy More War Bonds! 
\ 


WOOLRICH 


~ \ WOOLEN MILLS, Woolrich, Penna. 
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A Fox double is more than a gun to its owner. ... 
Mechanical precision that assures dependability—per- 
fect balance that makes it a joy to handle—and fine 
appearance that inspires pride of ownership, combine 
to make your “Fox” a prized possession, for life! 
Guns for war now prevent production but—Fox guns 
will be back—with Victory! Fox Gun Division, 
Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, New York. 


“ FOX @ 


Double Barrel Shotguns 


PLEASE MENTION OUTDOOR LIFE WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


CARTRIDGE RE-LOADIN 


Our Catalog-Hand Book tells 
: “ about fascination of making your 
* oe own ammunition Complete intorma- 
tion (illustrated) on everything per- 
taining to guns. Send 20c for copy. 
The 20c partially covers cost of publishing and mail- 
ing. Canada requests send 25c. 
Circular on ‘‘Pacific’’ Reloading Tool FREE. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO, 
















GUN SIGHT 
co 







357 Hayes Street 
San Francisco, California 





Rattlers and Dynamite 





NE beautiful late-October morning 
C) about 4 years ago, a friend and I 

were trudging up a steep, rocky, 
cedar-covered hillside to take up our po- 
sitions at a deer crossing in the Carrizo 
Mountains in central New Mexico. This, 
as many Westerners know, is the very 
heart of the mountain diamond-back 
country. 

These are big snakes, some of them 
well over 6 ft. long and as thick as a 
man's biceps. They don’t jump, they 
don't spit, they don’t lie in wait in trees 
to drop on you; nor do they do any of 
the other wild things you've perhaps 
heard about them. And their bite is not 
likely to be fatal if you attend to it 
promptly. But they do average a good 
5 ft. of pure, unadulterated cussedness, 
and will fasten on to you if they get a 
chance. 

About mid-fall, in this part of the 
Southwest, the diamond-back rattlers 
band together for the winter hiberna- 
tion, In the last few warm days before 
the long cold sets in, they congregate 
around a den to bask in the sun on near- 
by rocks. And it was into just such a 
pleasant little gathering that my friend 
and I blundered. 

My first inkling of the danger was a 
whispered warning—whispered to keep 
me from making a quick move. I froze 
in my tracks," my companion’s gun 
spoke, and a wriggling snake was blast- 
ed from a rock not 3 ft. to my left. I 
started toward it when from every side 
arose the ominous buzz which all West- 
ern cattlemen know and dread. 

My blood froze as dozens of ugly heads 
rose up around me. My impulse was to 
get somewhere else fast, but I realized 
that to move in any direction would 
mean placing myself within striking dis- 
tance of one of those undulating coils. 
After a few moments the hissing began 
to subside, and the natural cowardice 
of the diamond-back began to work in 


r 
4 


— 










. 
Rats) 


my favor. One by one the big fellows 
unwound and slid off down the hillside. 
It was soon safe to move, but some 
seconds passed before I could get my 
legs to function. Cold sweat covered my 
body, and the pit of my stomach felt as 
though an elevator had just dropped 
from under me. 

New courage, however, is quickly born. 
And looking at each other, my friend 
and I silently agreed that deer hunting 
for the time being was out. Our job 
was to round up as many of these ugly 
reptiles as we could. Two or three well- 
placed shots took care of some strag- 
glers. Then we stood our rifles against a 
near-by rock shelf and mapped out our 
antisnake campaign. 

With our hunting knives each of us 
cut a long, straight cedar limb, leaving 
a bit of side branch on the end to act as 
a hook. So armed, we cautiously ap- 
proached the den. Every intervening 
rock and bush was carefully gone over 
to make sure there were no snakes out- 
side to embarrass us—a precaution that 
yielded one fellow about 5% ft. long. 

The hole—about 1% ft. in diameter— 
into which the rattlers had made their 
way, ran slightly upward for about 6 
ft., then hollowed out into a large cave. 
The stench was disgusting, and looking 
in we could dimly see a great mass of 
intertwined bodies. Beady eyes stared 
back unblinkingly, and forked tongues 
played ceaselessly in and out of dozens 
of scaly mouths. Then the buzzing be- 
gan again. We shoved our sticks into 
the repulsive mass and, by twisting 
rapidly, were able to hook and drag 
out one squirming diamond-back. He 
dropped with a sodden plunk, then 
whipped into a coil, ready to do bat- 
tle. Our rifles soon spelled his finish. 


N THE next three hours we dragged out 

and killed about 40 snakes, the small- 
est of which measured 4% ft., the largest, 
6 ft. 4 in. Even then the rattling inside 
the hole seemed only slightly diminished. 
We could see no more snakes nor could 
we feel any with our sticks, so it was 
decided that to get the rest of them we 
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Deer hunting can hold real danger—when 


you blunder into a nest of angry snakes’ 


By W. H. NICKELS 


would have to dynamite. But, as youn; 
fellows are apt to do, I made the mi 
take of trying to get just one more. 
After poking carefully along the mai 
tunnel with my stick, to make su 
there were no snakes near the entrancs 
I tried to reach farther back into t} 
den. To do this I put my arm in th 
hole nearly to the shoulder, and almost 
immediately felt the stick move as 
touched another wriggling diamond 
back. I also felt something else—a cold 
slithering body on my bare elbow. Agai: 
panic seized me. And again I knew 
that to move might be fatal. In the few 
seconds it took that 


below I lived a lifetime. 


VIDENTLY the snake had been in 

crevice above the tunnel roof and si 
had not received his share of the pokin; 
Otherwise he would have struck fir 


and asked questions later. This experi- 


ence made me pretty sick, so it was de 
cided that I should rest while my friend 
made the mile hike to a prospector’ 
shack for some dynamite. 

I sat down to wait. Soon the buzzin; 
stopped, and when I again peered int 
the hole there were four or five rattle: 
within reach of my stick. These kept 
me busy until friend, prospector, and 
explosives turned up. 

Being an old hand with dynamite, th: 
prospector finished the job. He tied 
three yellow sticks to the end of one of 
our cedar limbs, cut off a bit of fuss 
inserted a cap, and told us to scram. 


Finding a sheltered spot a couple of 


hundred feet down the hillside, we s 


down and waited for the shot to go off. 
The explosion shook the ground and 
rained débris all around us. When we 


got back to the den we found it silent 
and smoking. 


I have no way of knowing how many 


snakes were killed, but my guess would 
be more than 100. And as each one wa 
a potential menace to stock and gam 
as well as to man, we felt that our afte 
noon had been well spent. You can get 
deer any day in that country. 


snake to crawl 
across my arm and drop into the hole 
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ond of the field. and not more than 100 


Shooters’ Problems 


(Continued from page 63) 


you didn’t care to reload yourself. However, 


the Lovell has achieved such popularity as a 


deat that—though there’s been no such an- 
uncement thus far—it’s practically a lead- 
e cinch that the commercial outfits will 


produce it when you boys get the Japs and 
Ratzis in hand.—J, O’C. 


.32 Special vs. .30/30 for Deer 


Question: I have a few Remington Core-Lokt 
170-gr. bullets for my .32 Special Winchester, 
Model 64. Will they be all right for shooting 
deer in brush country? And for such work, how 
does the .32 Special compare with a .30/30?— 
C. 3. dus We Ve 


Answer: The .32 Special is certainly as good 
a deer cartridge as the .30/30. The standard .32 
Special load is a 170-gr. bullet, muzzle velocity 
2,260 foot seconds; the standard .30/30 load is 
a 170-gr. bullet at 2,200. As you see, the dif- 
ference is very slight, and if there is any 
difference at all in effect it would be in favor 
of the .32 Special.—J. O’C. 


Shotgun for 13-year-old 


Question: I am 13 and own a .22. I’ve used 
shotguns at skeet events and in the field, and 
now I’d like to own one. From my past expe- 
rience, I think a 20 gauge repeater or automatic 
would be much superior to any other kind.— 


D. S., Mich. 


Answer: I have a 13-year-old boy myself. He 
hunts a lot with me and he is a good shot, but 
I should hate to see him have an automatic 
shotgun. It’s the most dangerous and deadly 
weapon made, and in the hands of a boy as 
young as you it might lead to promiscuous 
shooting. Frankly, I think you would be better 
f with the simple-to-understand and almost 
foolproof double barrel. Why don’t you con- 
sider one, instead of letting your mouth water 
for that automatic?—J. O’C. 


Recoil of a .270 


Question: I'm thinking of buying a .270 rifle 
for all-purpose hunting, but have heard (a) it 
kicks like a mule, (b) it’s a nice-behaving baby. 
—C. McC., Mass. 


Answer: The recoil of a .270 is noticeably 
less than that of a .30/06, some of which kick 
enough to be rather unpleasant. A .270 rifle 
weighing 8 lb. and with a 24-in. barrel shouldn’t 
kick enough to bother even a relatively small, 
light person. Neither the muzzle blast nor the 
actual punch is bad. I have shot .270’s for many 
years, and although they kick more than a 
.250/3000 or a .257 I have never been bothered 
by the recoil.—J. O’C. 


Rifle Sight for Man of 40-odd 


Question: Lately I’ve been having trouble 
seeing the rear sight on my lever-action .300 
Savage, Model 99-EG. I’m nearly 50 years of 
age and exceptionally farsighted, but can’t read 
without glasses. I’ve tried a peepsight, but it 
doesn’t seem to help 

Most all of our shots are snapshots at around 
100 yd. in hilly country, and I’m wondering if 
a ’scope would help. Hunters hereabouts say it 
would be too slow for brush shooting, and that 
there would be too much shadow anyway.— 
J]. G. F., Ontario. 


Answer: I think a ‘scope is the answer to 
your problem. As we grow older our eyeballs 
harden and flatten, and we have great difficulty 
sing on two things at once; which is what 
have to do when using a peep sight. Open 
Sights are worse, for then you have to focus on 
hree objects: front sight, rear sight, and target. 

Scopes are just as fast as any iron sights, and 
a good ’scope with a wide field is the fastest 
Sight made. Those who say the ’scope is slow 
have used one with a small field and short eye 
relief, or one mounted high above the comb. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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~ ADD THIS TO YOUR CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
MAKE YOUR RUBBER FOOTWEAR LAST LONGER! 


Rubber Boots and Rubber Hi-Tops are FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE STEPS: 

rationed for essential work. They cannot 1. Keep it clean . . wipe off oil or grease at once, 
be sold for sportsman’s hunting and fish- — 2. Put on and take off carefully . . . rough handling 
ing use. If you have any rubber footwear, may tear the uppers and linings. 

take care of it. With reasonable use and 
care good rubber footwear should last 4, 
for the duration—and beyond. 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Indiana 


BALL-BAND 
FOOTWEAR 


RUBBER — LEATHER — KNITTED AND FELT 

































3. Dry out slowly . away from stoves, fireplaces, 
or registers. 

. Keep out of sun when not in use. Store in o cool, 

dark, dry place. 








REG. U. S. 


oo — BUY WAR BONDS!  _ 
DUCK HUNTERS | RHEUMATISM 


















. Nationally known duc k ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 
NS &- ~~ CROnGGANE  “wanara. Why continue to suffer the agoniz- 
sé "Sao 4 hes the art of call ing pains of these diseases when the 
Cr ‘ 
is Uvsee 92.09. Crow usual remedies have failed. Learn 
we $2.50. Duck calls — about a new trustworthy, modern 
toune yarre $2.50. ° A ? 
Octagon $3.50 Inlaid $5.00 & $7.50. Decoys—A cata- | Non-surgical treatment method. This marvelous 
logue full of hunting tips. Price 10 cents. | treatment is completely explained in the Ball 


_E. Clinic's FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 
Oscar Quam, 3502-E-25 St. Mpls., Minn. | gait cLiNnic, Dept. 4000, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





You'll Find All the Answers in Valuable 
New “TIPS TO TRAPPERS” Book! 


Po oe oe ee ee ee oe oe ee ee oe oe oe ee ee ee ee oe oe oe ee 
Mail to point below nearest to you: i 


GET YOUR Sane ROEBUCK and CO. pilbiaiie 
Wie Es hi - . aa is « Dallas « K ity « 
FREE copy! : _ Sapling irre gs obliga on, latest edition of ; 





“Tips to Tr ippers, also fur shipping tag 
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“I get fewer days off than I 
used to. But I'll knock more 
rivets tomorrow for knocking 
off-a few ducks today.” 

Companion to the outdoor 
man both at work and at play is 
his Brown’s Beach Jacket. It's a 
friendly jacket, warm yet flexi- 
ble. Light but tough, it bars both 
wind and rain. Low in price, it 
outwears two or three ordinary 
garments. Try one on today 
it’s sold on a money back guar- 
antee. 8 styles, your dealer's 

or send for FR EE folder and 


sample of cloth. 









BROWN'S BEACH 
JACKET COMPANY. 


255 Chandler St. 
Worcester, Mass. 





JACKETS 


WAL ae Lo 


©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 
U. S. ARMY RATION BAGS (NEW) 49 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) . 3.50 
SLIGHTLY USED CAISSON WHLELS with Axies, 56°’ ~— 
Weight Per Pair With Axle, 322 18S... . . $37.50. 
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Ringneck Pheasant 
(Continued from page 24) 


point. 
behind where Flash was telling tne the 
bird was. For once this cock lost its 
self-assurance and broke out of the ditch, 
cackling wildly. I downed it. The spot 
where it was flushed was several hundred 


yards from where the dog first had 
pointed it. 
It was in 1887 that pheasants were 


first imported and released in the eastern 
United States. The experiment was un- 
successful. The later success of the birds 
in the Northwest prompted further at- 
tempts, however, and eventually the bird 


took hold. There probably is very little 
English-pheasant blood in him today. 
Many of that strain were imported in 
first plantings, but couldn’t cope well 
with our northern climate and didn’t 
breed heartily in the wild. So most of 
our pheasants show unmistakably the 


ringneck markings and other character- 
istics of the Chinese bird, which is found 
in much the same climate and terrain— 
grainfields, water valleys, meadows, and 
marshes. 

As to the last-mentioned: If, after the 
gunfire of the first several days of the 


open season, you wonder where the 
Chinks are, go into the swamps. There, 
too, they are likely to winter. 

There is no point in comparing the 


pheasant with the ruffed grouse as a 
game bird, to the disparagement of the 
former. Gunners who have hunted the 
ruffed grouse consider it the finest native 
game bird we have, and the hardest to 
get. But to assume that we have dis- 
placed the grouse, and other fine native 
game birds, with an inferior foreigner 
just doesn’t make sense. The natives 
were gone, for they were incapable of 
coping with the changed conditions im- 
posed by settlement and crowded popu- 


lations. Along came this big and sporty 
bird to fill the vacuum and make the 
hearts of gunners glad. 

Unlike the grouse, it can easily be 


raised in captivity. It is fecund, hearty, 
and far from being finicky. It is almost 
as adaptable as the English sparrow. 
Give it a climate and terrain to its liking, 


and it will flourish like the green bay 
tree. 
The snows and wooded silences of 


northern New England, the Adirondacks, 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, and north- 
ern Wisconsin and Minnesota suit it not, 
but in that broad belt between such 
areas and the 40th parallel it is very 
much at home. South Dakota is our 
greatest pheasant state—the kill there in 
1942 was 4,500,000 birds. It is Every- 
man’s game bird throughout its ex- 
tensive range. 

To hunt it involves no hardships, no 
travel, and little expense. And when 
you've shot a pheasant, you’ve annexed 
a lot of delicious meat for the family 
dinner table. 

One reason why the pheasant does so 
well over so wide a territory is that he 
is almost omnivorous. While his lunch 
pail contains chiefly insects, worms, all 
sorts of small animal life, wild plants, 
and seeds, he is not above taking in al- 
most anything that comes along that he 
can swallow. 

Several years ago I was talking with 
a very intelligent and observant New 
Jersey farmer, owning a large and suc- 
cessful farm. Just before I joined him 
he had swung his mowing machine 
around a tuft of grass in which was a 
field mouse’s nest. On turning at the 
LIFE 
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So I jumped into the ditch just | 
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end of the field, and not more than 100 
feet from the nest, he saw a cock 
pheasant walk out of the weeds border- 
ing the farm road, advance upon the 
nest, and peck at it vigorously. The 
farmer saw the cock gulp one baby 
mouse and, after the advancing mowing 
machine drove the pheasant away, found 
that all the mouselets had been killed 
by powerful blows of the cock’s beak. 
That beak, as most hunters have noticed, 
is rugged and curved, almost in the 
pattern of a bird of prey’s. 

Why do most states with open seasons 
on pheasants protect the hens? Because 
it has been found that a ratio of one 
cock to four or five hens is quite ade- 
quate—the pheasant being polygamous, 
like our domestic chickens. And since 
broods are about evenly divided between 
male and female there always is likely 
to be a surplus of cocks. 

The male is very aggressive, and dur- 
ing the mating season stages fierce 
battles for possession of the hens. Early 
one spring I chanced to witness one such 
battle. I heard squawks, thumpings, and 
threshing in the long grass at the edge 
of a field. Advancing quietly, I saw what 
was doing. Two cock pheasants were 
fighting like two roosters, pecking, strik- 
ing with their feet, and flying at each 
other. The head of each was bleeding. 
As a gallery there were several quiet, 
sober-colored hens, waiting to see which 
of the battling males would take them 
over. 

The tourney ended with one bleed- 
ing male running away to the shelter 
of some brush, the other following him 
for a little way, then going back to 
ruffle a wing for the edification of the 
members of the harem he’d either won 
or saved. 

Don’t waste any time weeping over the 
good old days when many a man killed 
half a dozen ruffed grouse out of one 
tree, or knocked off fifty fine prairie 
chickens in one day. We have a very 
fine game bird to take their place, and 
one that will stay with us always, if we 
give it half a chance.—P, A. P. 


Alaska Molly 


(Continued from page 27) 





course. No one has ever tried to confirm 
it. But there was Company D that had 
Bruno the bear, and the Air Squadron 
Headquarters, where lived Pepita the 
porcupine. 

Soldiers like pets, as I’ve said. For 
her species, Molly had a winsome face 
and a brae that was bonnie. Well—it 
might have been. Never actually heard it 
myself. Anyway, she was far and away 
too young. 

Red tape flowed from the ticker for 
some little time before the terms of the 
adoption were all in order. The U.S. 
Army had to make application to the 
game commission for a permit to keep 
one live game animal in captivity, to wit: 
one female calf moose. It had also to 
pledge that she would be kept, fed, and 
otherwise properly maintained. Behind 
this pledge there was very evidently a 
clause upholding Molly’s “inalienable 
right to the pursuit of happiness.” A 
good clause, but one-sided. 

That’s all I knew about Molly for quite 
1 long time. I thought about her and I 
thought about her collective parents, the 
oldiers. When I asked someone who 
knew someone who'd seen her, they said 
she was doing very well. 

Soldiers en masse are hard to ask 
about. 
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Give your feet the same warm protection that Uncle Sam 
gives our armed forces—RIPON WOOL SOCKS. They 
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Will Moth Preventives Rust Your Gun? 


By HAROLD L. WALKER 
Professor of Metallurgical Engineering, University of Illinois 


ECENTLY, in at least two of the 
sporting magazines, a question has 
been raised as to the corrosive effect 

of moth preventives upon guns that have 
been stored away. These questions were 
asked by young men entering the armed 
forces and they were apparently con- 
cerned about the preservation of guns 
during their absence. 

The published answers to these queries 
expressed the opinion that no corrosion 
should take place. But when I ques- 
tioned one of the men in the sporting- 
goods department of one of Chicago’s 
large stores, he stated that guns stored 
with moth preventives 
and brought to them were 
badly rusted. 

Here, then, were two 
diametrically opposed 
opinions, neither of which 
had been substantiated 
by supporting data. I have 
since conducted a con- 
trolled experiment upon 
the corrosion of steel with 
two commonly used moth 
preventives, and this is a 
report for those who are 
interested. 

The chemical most used 
for preventing destruc- 
tion of woolens by moths 
is naphthalene (C,,H,), —~ | 
commonly in the form of i. 
moth balls. Another chem- 
ical used, and one which eT 
is probably more effec- A 
tive, is paradi- 
chlorbenzene 
(C,H,Cl.). These 
aromatic com- 
pounds do not de- 
compose easily. 
Neither carbon 
nor hydrogen, the 
only two elements 
in naphthalene, 
would suggest cor- 
rosion of steel. 
Each molecule of paradichlorbenzene, 
however, contains two atoms of chlorine; 
and chlorine, if free or in certain other 
compounds, readily attacks steel with a 
destructive action. 

To ascertain what if any degree of 
corrosion takes place upon prolonged ex- 
posure to these chemicals, a plain carbon 
steel similar to steel used in barrels and 
other gun parts was obtained and hot- 
rolled into several small cylinders ap- 
proximately ™% in. long and % in. in 
diameter. In accordance with methods 
used by metallographers in preparing 
metals for microscopic examination, 
these specimens were rough-polished on 
one transverse face, then washed several 
times in ethyl alcohol and dried in a 
stream of warm air, to make certain 
they were free of water. 

The specimens, unoiled, were now 
placed in 1-in. test tubes and exposed to 
the two chemicals from March 4 until 
July 15, a total of 19 weeks. Temperature 
varied from 70 to 95 degrees F. 

As the sketch shows, in some cases 
the steel was separated from the chemi- 
cal by a loose wad of cotton and was 
exposed to the chemical gas only; in 
others the steel was in direct contact 





>. 


hoe and covered by the chemicals. There 
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samples of steel, as follows: 

Specimen No. 1. Steel in contact with 
paradichlorbenzene, as in B. The test 
tube was stoppered and occasionally 
breath was blown into the test tube to 
furnish some moisture. At the end of 
16 weeks there was no indication of cor- 
rosion or chemical attack and the speci- 
men remained bright and shiny. The 
stopper was then removed and the con- 
tents exposed to the atmosphere for 3 
more weeks. During this period the 
temperature rose to around 95 degrees F 
and relative humidity was above 90 per- 
cent saturation for several days. At the 
end of the 19 weeks there 
were still no indications 
of corrosion. 

Specimen No. 2. Steel 
in contact with naphtha- 
lene, as in B. The ex- 
posure conditions for this 
specimen were identical 
with those for specimen 
No. 1, and at the end of 
19 weeks there were no 
visible indications of cor- 
rosion. 

Specimen No. 8. Steel 
not in contact with para- 
dichlorbenzene, as in A 
YY) Exposure conditions just 
as before, except that the 
specimen was not in con- 
tact with the chemical 


were six 





QR but was exposed to the 
> gas only. At the end of 
e 19 weeks there were no 


' visible indications 
of corrosion. 

Specimen No. 4. 

Steel not in con- 

tact with naphtha- 

lene, as in A. Ex- 


ed posure conditions 
JA J . A as before. At the 
end of 19 weeks 


there were no 
visible indications 

of corrosion. 
Specimen No. 5. Steel in contact with 
paradichlorbenzene, as in B. Because 
specimens Nos. 1 to 4 were essentially 
free from moisture during the first 16 
weeks of exposure, specimen No. 5 was 
exposed as follows: A small swab of cot- 
ton was saturated with water and 
suspended about 1 in. from the stopper 
by means of a small paper clip. The 
atmosphere inside the test tube was 
continuously saturated for the 19-week 
period, and condensed moisture stood on 


the walls of the tube for the entire 
period. 

At the end of 1 week of exposure, 
corrosion had begun in a number of 
places on the surface of the specimen. 


Corrosion was progressive over the 19- 
week period, and the specimen was now 
in a bad state of rusting. The rust was 
quite heavy in places and seemed to be 
adherent. The conditions were entirely 
abnormal. There were no indications of 
side reactions; only rusting seemed to 
be taking place. The chemical was 
stained a light brown color from contact 
with the ferrous oxide. 

Specimen No. 6. The specimen of steel 
was placed in a test tube and kept sealed 
for 15 weeks. Occasionally breath was 
blown into the test tube. This was used 
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You will welcome the heartier 
flavor and mellow richness when 
first you try Kentucky's finest 
Bourbon. There’s only one better 
buy in bonds...War Bonds! 
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FROM “DOC” PETERS 
SCRAPBOOK 


“That's a pheasant 
my neighbor's son bagged for Sunday 
dinner. But Hitler also hates wild ducks 
and geese, partridge and quail, deer 
steaks and rabbit pies. He hates every 
sort of table game that’s served in 
American homes. 


“Why? Because he knows that means 
one less meat dish purchased from your 






local butcher. It’s money saved for war 
bonds. It’s transportation saved for war 
loads. It’s more beef and lamb and ham 


available for shipment to American 
fighters and their allies. So hunt for 
table game all you can this fall. And 
between trips, take care of your ammu- 
nition. Store it ina dry place. 


“After all, total war is just a matter 
of teamwork. While you keep your gun 
in action, Peters will help keep Uncle 
Sam's guns in action. Right now, Peters 
technicians are working full time to 
develop ammunition as powerful, de- 
pendable and accurate as science can 


PETER 





make it. Asa result, when Peters “High 
Velocity” shells and cartridges are 
again on sale, every one of ws will get 
the benefit of these advantages. 


“And speaking of teamwork — 
don’t forget to help your friend the 
Peters dealer these lean days. He’s done 
plenty of favors for you in the past. 
Now’s the time you can throw a little 


extra business in //s direction.” 


HIGH VELOCITY IS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
BY PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION + Remington Arms Company, Inc. Bridgeport, Conn. + Member American Wildlife Institute, “For a More Abundant Gar 
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is a control sample. At the end of 15 
weeks there were very small corrosion 
pits at the sharp corners of the specimen. 


They were so small as to be inconse- 
quential in appearance, but pitting had 
begun. 


At the end of 15 weeks a mixture of 
naphthalene and paradichlorbenzene was 


added and the test tube was left open 
to the atmosphere. The following week 


the temperature rose above 90 degrees F., 
und the chemicals had liquefied, com- 
pletely covering the specimen It is 
assumed that these two chemicals form 
a eutectic whose melting point is slightly 
ibove 90 degrees F. During the last 
three weeks the steel specimen was 
alternately incased in a liquid and a 
solid, depending upon the atmospheric 
temperature. 

At the end of 4 weeks’ exposure to a 
mixture of the two chemicals the surface 
was still bright and shiny, and corrosion 
had not progressed beyond that due to 
open exposure to the atmosphere at the 
end of the first 15 weeks. In fact, it 
appears that the liquid or solid mixture 
of chemicals protected the steel against 
further corrosion. 








Findings. The appearance of the sur- 
face of all the specimens is shown in the 
photograph. The full amount of small 
pitting in Specimen No. 5 was not caught 
by the camera. 

On the 
considered 
tions, to store 
preventive 


basis of this experiment it is 

safe, under normal condi- 
guns with these two moth- 
chemicals in trunks, clothes 
closets, or gun There is no evi- 
dence of corrosion from reactions be- 
tween the steel and the chemicals, eithe1 
by direct contact or from gases. The 
conditions of No. 5 specimen are entirely 
abnormal, and the amount of moistur¢ 
present in the test tube would undoubted- 
ly have caused rusting, even in the 
absence of the moth preventive In 
fact, it is my opinion that specimen 
No. 5 would have rusted more if the 
chemical had not been present. A sur- 
face coating of oil or grease would have 
prevented some of this rusting, of course. 

A word of caution seems in order 
about mixing these two chemicals for 
use as a protection against moths in 
clothes. In very hot weather, such a 
mixture may liquefy and mess up any 
clothes with which they are in contact. 


cases. 


Buffalo Market Hunters 


HE vast number of buffaloes that once 

ranged on the plains is well known. 
But what isn’t so well known is the 
market hunting that wiped out millions 
on millions of the great animals within 
the space of a few years. 

The year 1872 spelled the finish of the 
great buffalo herds, for in that year it 
became known that buffalo hides would 
fetch $3.75 each in the market. By 
wagon, rail or horse, and afoot, the 
market hunters poured into the buffalo 
territory to make a good and easy liv- 
ing. A buffalo outfit, says Walter P. 
Taylor, of the Texas Codperative Wild- 
life Research Unit, consisted of a killer 
and two skinners, with a wagon, span of 
mules, one or more powerful buffalo 
rifles, a stock of ammunition, butcher 
knives, and whetstones. By 1875 buffalo 
killing was an organized industry. In 
1877 there were fully 1,500 killing outfits 


ML 


The contributor of this 


in Texas, west of Fort Griffin, in what is 
now Shackleford County. 

In March, 1876, one concern advertised 
for freighters to haul 500,000 lb. of buf- 
falo hides from Fort Griffin to Dallas or 
Denison, Tex. From April to July more 
than 100 freight wagons, hauling hides, 
passed Weatherford daily. 

As for meat, the hump, 
strip, tenderloin, and hind quarters were 
removed from cow and yearling car- 
from bulls only the tongue, 

The practical extinction of the buffalo 
because it was commercially valuable 
was accomplished in a remarkably short 
space of time. A tannery was established 
at Fort Griffin, Tex., in the spring of 
1880. It operated for but one season and 
then closed. The buffalo was gone. 

The commercialization of any species 
of wildlife—animal, bird, fish or reptile 
is the first step toward extinction. 


tongue, back 


casses; 


little story makes no claim to originality; he’s 


passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others will too 


HIS HERE Alphonse was the most 


puny fellow I ever did see. He bare- 
ly scaled 100 pounds. I was his guide 
for two weeks of bird shooting up at 
Fire Lake. The only thing that wouldn’t 
knock him down when he fired was a 
410. Yep! Come up from the city and 
took pills so he could sleep. Claimed it 
was too quiet in the woods. 
Had me worried because he had a bad 
habit of straying off without me. I was 
scared that he’d bump into old Broken 


Fang, the mad grizzly. “A bear will 
never attack unless cornered,” he in- 
forms me after I warn him, and keeps 


right on going off by himself. 

I’m busy cooking supper when a hor- 
rible ery rends my ears: “HELP. 
HELP!” I recognize Alphonse’s voice. 
I leave the bacon to burn whilst I grab 
my rifle and haul myself toward the 
source of the cries. I make the crest of 
the hill just in time to see this Alphonse 
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up in a little tree. My blood ran cold at 
what I saw at the base. There was Bro- 
ken Fang busy making a ladder 
can reach Alphonse. 
Then I see Alphonse 
couple .410 shells. 


so’s he 


fiddling with a 
“Going to sell himself 
for as dear a price as he can,” I thinks 
to myself. That .410 would only wound 
the fleas in the grizzly’s hide, 

3roken Fang places’ the ladder 
against the tree and starts climbing. Al- 
phonse fires twice into the bear’s open 
mouth. For about two minutes the bear 
hangs there surprised-like. Then down 
he crashes to the ground. 

I come up in time to congratulate 
phonse on his wonderful feat. 

The little fellow says, “He ain’t dead. 
He’s only asleep!” I’m fixing to call him 
a liar when he informs me: “Sure. I 
merely removed the shot from the shells 
and filled them with those sleeping tab- 
lets I carry.”—John Krill. 


Al- 
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WHAT A HOBBY 


taxidermy has become with 
HUNTERS AND ANGLERS. You would be 
amazed, Mr. Sportsman, at what you are 
MISSING by NOT knowing TAMIDERMY and 
mounting your valuable trophies of the hunt! 


300,000 STUDENTS rest rorian's 


school. Think of that? Join this throng of 
SMART SPORTSMEN. Save your TROPHIES! 


QUICKLY LEARNED AT HOME ?:"° 


very 
first lesson teaches you to MOUNT BIRDS. \ ou 
QUICKLY learn to mount animals, game heads, 
fish, pets, out HOME MUSEUM with your 
prized trophies will quickly make you FAMOUS. 
TRY iT. OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS. 


WILD GAME NOT NEEDED pperchs, 


rabbits, chicks, yes, even frogs, to make book 
ends, doorstops Ee many other useful articles, 
Youcandoa THOUSAND, WONDERFUL things 
with taxidermy. The free book explains this, 


LEARN TO TAN furs soft and pliable and 

learn NEW method to 

tan GENUINE LEATHER from all kinds of 
hides, Great spare time money maker. 

Mount and tan for 


BIG, EASY PROFITS cient ae 


dents make $50 to $75 a monthin spare time— 
some, much more, If you need extra money, do 


not overlook this tremendous OPPORTUNITY. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


for the Free Book — 


Tells how YOU can learn Taxidermy at 
10me 48 page : 100 pictures of wild-game. A 
wonderful bx ou never saw the 
like before. Th « PRICELESS to hunters, trap- 
pers and nature lovers. ABSOLUTELY FREE it you 
WRITE AT ONCE, this minute! Use the coupon 
or @ postal will de, STATE YOUR AGE, 
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Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
3148 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 





Mount Game’’. Iso tell me how I may learn 
this fascinating art easily and quickly by mail. 
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Bean’s‘BusinessMan’ Shirt 


The finest factory shirt 
made, greg of price. 
The collar has a ‘custom 
stay’’ which positively pre- 
vents corners trom) turn- 
ing up. Pre-shrunk. Two 
pockets. Compares favor- 
ably with any $3.00 shart 
on the market. One but- 
ton cuff. Comes in two 
colors. One shirt is high 
} count white broadcloth 
i with lustrous silk-like ap- 
’ | pearance, the other shirt 


is also high count white 
. broadcloth with Ys" blue 
Lie ees §«60 stripe. Price $2.35, two 


for $4.50 postpaid. Send 
samples and New Fall Catalog. 


free 


for large 


L.L. Bean, Inc., Freeport 8, Maine 


Mfrs. 


Vishing and Camping Specialties. 
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AND WARM | 


MEW WATERTIGHT, BLIZZARD-DEFYING 


HUNTING SUIT 


An absolutely new kind of outdoor 
garment for huntsmen, farmers, 
workers who must be out in wet, 
cold, or snowy weather. Does away 
with bulky, muscle-binding, heavy 
clothing — yet keeps wind, cold 
and wet OUT and body heat IN 
for EXTRA comfort — allowing 
perfect freedom of 
movement, 











Made to U. 5. ARMY 
Specifications 


One-piece—zipper fastened. Snug parka 
hood with chin straps. Water-tight ankle straps 

Webb belt. Double sewed, water-tight seams throughout 
Durable, tough, long wearing, dark olive green waterproof material 


LIMITED QUANTITY. ..ORDER TODAY 


We made a special purchase of $00 of these garments—and that may 
be all we can get until after the war! You can now buy yours on # 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Try it on, examine it carefully— 


and if you're not completely satisfied that it is the most useful 
practical and comfortable wet- and cold-weather garment you ever 
saw, send it back to us and we will return your money at once 
IMPORTANT — When ordering, give your height, weight and 
chest measure 


COOK 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


1601-Z Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 











Teer aa 
BARGAIN 
GUN CATALOG 


gorgeously illustrated . . . featuring 
thousands of guns and ‘ ‘hard-to-get 

H sports items from Americas _largest 

aa send 25c¢ (refunded with first 

bh order), We also buy and 

swap Guns, Ammunition, 


Reels, Rods, Outboards. 


KLEIN’S SPORTING GOODS © 
508B So. Halsted, Chicago 7 





FREE 











*50,.000.000 Americans now own | 


War Bonds. 
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is just the magazine 
een looking for It is ¢ 
by none othe than \ 
Harding, an ardent hunter and 
sherman, It is a monthly 
wuublication of 418 ort 
ocked full of interesting 
ticles illustrate \ 
shotes on Th NTING 
ING FUR FARMING, 
rk ar I ING et Each issue 
is al departments 
rhe Gun Rack, Fish a& Tackle, 
Dogs Travel, Fur Farmir 
Fiapline, Fur Markets and 
Qluestion Box - 
known men such as Lineoln, 
Robinson, Decker, & 
(et a copy 3 
Price (Se a copy or $1.80 per 
year, or save by sending for 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months only 50c 














Cover actual photo repro- 
duced in natural color. 


Guaranteed to please sportsmen or Fur-Fish-Game will re- 

fun your money if first copy returned in 10 ivs, ¢ p 
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ney order 
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Why Do Bullets Act That Way? 


er’s hands, represent the best that 

brains and experience, over a long 
period of trial and error, have been able 
to produce, By and large, they’ll do what- 
ever work they're meant to do, and then 
some—yet at times they'll do peculiar 
things. 

Take the 30/06 Springfield. I’ve seen it 
drill a neat round hole, at 50 yd., and ap- 
parently with plenty of energy to spare, 
in the mold board of a farmer’s old dis- 
carded plow—much to that farmer’s 
amazement, for he couldn’t believe it 
would even dent so thick a plate of chilled 
steel. 

However, shoot a rabbit endwise, at 
the same distance—50 yd.—with a 172- 
gr. M-1 boattail, as issued, and what hap- 
pens? Like as not that 30/06 Govt. bullet 
will blow up inside the rabbit; blow up 
so completely that no trace of it will be 
found. Needless to say, the rabbit, hav- 
ing absorbed somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 2,500 foot pounds of energy, will 
blow up too. Yet at 100 yd. and more, a 
sister bullet will plow right through a 
rabbit, with small entrance and exit 
holes and not much killing power, unless 
it hits a vital spot. 


Bers nan when they reach the shoot- 


Y NEXT illustration concerns a dog, 

weighing perhaps 15 lb., whom it 
was necessary to destroy. For this a 
150-gr. handloaded hollow-point, for the 
.30/40 Krag, was used, at a distance of 
20 ft. Velocity about 2,600 foot seconds; 
energy some 2,250 foot pounds. The bul- 
let struck him head-on, entering the cen- 
ter of the chest, and not a particle of it 
ever came out. That foot-high dog, in 
other words, absorbed more than a ton 
of energy in—for a guess—1/2500 second, 
and never did death come more suddenly 
or more humanely. 

Some years ago, as I recall, the muzzle 
velocity of the factory-loaded 110-gr. 
.30/06 was stepped up to 3,380 foot sec- 
onds, and at about the same time I 
changed rifles. That vermin load began 
to do spectacular things. A hawk shot 
with it promptly exploded, and many a 
jack rabbit all but disintegrated on the 
spot. Word got around, and several 
doubting Thomases gathered to see a 
demonstration. But as luck would have 
it, results at first were anything but 
spectacular, and the audience was slight- 
ly bored ... until, just before sunset, a 
jack was seen whose greatly distended 
paunch gave evidence of a particularly 
full meal. When that paunch was cen- 
tered in the cross hairs of my ‘scope—a 
perfect side shot at close range—the 
Springfield’s trigger was touched off. 

The rabbit exploded as if he’d had a 
stick of dynamite inside him. Only three 
identifiable parts of him were found: the 
two back feet and, 50 ft. away, the head, 
with bits of the fore feet hanging by 
particles of skin. 

In my experience, bullets designed to 
impact are most effective 
when striking either the brain cavity or, 
as in the case just mentioned, a distend- 
ed paunch. Sometimes the result can be 
altogether unexpected—as when I was 
target-testing my sights with this same 
.30/06 load. At the moment of let-off the 
breeze blew a leafy weed into the line of 
fire, not far from where I was shooting. 
Just beyond the weed, over a wide area, 
a cloud of dust arose; and that clean 
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target of mine was unsullied by a single 
grain of bullet! One little leaf had set 
free all its energy and dissipated it over 
the landscape. 

Again and again, when shot with a 
.220 Swift, crows will literally explode 
into space. Once I shot a coyote with 
one, using the standard 48-gr. bullet with 
its muzzle velocity of 4,140 foot seconds, 
at a distance of somewhere between 50 
and 100 yd. The bullet, entering the chest 
cavity at the base of the throat, made a 
hole the size of a half dollar; but there 
was every indication that it exploded 
just under the skin. For no lead could 
be found, and there was no exit hole. 

Now, the coyote is a pretty tough 
proposition; but so is the .220 Swift. Just 
after sunrise one spring morning a 
groundhog emerged from a clover field 
and started toward me. When he saw 
my rifle move he froze in his tracks, per- 
haps 100 yd. away. The Swift, by that 
time traveling at say 3,250 foot seconds, 
caught him in the chest and made an 
opening just the size of the original bul- 
let—but it never left the body, and death 
came after a few convulsive kicks. 

So much for what bullets traveling at 
great velocity can do. But we mustn't 
forget that they have another kind of 
velocity which in some ways is even | 
more impressive—the velocity with 
which, in their forward travel, they ro- 
tate upon their axis. That’s what barrel 
rifling is for: to stabilize a bullet on its 
course. The .30/06 Springfield barrel, for 
instance, has a rather quick twist, one 
turn in 10 in.; and similarly with most 
high-velocity rifles. This means that as 
it leaves the barrel the bullet is rotating 
at the rate of one revolution for every 10 
in. of travel, or 1.2 revolutions a foot. 

That doesn’t sound like much? Stay 
with me a bit longer. A 110-gr. .30/06 has 
a muzzle velocity of 3,380 foot seconds 
that is, feet a second. When it leaves the 
barrel, then, it is rotating at the rate of 
3,380 x 1.2, or 4,056 revolutions a second. 
That’s 243,360 revolutions a minute! 

Contrast that with the speed—about 
1,500 revolutions a minute—of the air- 
plane motors that came out of the first 
World War. It took 20 years of engineer- 
ing to add another 1,000 revolutions a 
minute to that speed, and to develop an 
airplane motor that would stand up un- 
der its effects. 

Even in a body small as a bullet, 243,- 
360 r.p.m. must build up a terrific centrif- 
ugal force, much of which still remains 
to be expended upon impact with the 
target. Not too much is known as to 
how these forces operate; but if enough 
shooters become conscious of a phase of 


bullet performance to which, now, they 
hardly give a thought, discoveries may 
follow which will contribute immensely 
to the science of ballistics—Smith H 


Lapsley 


Cleaning-rod Guide 


O PROTECT the barrel rifling, when 

cleaning lever-action rifles, save the 
plastic cap from one of the bottles in 
your medicine cabinet—a cap of the 
right size to fit over the muzzle. 

In the exact center of the cap, drill a 


hole big enough for the cleaning rod t 
pass through, and you're all set. Simply 
clap the cap over the barrel before you 
start to clean.—A. J. Luber. 
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Shooters’ Problems 


(Continued from page 65) 


When you get used to a good one, properly 
mounted, you'll wonder how you ever hit any- 
thing with iron sights. 

I suggest that you get a Weaver 330 ‘scope 
with a post reticule and have it mounted with 
the Stith install-it-yourself mount for the Model 
99 Savage. It would be wise to raise the comb 
of your rifle so that your eye will be right in 
line with that ’scope. You could lace on a 
Jostam pad, or you could build the comb up 
with walnut.—J. O’C. 


Recommended Powder Charges 


Question: Please recommend charges of du 
Pont No. 4350 for the following bullets, all of 
which will be used in modern high-grade rifles: 
The 220-gr. soft point in .30/06, the 175-gr. in 
7 mm., and the 117-gr. in .257 caliber. 

The .257 has a 22-in. barrel, the others 24 in. 
As No. 4350 is a progressive powder, I thought 
perhaps it might not perform so well in the 
22-in. barrel, possibly giving a bad muzzle 


blast—W. H. C., Mont. 


Answer: My .30/06 has a rather tight cham- 
ber, and I find that 52 gr. of No. 4350 is all I 
can use with the 220-gr. bullet without getting 
pressures which appear pretty high. But a 
friend of mine uses 55 gr. for a rifle with a 
rather large chamber. You might start at 52 
gr. and work up, quitting when the pressures 
seem high. 

For the 7 mm. I think you will find 47% gr. 
of powder about right for the 175-gr. bullet. I 
have never used that particular load, but I've 
recommended it to many 7 mm. users and they 
report very good results. Muzzle velocity, for 
a guess, would be at least 2,600 foot seconds. 

In the .257 with the 117-gr. bullet you can 
use at least 45 gr. of No. 4350, for a muzzle 
velocity of about 2,950. I don’t think you'll 
notice any difference in the muzzle blast, for 
in the .257 the powder seems to be all con- 


sumed in 22 in.—J. O’C. 


Nose Gets in the Way 


Question: I have a 12 gauge Ithaca pump 

gun with raised rib, Poly-Choke, 28-in. barrel 
overall), and 13%4-in. stock. My trouble is 
this: When I grasp the gun and let my cheek 
fall naturally against the stock, my thumb 
bumps my nose—sometimes painfully—upon 
recoil. Except for that, the gun seems to fit 
me O.K.; but to avoid getting bumped I have 
) place my thumb unnaturally, and that both- 
ers me. Would it weaken the stock too much 
to have a gunsmith cut a groove in the grip for 
my thumb to rest in?—M. K. S., Iowa. 


Answer: Evidently you are rather tall, or you 
have long arms or a long neck, or both. Your 
remedy is to lengthen that stock about '4 in. 
First try shooting the gun with a lace-on pad 
which will lengthen your stock about that 
much. When you find the length of pull which 
hts you and keeps that thumb away from your 
nose, you can have a permanent recoil pad 


htted to the stock, to increase length of pull as 


ich as need be.—J, O’C 


WACKY GUN BILL KILLED 


HE latest screwy attempt to 

compel registration and fin- 
gerprinting of gun owners— 
this being an ordnance pro- 
posed by the chief of police 
of Los Angeles, Calif.—has 
been killed despite Commu- 
nist support, we learn as we 
go to press. Many sportsmen’s 
clubs and rifle associations 
had fought the proposal. 
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ry Carp Just for a Change 


HE COMMON CARP is despised by 

most American sportsmen. Yet 

those who have fished for it on rod 

and reel—even devotees of trout 
and bass—admit that it has its points. 
For one thing, it is found in many wa- 
ters where game fish are lacking; and 
for another, angling for it has a tech- 
nique all its own. 

Carp belong to the family Cyprinidae, 
numbering some 200 genera and more 
than 2,000 species, including such well- 
known fish as dace, chubs, minnows, and 
shiners. Even in the carp genus proper, 
there are 20 or 30 species, among them 
the fish which have made “goldfish 
bowl” a household word. But only the 
common carp (Cyprinus carpio) is con- 
sidered here. 

A native of the rivers of China, it has 
been domesticated for centuries. About 
300 years ago it was brought to northern 
Europe, became naturalized in many 
streams and ponds, and multiplied amaz- 
ingly. About 1831 it was introduced into 
American waters, where it has also 
thrived—especially in the South and the 
Midwest. 

It has rather large and prominent 
scales all over its body, and a swim- 
ming bladder shaped somewhat like an 
hourglass. In domestication, numerous 
varieties have been formed—notably the 
leather carp, which is scaleless, and the 
mirror carp, with scales only along the 
lateral line or at the bases of the fins. 
Some varieties grow larger than others, 
and in suitable waters 40-pounders are 
not uncommon. 

Like catfish and eels, carp are very 
tenacious of life, and may be kept out of 
water for hours without succumbing. 
According to one old story, an artist who 
wanted to paint a carp from life kept 
one in a tub, removing it every other 
day to do a 6-hour stretch of posing. In 
the course of a week he had it out three 
times before laying his brush aside. He 
was about to kill the fish when his sister 
urged him to put it back in the stream- 
and it swam away as lively as ever. 

From all accounts, carp are most pro- 
lific. As many as 700,000 eggs are said to 
have been found in the ovaries of a sin- 
gle individual, but unfortunately the size 
and age of this fish are not given. Some 
authorities claim that carp breed several 
times a year, though I suspect that this 
depends on water temperature. Carp are 
really warm-water fish, and I doubt if 
they breed more than once in the north, 
with its long winters and short summers. 
In any case, they are long-lived. There 
are records of carp which lived to be 100 
years old, and the average age is given 
as somewhere between 30 and 40. 

Most fishermen condemn carp because 
they're not “good neighbors” to other 


fish. Very true; but they themselves are 
sufferers in this respect. Catfish, sun- 
fish, and ‘pike feed on the eggs and the 
young, and bass are especially fond of 
minnow-size carp. Other enemies include 
water snakes, turtles, kingfishers, and 
crawfish—some preferring the spawn, 
others the fry. 

My own observations and experiences 
lead me to share the general view that 
most carp are dull and sluggish. When 
played on a rod, their main claim to the 
angler’s respect is a weighty, dogged re- 





"I'd rather land one of these babies," says 
H. M. Stanberry, of Sisterville, W. Virginia, 
“than any dozen trout or bass | ever saw’ 


sistance. They thrive best in warm 
water, but seem to do right well even 
where winters are severe—in northern 
Wisconsin, say, or central New York. 
Their favorite haunts are shaded, quiet, 
weedy, muddy-bottomed. Though they 
are usually bottom feeders, rooting in 
the mud at the roots of water plants, 
they also feed at or near the surface. De- 
pending on where the food they want is 
to be had, they’ll root in deep holes, or in 
barely enough water to cover their bod- 
ies. When a fly hatch is on, they'll feed 
prodigiously on the insects that alight or 
fall spent on the surface. Also, they're 
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fond of ripe berries, and will hang 
around under bushes and trees that 
reach out over the water, when the fruit 
starts to drop, until the feast is over. The 
experienced angler bears these facts in 
mind. 

In playing carp, the best sport is to be 
had with a fly outfit such as you’d use 
for bass, except that the leader should be 
finer and longer—say 9 ft. long, and 


tapering from .016 to 1X (.009) in gut, or 


from .017 to 1X (.010) in Nylon. If the 
yater is full of snags and weeds, and the 
fish run big (say from 8 lb. up), a leader 
tapering to .012 would be a safer choice 

The float should be very light but ca- 
pable of holding up the bait and a split 
shot or two. It shouldn’t offer much re- 
sistance to the water, though, when a 
fish takes it under; otherwise an old and 
yary carp will get suspicious. Quill 


floats, or quill imitations, are recom- 
mended. 

You can easily get carp to gather 
round, if you make it a point to feed 


them in the same place every day. But 
just when you think you’ve got them 
tamed, you'll find that they’re cagy about 
taking bait when it’s attached to a hook 
To be reasonably sure of success, it’s 
best to whet their appetites with dough- 
ball bait the day before. A mixture of 
bread and bran, worked into a paste and 
then made into pellets, will do nicely 
Choose some spot where you know thr 
carp are accustomed to feed, and before 
casting out the bait take a careful 
sounding, so that you can adjust youl 
float accordingly for the next day’s fish- 
ing. Your bait should touch, or at least 
almost touch, bottom. 

The best times to fish are from day- 
break until the fish stop hitting, and 
from half an hour after sunset on. If 
it’s rainy, of course, you may have ac- 
tion all day long. Use extreme caution 
when approaching the baited area, and 
keep as far away and as well hidden as 
you possibly can—particularly if the 
water is shallow. For no matter how 
muddy it is, carp—more so than man) 
game fish—-seem to know you're there 
They may be coarse, but they’re canny' 

Once on the spot, throw out some mort 
dough balls, then wait half ar hour or s¢ 
before wetting your line. When fishing 
from a boat, in an area you havent 
baited, take along a can of stiff dough 
mixed from plain flour and water. An- 
chor, mold the dough into pellets, and 
scatter them all about the boat. Fo! 
good measure, also sprinkle some canned 
corn around that’s been cooked just lon; 
enough for the kernels to be swollen a! 
soft. Then sit and wait patiently fo 
half an hour. You can talk—but except 
for that, no noise! Various baits fol 
your hook can be used: parboiled gree! 
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peas or corn, all sorts of pastry, cater- 
pillars, and small worms—especially the 
red ones found beneath manure piles. 
Many anglers swear by a sweet paste 
made by mixing honey in the dough bat- 
ter, but all paste baits are very good. 

Now for the main dish to offer on your 
hook. Bait it with two parboiled lima 
beans, and drop them lightly in the 
water. If the carp are plentiful and the 
hour is right, you should get results. 
Since the bait is a chunky bit of protein 
and the takers may run large, about a 
3/0 hook is needed. For dough baits the 
No. 10 hooks some fellows recommend 
are O.K. ordinarily. Local peculiarities 
must be given consideration, however— 
in some waters carp prefer a small bait, 
in others a large one. 

If you have baited up with a worm, or 
a couple of rather large swollen grains 
of corn or beans, give the carp time to 
get the hook in its mouth before you 
strike. But strike quickly if you're using 
dough; otherwise the fish will suck it off 
before you have a chance to set the 
hook. 

So much for technique. Now for some 
letters about fly fishing for carp, called 
forth by one that ran in Ray’s Daybook 
some time ago, which strike me as worth 
quoting. Let’s start with H. Parlin, of 
Kansas: 

“We live near the Missouri River, some 
30 miles above Kansas City, Mo. Here 
there are several lakes and, in the river 
bottoms, lots of sloughs—all containing 
carp. In our experience they will some- 
times take a very small fly, but never a 
bright pattern. Grays are best. We use 
a 6-ft. leader and have both line and 
leader treated to float. When we see 
carp feeding in the shallows we cast to 
them from deep water, laying the fly 
lightly and letting it lie motionless, ex- 
cept for an occasional slight twitch, for 
as long as 5 minutes or more. 

“But if you really want to catch carp, 
try our method with a bass fly rod, a 6-ft. 
leader, a good sharp hook, and dough 
balls. Bait the hook firmly with a piece 
of dough ball the size of the end of your 
little finger, place a %-in. spherical cork 
6 in. above the hook, and cast into shal- 
low water (8 to 24 in. deep). For the 
dough ball we use bread flour, a little 
corn meal, corn sirup, absorbent cotton, 
and a few drops of anise oil. Mix in cold 
water to a very stiff dough, place in a 


cloth, tie in a ball, drop into boiling 
water, remove after 15 minutes, and 
hang where it will drain for an hour 
or so.” 


A 9-ft. leader and a quill float, I be- 
lieve, are better than the combination 
Parlin recommends; but his letter has 
some worth-while tips. Here’s another, 
from a Nebraska correspondent who 
didn’t wish to be identified in print: 

“I often take carp on flies right where 
I catch good crappies and bluegills—on 
a near-by spring-fed lake where mul- 
berry bushes overhang the bank. When 
the berries ripen, the blackbirds feeding 
on them shake plenty into the water, and 
the carp come running. After anchoring 
the boat out in the lake, we cast a black 
fly directly under the bushes, and it’s 
50-50 that a carp will take it. A No. 4 
wet fly seems to get more strikes than 
adry fly. Only trouble is, I dislike those 


carp so much that I get too rough—and 
lose them!” 

Alvin Arthur Duke, of Wisconsin, 
writes: “I took carp on wet flies last 


summer while fishing in an eddy below 
adam. I was using a No. 12 Dark Cahill 


with a Dark Miller for a dropper. Fish- 
ing in the dark, and rather deep, I 
Caught two carp, 8 lb. and 11 Ib. I be- 
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Good News for _ 


for a FREE copy. { 





The great fellows who went along on those fishing 
and hunting trips . . . Slim and Gus and Bill . . . remember? 
They're scattered, now, to the four corners of the earth... 
waiting, fighting, and waiting again. And the waiting is often 
harder than the fighting. For in the long moments between 
actions, the old dream of home comes up... the elusive vision 
and longing for all the old familiar things American men are 
fighting to preserve. 

To bring them home safely, to speed the return of 
the kind of world they so richly deserve, we at Shakespeare are 
putting everything we have into precision controls for bombers 
and fighters — building J/ife-savers, you might say. 

And tomorrow there will be bigger fish, for better 
tackle and taller tales for that camp again with Slim and Gus 


and Bill! 
i) oY If 
2F, MICHIGAN Ss 
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TRU-ART 


CRITERIO AUTOMATIC 


OLD AGE POLICY PAYS 
Piles Sufferers | UP TO +100 A MONTH! 


— | Ages 65 to 85, Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 
FREE BOOK—Tells Of Causes, | po.icy SENT FREE FOR INSPECTION 
Effects And Treatment 





The e & Casualty Insurance Co., 2270 Postal 





age ‘ en Life B sas City. Mo., has new ac¢ident policy for 
The McCleary Clinic, 1161 Eims Blvd., | men an ages 65 to 85. Pays up to $500 if killed; 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., is putting out an | UP te nonth for disability, PLUS hospital anc 
othe ? ly 1 ce —$3.65 par! 
up-to-the-minute 122-page book on Piles ; ? Only 1 - nt a day “ag a year! 

. cad se Me 7 elated s =f 0 claims promptly; more than one-quarter 
(Hemorrhoids), Fis tula, related ailme nts and | million people have bought Bo tal policies past 17 years. 
colon disorders. You can have a « opy of this No medical examination—no agent calls. SEND NO MONEY 
book by asking for it on a postcard sent to ve : Just ; aged abot name, agrees. Fen oe address 

r ré tionship o eneficlary 2 se By 4 
the above address. No charge. It may save VRE * a t bs ye e send policy for 10 days 


Write today. 


Land or Water, #TL- 
“DUCKS” Know Their Way 


you much suffering and money. Write today 





At beach-heads in strange lands our soldiers 






must know directions, HULL STREAMLINE 
COMPASSES are used on most military ve- 
hicles, taking the entire production of the 
Hull plant, The engineering necessary will 


F » accurate and 
compass for civillan 
autos after the war. 





serviceable 
- 









Easy to fix cuts, bruises, worn spots in tires 
SO-LO also mends shoes, raincoats, boots—any- | 
thing of rub- 
ber, leather, 
cloth 


MEND the HOLE for 


SPREADS ON like butter Dries | 


terproof. Wont come 
off —querenteed 


So ‘ Lo 6 tee STO 


Se <> cn 


HULL MFG. CO., P.O. Box 246-P11, Warren, 0. 





























Just as Heddon Rods and 
those little Heddon “ River- 
Runts” year after year have 
set so many world’s records 
for landing big fish in Na 
tional Fish Contests, so we 
hope that Heddon Products 
for war may be equally ef- 
fective in helping to“land” 
the biggest “fish” in the 
world’s history. 


*"Back the Attack-Buy War Bonds” 


James Heddon’s Sons 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 


Now 100% in War Production 





When Peace comes, we will 
again supply you with the 
Heddon Tackle that lands 
the BIG ones... 
Pal’ Steel Rods 


Heddon Tempered 
Bamboo Rods 

“River-Runt”’ Baits 

"“Crazy-Crawler’’ Baits 


and all your other pre-war 
favorites. 











BIG VALUE 


SUN BRAND 


SLEEPING 


BAGS 





Tens of 
Hard to get— Thousands 


Worth Waiting for in the Army 
Sun Brand exclusive features give our fighting 
men extra warmth and comfort Strong water 
proof duck, wool-filled and closely quilted 
tra weatherstrip covers fasteners and snaps | B-306. 
down under bag to keep out damp and cold. Rolls | 
up neatly into large canopy top. See your dealer 
ne may be able to serve you now } 


SUN TENT-LUEBBERT CO. 363 6th St., San Francisco, Calif. 

















skirt. 


white 


Ermatinger, 


Perfect 
sporting events, people, 
life-time 

. 7 ground 33 


for spotting ships, 


plastic 


moving 
TRIAL. If not fully satisfied 
SEND NO MONEY. Just pay postman $2.49 plus 
few cents postage on delivery 
postpaid! Don’t wait 
Ex may be curtailed 
: Vogue Telescope Co., 7759 8. 


No. 3 Hawaiian Wiggler 





6-POWER TELESCOPE $2.49 


planes; 
birds, etc. 
eyepieces' with 


Chic sc 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION OUTDOOR LIFE 


Takes a 143, Ib. 
Largemouth 


Fred Arbogast—"'As you do not often show 
any large fish caught by women, I am sending 
you this picture of my wife with a 1434 
largemouth bass caught on Tsala Apopka at 
my camp. She made the catch with the No. 
Hawaiian Wiggler 


black 


with 


Petersburg, Fla. 






watching 
Genuine black 
scientifically- 
mm. lens. Objects 600 yards away : 
pear as 100 yds. distant. Simple to focus on both 
and stationary objects. 15 DAYS FREE 
return for refund. 
Cash orders sent 
production of telescopes 


as it has been on binoculars. 
Halsted, Dept. 


Ib. 


stripes and 
This is the greatest bait made 
for top water weeds and bonnets.”—Elmer 












POWERFUL VISION—LONG RANGE 





lieve the fly was picked up with othe: ne 


food swirling around on the bottom of On 
the eddy.” n 
Lastly, here’s what Earl H. Swans he 


also of Wisconsin, has to say: to 1 





“Carp will take a fly, all right, but it T 
must be wet. They wait till twilight whi 
strike, so maybe they can’t see what it in t 
is they go for. kin 

“Anyway, I was fishing a little stream We 
for smallmouths one afternoon, wher late 
just about dusk I saw some dark shad- oce 
ows moving in a pool as I came near one 
Finding the pool impossible to cast to pro 
because of overhanging alders, I let my we 
Jock Scott hair fly drift with the current fish 


until it got well down. 


I started to bring cor: 
it back, when it stopped—hard. Then | for 
for 35 minutes I fought that fish, and to 1 
when it finally coasted in I was all T 
atremble, for in the darkness it looked tal 
like a 5-lb. bass. Instead, it turned out a s 
to be a carp! alm 

“Lew Morrison had a similar experi par 
ence at the outlet of Lake Wingra at was 
Madison. He'd been taking largemouths the 


and crappies in the early dusk, when flap 
suddenly he got a terrific strike on 
silver-bodied wet fly of his own patter: wal 
Thinking he was fast to a large North- way 
ern pike, he stayed with it nearly an 
hour—and brought in a carp weighi 
between 12 and 15 lb. 

“So carp do take a fly ...and area 
pain in the neck when they do.” 

You’re moaning because you can’t get 
to your favorite bass and trout waters, 
when there are carp near by which you 


have never tried to catch? Quit moan- 
ing, try matching wits with those carp, H 
and see what happens!—Ray Bergmun. min 


Leathernecks ign 





. } Y 
with Spears 
i 
(Continued from page 21) wat 
f 
with little trouble and, through a glass- Si 
bottom box, could see small fish lazily gan 
swimming in and out of crevices in the hir 
coral growth. 
Corp. John P. Krankota, U.S.M.C., of 
Butler, Pennsylvania, was the first over- 
board. A skilled steelworker in civilian I 
life, Krankota had never speared fish wl 
before. He was a strong swimmer, row 


though, and in his own words, “It was ther 
worth a try—once.” 

Pfe. Thomas P. Telliard, U.S.M.C., of nd 
Cleveland, Ohio, our other companion on re 
the expedition, was also an expert swim- 
mer. Of the three, however, I was the 
only one with previous goggle-fishing 
experience. 

Swimming ciose to the top, we spread fish 
out to look for angel fish. Telliard, whose ( 
eagle eyes later made possible the best take 
catch of the day, was the first to locate tril 
one. We swam down to within a few feet ‘ 
of it, but the big, bright-colored fellow 
shied when he saw us, and was out 
range before we had a chance to spt 
him 

Soon after, however, we 
trunkfish sluggishly swimming along the 
bottom. It was comparatively simple 
get within range of him, and he m 
no effort to escape as I drew a bead 
let go with all the power I could must 
Even so, the spear barely penetrated t 
tough layer of bony plates covering 
body, and when we finally got him i! 
the boat we had great difficulty cutting 
through the plates to remove the spel 
head. 

Having drawn first blood, we sear« 
snecifically for more angel fish, but « 
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once could we get close enough for a hit. 
On that occasion the fish got the jump 
on Krankota and pulled under a coral 
shelf, breaking the wire leader attached 
to the spearhead. 

Telliard met the same type of bad luck 
when he speared a mackerel-like fish, and 
in the ensuing struggle, developed a bad 
kink in his leader, causing it to break. 
We saw that same fish a few moments 
later, laboriously swimming along the 
ocean floor with the wire sticking out of 
one side of its body and the spearhead 
protruding from the other; but before 
we could get down for another try, tne 
fish had slipped away under a ledge of 
coral. We searched the area carefully 
for the better part of an hour, but failed 
to locate it. 


Then Krankota—swimming some dis- 


tance from the rest of us, and without 
a spear—rounded a coral mound and 
almost bumped into a giant ray. Ap- 


parently the huge, barb-tailed creature 
was as surprised and frightened as was 
the goggled fisherman. With a hurried 
flap of his winglike body he headed for 
open water, while Krankota churned the 
waves in his haste to get back to Broad- 
way Bill’s boat. 





Those Tuning-fork | Wall-eves 


By now my spear was the only one 
still intact, so we decided to be more 
choosy in our search—and to look only 
for unusual specimens. Nearly exhausted 
by the constant swimming and the pres- 
sure encountered under water, we were 
about ready to head for shore when Tel- 
liard located a queer-looking fish under 
the shadow of a fan-shaped coral growth. 
With my two companions watching the 
chase from the surface, I sneaked up be- 
side the wary creature as he swam from 
under the ledge. Trailing at a distance 
of only a few feet, I waited until he 
paused to nibble at a barnacle, and 





| 


speared him before he was aware of my | 


presence. 

The fish was tentatively identified as a 
tobacco fish. When served up for eve- 
ning chow the meat proved tasty, though 
slightly rubbery in texture. The fish 
measured more than two feet in length 
and was a fitting reward for our efforts. 
As a matter of fact, many of the folks 
hereabouts have been converted over- 
night to the sport of fish spearing, and al- 
ready we've been besieged by requests 
from island natives who want the United 


(Continued from page 17) 


“That’s a nice starter,” Paul said 


enviously. 
He changed to a spinner identical with 
mine, added the same amount of sinker 


ind took over the oars. I banged the 
horseshoe and offered it to him. Paul 
ignored it. He circled the eddy, then 


headed back. At the edge of a sunken 
bar I had a solid wallop. This fish meant 
business. With a long line out, he dashed 
nearly across the river, into the deepest 
water, jolting my wrist with each power- 
ful surge. 

Steadily, doggedly, he 
gamely punishing the tackle. 
him gently and it was well I did. The 
hook fell out of his jaw as Paul de- 
livered with the net. This was a mighty 
nice wall-eye, a good five pounder. 

“Hey, let me borrow that horseshoe 
awhile,” Doc pleaded as he and Jack 
rowed up. I banged it on the gunwale, 
then surrendered it. Doc and Jack went 
through the ritual, too. They rowed off, 
and it was Jack and his fly rod that 
registered next—a fiery two-and-a-half 


fought back, 
I handled 


pounder that put another kink in his 
ancient rod before being subdued. 
It began to drizzle, then to rain in 


earnest. Rain often improves wall-eye 
fishing but in November, when it comes 


sluicing down your neck, it’s hard to 
take. We kept trolling. Paul had a light 
strike but missed his fish, then Doc 
connected. It put up a stirring battle 


but finally succumbed. We rowed over to 
see it, a husky fish, a twin to my best 


It was too 


much for Paul. “I’ve had 

enough of this trolling,” he gritted. “I’m 
gonna cast from shore awhile.” 

As Paul clambered out, Doc helped 


him gather his tackle. He was unusually 
helpful and wound up by patting Paul 
the back several times. 
Wanta take the horseshoe?” 
as ed. 
Nuts!” Paul exploded, and stalked off. 
The three of us crowded into one boat. 


Jack 


Before we were well under way, Paul 
yelled excitedly. A hundred yards up- 
Stream, he'd tied into a good fish. He 


fought it to a standstill; then, stooping 
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States Marines to teach them how to 
spear fish—under water 
to grab it, he sank hip-deep into the 


bank. He'd fallen into a muskrat tunnel 
That second’s slack line was enough, and 
the fish was gone. 

“He’s sure having a run of tough luck,” 
Doc said. 

“Sound the horseshoe,” I suggested. 

“Can't find it,” Jack reported. 

We all looked. It was gone. 

“Maybe it’s in the other boat.” 

The horseshoe was not there. 

We kept trolling but the wall-eyes 
shunned us. The wind veered around to 
the northeast, colder than ever. Then 
Hugh and Fred, who hadn't had a solid 
hit all day, banged into a double-header 
Their performances raised our hopes, but 
we finally succumbed to the cold, and 
called it a day. 

Back at the car we found Paul, listen- 
ing to the radio. 


“There,” said Hugh, as we displayed 
our collective catch, “are some grand 
fish: genuine tuning-fork wall-eyes.” 

“Not bad,” was all Paul said, but I 


noted a trace of excitement in his voice. 
He took our razzberries good-naturedly 
till we'd finished packing the duffel. 
Then he hopped out of the car. 


“Better be sure we've not forgotten 
anything,” he said. “Here, what's this?” 
Reaching under the car, he dragged 


forth a whopping big wall-eye nearly as 
long as Doc’s pickerel. It had a dowager- 
like build—the biggest fish of the trip. 
We goggled at it, our eyes like saucers 
while Paul lectured us like a Dutch 
uncle. 
“I hope this has been a lesson to you,” 


he concluded. “I didn’t need any horse- 
shoe. Neither did you!” 

There was an awkward pause, then 
Doc asked: “Mind if I reclaim this?” 


He slipped his hand into the back pocket 
of Paul's fishing coat and pulled out... 


the horseshoe! 
“T know it’s only a horseshoe,” he said 
apologetically, “but somehow its fine 


musical tone enchants me. Besides,” he 


grinned, tucking it tenderly into his 
tackle box, “I’ve got a hunch it may 
come in handy when meat rationing 


comes along!” 
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The national “FOOD FIGHTS FOR 


FREEDOM” program finds a happy 
response among anglers with 
Pflueger Fishing Tackle. They 
are showing that America’s lakes 
and streams can unite with farm 
and garden in yielding food 
for the table. 

Today’s experience with scant 
stocks of fishing tackle is giving 
allanglers a greater appreciation 
of Pflueger quality construction. 
When the battle of “Tools for 
Victory” is won, and tools for 
fishing can again be made, 
Pflueger workmanship will have 
higher standards than ever for 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW GER”) 
A Great Name in Tackle 


The ENTERPRISE Manufacturing Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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A “Billiard” shape 
Super-Grain Kaywoodie, 
$5.00. 
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a Kaywoodie 


Wherever you go, you hear them saying “I 
smoke a Kaywoodie:’ All over the world. 
Here's why it’s internationally famous: 

There is a difference in the way a 
Kaywoodie Pipe smokes. And in the way it 
tastes. This is because of the briar-wood 
which it is made of, and the way in which 
this briar-wood is prepared 

It is seasoned and cured with tempering 
agents that permeate the wood. It came 
from the Mediterranean before the war. 
There's nothing like this Kaywoodie Pipe. 
Always mild, good-tempered and yielding 
the same delicious Kaywoodie Flavor. 


Kaywoodie Co., New York and London 
In New Yort ) Fifth Aves New York 20, N.Y: 
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Rays 


URING November 

the best time for 
fishing in northern 
climes is usually from 
10 a.m. until just be- 
fore sunset; the best 
days for fall fishing 
are sunny but hazy, 
moderately warm, and 7 NA 
dreamlike in quality. Artificials for bass 
may still get results, but in my experi- 
ence, worms and minnows are most pro- 






ductive at this time. In the South, of 
course, plugs, flies, bugs, and spinners 
are at their best. In Florida I’ve had 


marvelous bass fishing with surface bugs 
in November and December, and I imag- 
ine they hold good all winter. 


When striking a tough-mouthed fish 
such as the bass, it is a good idea 


whether you're using plug, spinner, bait, 
or fly—to send the hooks home several 
times at the start of the fight. Otherwise 
the barb may fail to catch, and you'll 


lose your fish. 


A good-size Northern pike which 
weighs at least 8 lb. has the makings of 
an excellent fish salad. Skin it careful- 
ly, then cut meat crosswise through the 
backbone, into chunks 8 or 10 in. long. 
Wrap each chunk tightly in cheesecloth. 
Add % cup of sugar and % cup of vine- 
gar to kettle water, bring it to a boil, and 
drop in the chunks. After boiling for 50 
minutes if chunks are rather 
small), remove from kettle, unwrap, al- 
low to cool, then place in refrigerator 
until cold. Then flake off good-size pieces 
of the meat which contains no bones, 
and serve with salad dressing. 

To make a good dressing, add 3 table- 
spoons of catchup to a cup of mayon- 


(less, 


naise. A sprinkling of finely ground 
mixed herbs marjoram, thyme, rose- 
mary, and parsley—will add zest to the 
dish. 


When using a frog for bait, try hook- 
ing it through the skin at the upper part 
of a back leg. This method seems to 
hurt the creature less, and results in a 
better action than when hooked through 
the mouth. Of course when fishing a 
frog this way you should not retrieve it 
in jerks. Rather, let it swim as it will, 
simply twitching it now and then. 

. . . 


There have been claims made that 
minnows make, a better bait when 
mashed up than when used alive. This 
premise is based on the olfactory pow- 
ers of the fish, the idea being that a 
freshly crushed minnow will send out 
more odor waves than a live one. Per- 
haps worms mashed up with hamburger 
or beef liver would also make a bloody 
and acceptable bait. I’m not asserting 
anything—just wondering 
a 

Pike, pickerel, and muskies have the 
exasperating habit of following a lure 
right up to the boat without striking. 
In such cases, your cue is to speed up 
the retrieve and get the lure out of the 
water as fast as you can. Then get it 
back in quickly, near the boat, and work 
it rapidly back and forth alongside. In 
working this trick, don’t lose any time; 
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otherwise the fish may get suspiciou 
and retire. 
If it comes, his strike may be ex 


tremely hard and vicious—so make sur‘ 
you're in full control of the reel, or you’! 
run into trouble. 


Clayton Penhale sends us a valuablk 
little hint on floating a fly line. H: 
always carries along a piece of chamoi: 
and every so often runs his line throug! 
it. He says he has found that squeezin; 
out the moisture in this way is a big hel} 

Now we have some additional inform: 
tion about silver salmon, this time sent 
us by O. K. Chapman of Laurel, Mo: 
tana: 

“There are no true silver salmon i 
any of our streams. The state fisheri« 
have, however, planted them in some of 
our landlocked lakes—-from eggs shipped 
in from Oregon and Washington which 
were taken from the salt-water run.” 


Note. This confirms the informatio 
previously supplied by “Scotty” Chap- 
man of the Yellowstone Park Range: 


Service. It would seem conclusive that 
there are no silver salmon in the stream 
of Montana. 





Many of us who have long known the 
joys of foilowing a dog afield, aren't 
going to have a chance to go out this 
year. Next year, perhaps the year 
after, the story will be different. We'll 
want birds in the coverts then, plenty 
of them—and they'll be there—if con- 
servation is carried on. 


As you know, it’s the fee you pay for 
your license that makes this work pos- 
sible. So even if you can‘t go hunting, 


BUY A LICENSE! 


just as usual. It’s a sound investment, 


and one that will pay dividends. 





Unlike most fishes, the pike-perch 
(wall-eye) do not have fixed lake haunt 
Where some deep hole that has previous- 
ly yielded a good catch “dries up,” 
may be that the fish are not just off their 
feed but have moved to some other lo 
tion. Many a time I’ve caught pike- 
perch side by side with black bass 01 
shallow sand or gravel bars 


Black bass are a tough fish to ra 
artificially but make up for it in t 
tenacious way they hold control ove! 


those waters in which they have becor 
established. The only way black bass « 
be successfully raised is by oonfining 
them to prepared ponds where the fish 
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breed naturally. Stripping, so successful 
ione with trout, is well-nigh impossible. 

You can make two rods from a bass 
tly rod of 9 to 10 ft. Simply make, or 
1ave made, a very short butt and handle 


o fit the middle joint of the rod. This ; /, 
yu: will give you a 7 to 8 ft. trout rod in / 
ddition to the original bass rod. j 











ex * ¢ ® 

ure Don’t use a bamboo casting rod for 

u'll trolling, or it will take a set that will 
ruin it for anything but trolling. The 
heavier and more resisting the lure, of 








ail! n | » 


bk course, the quicker the set will develop 

He | ind the longer it will last. If you insist } 
nie on bamboo for trolling, get a heavier rod 

iz and keep it just for that purpose. a 

ing o>. 9 ia 

a1} When you quit fishing for the season, 


the cracked finishes. Go through your 


don’t lay your tackle away before put- | Bs ad 99 
ting it in shape for its long winter rest. | <9 
mall Clean all lures, oiling and sharpening 
snl the hooks, and repainting or varnishing = ° @ 
— 


y We appreciate the honor and distinction of the Army, Navy “E” 















i: fly box, washing all badly matted flies in G3 wo 
Mp mild soapsuds and hand-fluffing the oth- — i \ award. We would, of course, like to be making Bronson and Coxe 
ers. Then give each fly an individual é : 
= live-steam treatment at the nose of a reels, but for the time being must back up our fighting men on the 
per teakettle spout, and pack carefully away to + ahi : : : 
soh ’ “r _— . Deeg, ¢ flung fighting fronts of th Id. Reels will be 1. 
ich in tight-fitting boxes well sprinkled in- f — oe ee ee ee 
side with moth flakes. : able after this war is won. The same stamina and precision’ 
Wash the lines with pure cold water, > > ¥ 
ion then dry thoroughly. Put bait-casting ape ee is now being built into war instruments that have for years | 
= lines back on the reels, but wind fly lines been incorporated in our reels. | 
Bel in large coils and hang in a cool, dry, / 
hat dustless place where air can circulate all : BACK THE ATTACK WITH MORE WAR BONDS’ 
ms around them. : : 
Examine gut and Nylon leaders and : 4 COXE REELS ARE UNOBTAINABLE UNTIL AFTER THE WAR 
make necessary repairs. Measure and yy. fy GY thin be o,@ 
— calibrate wire leaders and put them, LE CHE WWLILOFL , 


straightened out or coiled, in properly . 
labeled envelopes. Place silkworm gut RONSON REEL COMPANY 





the in chamois or blue paper and store in a DEEP SEA REEL BRONSON, MICHIGAN 
sid cool, dark place. You don’t have to be — = — —_—— = ; ; 5 
ve so fussy with Nylon, but it should have WAV WZAQZFYQVF7Y 
this a dustless container of some kind. wat 7 

Wash the rods, and touch up any spots 
and from which the varnish has been chipped No Warme r Coat M ade ! 


e'll or worn. Oil metal tackle boxes, espe- | 
cially inside, before replacing contents. | 
Clean boots, waders, and wading shoes 
on- with cold water, make any needed re- 
pairs, and store where it’s cool and dry. 
Don’t fold them if you can help it, for 
creases in footwear eventually crack. 


nty 













for : : ; 
By taking these precautions this fall, . ° 
1OS- instead of trying to make up for lost Canadian-Inspired : 
time next spring, you'll save not only VAs 
ng, money but tackle which, in view of grow- WARM- UP COAT $375° or 
ing scarcities, you may not be able to S 
et ne ; > s 
replace for the duration.—R, B. Up in Canada, where the temperature drops to y, 
or . ; : 50 below, they wear coats like this, warm / 
Fishing Kits for Service Men ty enough for the Builders of the Alcan High- S 
ont, N APPEAL has been made by the In- ww way. It’s a knee-length which means it keeps Nes 
ternational Game Fish Association SS you warm, yet leaves your legs free for action 4“ 
for funds to be used for the manufacture : The outer “shell” is two-ply wind-resistant “7 
. e be used for the manufac ZY x 
of pocket-size fishing kits especially de- and water-repellent Ironsides Poplin. No wind \ 
signed for use by service men overseas, SS can penetrate its close-woven surface. Then, > 
during times of recreation. The Ameri- © tt tek ott ; IE EE ; 
reh can Red Cross will distribute the kits. gy ‘** ‘ned with Genuine sheepskin-shearing t 
nts. Many of our men in Army, Navy, and ‘. (the actual fleece right off the sheep’s back, 
yuS- Marine Corps, stationed overseas where SS with the hide still on it!) Finally, there’s a 
"it fishing is available, at present are try- § corduroy interlining, and a beaver-dyed lamb 
1eir ing Rh improvise fishhooks from dis- gZ collar that buttons way up round your neck. 
Ca- carded wire and scraps of metal. . Ir’ ; 
ra - . t’s the coat of coats for almost unbelievable 
ike- The kit, suited to both fresh and salt YS ° a ‘ sini tik anal . és ‘ 
on water, contains two types of lines, hooks, ee a a es ae ee 
leaders, sinkers, a spear, a net to obtain GY name in sportswear McGregor. At better 
bait, and printed instructions, all in- es stores, or use coupon below. Sizes 36 to 46 in 
i closed in a small bag. Each kit costs $2 SY ss soil-proof bark tan. 
t) to manufacture, and every dollar con- "4 
ver tributed will be spent for kits only. DAVID D. DONIGER & CO., INC., 303 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. Y 
ate hecks should be made payable to | @& ET ei 
can - chael Lerner, Chairman, and mailed DAVID D. DONIGER & CO., 303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
‘ing © the International Game Fish Associa- Please send me a WARM-UP COAT at $37.50 
fish tion, American Museum of Natural His- 
dit tory, New York, N. Y. ce re Ot aes 
Suit Size 
ADDRESS a aS . ebiina = 


Check or money order enclosed. 
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the-h-h!... that 
wondethil BRIGGS / 


Taking the play from old loves in pipe 
tobacco is a Briggs specialty. For the 


‘ 


irresistible “come hither” of its won- 
derful aroma is just the curtain raiser 
to taste-joys a man never gets enough 


The Smoke 
With 


of. Here’s;why: Briggs is cask-mellowed 
for years—longer than many costly 
blends. So every golden crumb of its 4 
; : , a Smile 
choice tobaccos is bursting with glori- 
ous flavor, with gentle, full-bodied bliss, - 
. . . . & » 
with—oh, shucks, just try it! Buy a bd 
package of Briggs today. 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 














Here, for the first 
time, is a concise, 


Jough as a BOOT , cise 

authoritative hand- 
Sma | book on how to dress 
4 AS A W H P |} out your deer—pack 
There's q fighting tradition behind these it to camp—get every 


unique Tence-made belts. The spick of the | p vund KA mie * nee ee Penne | 

freedom-loving West is in their genuine | aye Sa — per Illustrated | 
o€ son—prope 

aN ole 4 Q } i : 

hand tooled des y $s The painstaking eare of hide to ensure its making best 

w kmanship of Texas craftsmen using leather and choice venison recipes. 

tough-as-a-boot selected leather gives Even old timers will find this booklet 


\, them the ruggedness to meet the heavy j interesting and instructive. Write for 

/ ¥ duty demands of wartime work and sport your copy today. Simply say_ “‘Send 
| hieuil seated? Tenix Rennes Booklet B."’ It’s yours for the asking. 

Belts ..... $3.50 to $5.00 IMPORTANT—Do not forward any hides to 

a coun te all us for tanning or manufacture until you 

have written for and received up-to-the- 


minute information on what we can 
handle. This information will be sent 
with above booklet or on special request. 
MID-WESTERN SPORT TOGS 
601 Fox Ave., Berlin, Wisconsin 


D ‘ of Berlin 
‘ Co, 


sections Or write for 





nearest dealer 












Wary Quarry Bass 


Question: I would like to get some informa- 
tion about bass fishing in a stone quarry. For 
more than 4 years I have been fishing in a 
deep, clean quarry, and have taken some nice 
bluegills but only one small bass. Now, there 
are bass in that quarry that I know would 
weigh a good 8 lb., but though I have used 
everything in my tackle box they just won't 
hit a thing. Please tell me what to use and 
when. Some night soon I’m going to try moon- 
light fishing with surface bait. Do you think 
it might work?—F. E., Ohio. 





Answer: I have never fished stone quarries 
but your thought about night fishing may be 
just the thing, for ordinary bass will strike a 
surface lure very well :t night. Perhaps a really 
black night would be better than a moonlight 
night, but try them both. And let me know 
how you make out!—R. B. 


Proper Fly Rods 


Question: I have never done any fly fishing 
but plan to do so first chance I get. Fron 
reading your department I gather that separate 
rods are advisable for bass, trout, and muskies 
I am more interested in bass and trout than I 
am in muskies. What kind of a rod, or rods, d 
you recommend?—R. T. H., Jit. 





Answer: The following rods would make 
good pair for bass and trout fishing: For tre 
8 ft.—about 4 to 4% oz. For bass, 9 to 9 
—5', to 6 oz. 

The 91'4-footer could be used for muskies 
though it is a trifle light to cast the nec: 
lures. Probably the best rod for s w 
would be 914 ft.—7 to 8 oz. However, as a rule 
the fly rod isn’t used for muskies—most anglers 
use a bait-casting rod, which is more sat 
factory for the job.—R. B. 


Bait for Channel Cats 


Question: Please tell me what baits to use 
for channel catfish.—F. M., S. Dak. 


Answer: Any of the following are good | 
for this fish: Minnows, crayfish, liver, beef 
frogs, cheese, sour clams, chicken blood, jack- 
rabbit livers, chicken livers, Limburger cheese 
and sometimes artificials like spinners an 
plugs.—R. B. 


Sucker Harness for Muskies 


Question: I would like some dope on the dif- 
ferent methods of harnessing or tying on suck- 
ers for muskie casting.—W. P. C., Wis. 


Answer: One way of hooking up a sucker for 
trolling or casting is to take a wire snelled hook 
loop it through the gills and around the snout 
then impale the hook through the tail. You 
may also simply hook a live sucker through both 
lips and cast it this way. I prefer this latter 
method, if the bait is alive.—R. B 


Error! 


Question: Recently you stated that all Pacific 
salmon stop feeding when they reach fresh wa- 
ter, and will not strike an angler’s lure. Here 
I beg to differ with you. Come out to Rose 
burg, Oreg., or anywhere on the Umpqua River 
about April 1, and any of the boys there will 
gladly change your views on the subject. We 
catch ’em on spoons and salmon eggs from 75 t 
100 miles from salt water.—C. G., Oreg. 


Answer: When writing that paragraph about 
Pacific and Atlantic salmon I inadvertently use: 
the word lures instead of flies. I really did 
know that the Pacific salmon strike spoons 
plugs, and salmon eggs when starting their rur 
up fresh water. What I intended to bring out 
was the fact that the Atlantic salmon rises 
readily to flies while the Pacific salmon does 
not. 

How is the old North Umpqua? I sure d 
like that stream for steelhead fishing!—R. B 
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Club Finds Cooperation Pays 


THE FISHING AND HUNTING PICTURE LOOKED BLACK, 


BUT AFTER TEN SHORT YEARS ALL THAT 


OR MORE than 10 years I have been 

actively engaged in wildlife and fish 

conservation work for a modern- 
thinking sportsman’: club, the Madison 
Rod & Gun Club of Madison, Conn. Dur- 
ing that time I have seen many of the 
cooperative policies your magazin: has 
advocated put into actual practice—and 
succeed! 

What prompts this report is Ben 
East’s “Blue Print for Free Fishing” 
(OuTpDooR Lirr, September, 1943), which 
I consider one of the most timely and 
significant articles ever published in a 
sporting magazine; for I firmly believe 
that a codperative policy between sports- 
men and their state conservation com- 
mission is the soundest of all solutions 
to the problems confronting us today. 

I make such definite statements be- 
cause of what has happened right here 
in Madison. The town is located in 
southern Connecticut, adjacent to Long 
Island Sound, and it is the hub of about 
40,000 acres of farm and woodland. In 
1932 the fishing and hunting picture 
looked very black to our local sports- 
men. Game had dwindled to the danger 
point; trout fishing seemed a thing of 
the past. To aggravate matters, farmers 
and woodland owners had posted prac- 
tically all the fishing and hunting areas, 
and less than 500 acres remained open 
to the sportsmen of this area. 

In the fall of 1932 Lewis F. Beckley, an 
ardent sportsman, suggested that for- 
mation of a rod and gun club might get 
results. To his proposal about a dozen 
sportsmen responded. The general idea 
at that time was to have the club, as a 
body, ask landowners for the privilege 
of hunting on their property. We agreed 
to furnish posters bearing our club name 
and reserving the land for members 
only. We solicited most of the farmers 
in the district, and some of them obliged. 
Too many, however, had suffered van- 
dalism at the hands of roving, irrespon- 
sible hunters who cut fences, tore down 
stone walls, trampled upon crops, and 
injured livestock. We tried hard to allay 
their deeply rooted feeling of mistrust, 
but were not overly successful. 


HORTLY thereafter we obtained per- 

mission to use an old mill pond 
which, though barren of game fish at 
the time, had once been famous for its 
trout. It was then that we got started 
on the right track—for we called upon 
Arthur L. Clark, then superintendent of 
our state Board of Fisheries and Game, 
for restocking advice; and he sent one 
of his experts, Kenneth Cobb, to consult 
with us. 

Cobb advised us to drain the pond, 
clear out the acid-forming débris, con- 
struct shelters, remove the _ pickerel, 
suckers, and other rough fish, and plant 
a suitable strain of minnows to provide 
food for trout. Our members volun- 
teered to help accomplish these things. 
We even seined out the rough fish and 
transferred them to a pond near the cen- 
ter of the village—much to the delight 
of the local kids! Then we stocked 500 
adult brook trout and closed the pond to 
fishing for two seasons, during which 
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|}after 20 minutes nothing had happened 
in the way of a strike. Finally I hooked 


IS CHANGED 


time we built and operated turtle traps 
and other ffective means of predator 
control. 

When we reopened that pond to fish- 
ing we allowed aily catch of only 
three trout, and a limit of 12 a season. 
Since then we have stocked regularly 
each season, continued predator control, 
and kept a record of the’ season’s 
catches. Results have been well worth 
all our pains. Last April a _brookie 
weighing in at 2 lb. 4 oz. was taken, 
along with hundreds of smaller fish. The 
same good results have been forthcom- 
ing in another pond, and in 18 miles of 
stream, to which we have acquired fish- 
ing rights. 

As to the land-posting question, we 
finally succeeded in getting what we 
were after, but not before learning what 
the essential prerequisites are: coopera- 
tion with the farmer and with the state 
conservation commission; sportsman- 
ship; education; and well-directed pub- 
licity. Thanks to contact with state 
experts in this field, to ideas inspired by 
publications such as yours, and to a 
subsequent broadening of our own view- 
point, we began cleariy to understand 
that we’d have to consider not only the 
farmer but the conservationist and the 
sportsman beyond our town limits. 


HEN I was selected to launch a vig- 

orous program of education through 
publicity—in other words, to introduce 
the sportsman and his aims to the gen- 
eral public, through the medium of our 
local papers. It was amazing what effect 
those items had on people who never had 
realized that the sportsman is no blood- 
thirsty, marauding butcher! 

As evidence of the widespread sup- 
port that began to come our way, a 
farsighted teacher in our public school 
formed a Junior Sportsman’s Club, and 
several of our members were invited to 
talk to these youngsters on sportsman- 
ship and on the meaning of wildlife 
conservation. Many of the students be- 
came converts and today are helping 
with the winter feeding. Also, the local 
Future-Farmer Chapter planted various 
denuded areas with pine-tree seedlings 
paid for by our club. 

In 10 years the club grew from a mem- 
bership of about 12 to around 260, and 
among its most active members are 
many of the farmers themselves. Some 
of them neither hunt nor fish, but they 
enjoy our meetings, our annual game 
dinners and dances. They even seem to 
enjoy having us use their land for fish- 
ing and hunting! We now have about 
15,000 acres of land we can use, as 
against the less than 500 that were 
available before the club was formed; 
and more acreage is coming in from 
time to time. 

War conditions, of course, have hin- 
dered us somewhat. But we are sound 
financially, and determined to hang on 
to a good thing which, after Hitler and 
Tojo are licked, will grow bigger and 
better with the years. What we have 
done can be done in other places .. 
and perhaps improved upon!—George 
W. Heinold. 


| Appreciate Now Your 


Wigwam Socks 


The Hand Knit Hosiery Company is now, 
and has been, in 24-hour daily production 
for our Armed Forces—both Army and 
Navy. 

Consequently, if you find your dealer 
should be sold out of our products, you will 
know why we may not be able to replenish 
his supply right away. We have simply been 
forced rigorously to “ration” trade require- 
ments. 


While we have—so far—been able to 
take care of the trade’s normal require- 
ments, the constantly increasing demand 
for WIGWAM products cannot be fully 


met—and can’t be until after the war is won. 


All of which means that those of you who 
bought pre-war WIGWAM Socks are able 
today to appreciate more than ever the 
value of quality—for their enduring wear 
should enable you to en- 
joy their comfort for a 
long time to come. 









Style shown here 
is “OTTER’’—the 
finest Hunter’s 
Sock possible. Will out- 
last many pairs of most 
socks, Uniform 
of yarn properly spun 
for comfort and warmth. 
Soft, fleecy lining forms 


quality 


cushion for foot, absorbs 
perspiration. 
Stitch courses and 
seams won’t im- 
print the foot, 
Just the socks for 
tender feet. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


He may be one of the fortunate few still to have 

some WIGWAMS available. If so, you’ll be lucky. 

But don’t delay—see him today. And be sure to 

look for the WIGWAM trade mark. 
* * + * 

Our Athletic Socks are adaptable 

for many uses and regular wear, 

They are standard in many great 

universities. Ohio State's 

football Coach, Paul Brown, has 

given them the finest sort of testi- 

monial, Athletic Socks are popular / ? 

for fishing, or any outdoor wear, ‘ 


where minimum cost is desired. j yf 
4 


famous 


/ 


Horace Lytle, Nash Bucking- 
ham and many others of Amer- 
ica’s foremost Sportsmen l- 
ways wear and “swear by” 


WIGWAM Socks. 


CLEAN SOCKS LAST LONGER 


Wash your socks often—with care—to conserve 
their long life. Learn how to do it properly. Read 
directions in free booklet titled Speaking Of Foot 
Comfort, Write us for your copy today. 


HAND KNIT 
HOSIERY CO. 
14th & Huron Sts. 
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"I've come to see,” he said, “if there isn't a passel of fellers fishing here without licenses” 


HERE is something restful about 

the Ozark Mountains country. Too, 

it has some wonderful streams, and 

those of us who have gone there for 
the bass fishing need no other excuse to 
return year after year. Those who have 
never wet a line don’t seem to know 
what keeps calling them back—they just 
go anyway. 

My introduction to bass fishing in the 
Ozarks took place a long time ago, back 
about the time when automobiles started 
old dobbin into retirement. The place 
was Allen's Spring, way back of Pension 
Mountain, on Kings River. Kings River 
gets its start somewhere in Madison 
County, Ark., and runs in a northerly 
direction until it reaches the White 
River, near the villages of Shell Knob 
and Viola, Mo. 

In those days the country was pretty 
wild. Even today no concrete highways 
traverse Pension Mountain—and perhaps 
they never will. Arriving in Berryville 
on my first trip, and driving one of the 
first horseless carriages in that part of 
the country, I stopped for instructions on 
how to get to Allen’s Spring. One of the 
natives escorted me to the village square, 
pointed to a mountain much taller than 
the rest, and said, “That's Pension Moun- 
tain, when you git there the road kinda 
gits dim. Maybe you kin make it, though. 
Once you git down, on the other side, 
you'll be right near Allen's Spring, on 
Kings River.” 

Other members ,of my party had gone 
through in wagons several days before, 
and after a nightmare of a trip the wife 
and I made it too, just as night was 
settling down in earnest. The next morn- 
ing we discovered that Kings River was 
simply teeming with fish. Never before 
or since have I seen water so alive with 
both large and smallmouth bass. One 
old gentleman who had lived in the same 
house for 62 years, within a stone's throw 
of the water, informed me that it had 
always been just that way. “Once in a 
great while,” he said, “the bass all leave 
here. I don’t know where they go, but 
they always come back, and they never 
stay away for lo ; 


The Sunday after my arrival, four of 
us were sitting around camp after a 
midday meal of bass and squirrel meat. 
We had bass galore in wet storage, and 
perhaps that was why we were loafing 
instead of fishing. Anyway, among the 
noises peculiar to mountain country, we 
finally heard one that meant another 
auto was coming down the mountain. 
It stopped just below our camp, and the 
man who climbed out of it made directly 
for our midst. A large man with a stern 
look, he introduced himself as county 
commissioner. 

“The district attorney sent me out,” 
he said, “to see if there wasn't a passel 
of fellers fishing here without licenses. 
If so,” he went on, “and the D.A. don't 
git a mess of bass—and he’s got a big 
family—some court action is bound to 
ensue.” 

We had inquired about licenses to fish, 
and had been informed that none were 
needed—but naturally, we weren't going 
to argue about it. From his car the com- 
missioner extracted a fly rod, line, and 
reel; and from his shirt pocket, a leader 
and two small bucktail flies with spinners 
attached. From another pocket he pro- 
duced a string—a piece of cotton-rope 
clothesline at least 12 ft. long. “Who's 
going with me to catch these bass for 
the D.A.?” he wanted to know. As soon 
as the gang could get their tongues 
wagging again, they elected me to ac- 
company the determined bass catcher. 
“We'll walk up the river a piece,” he said, 
“and fish back. Ought to have enough 
by then.” 


E EXAMINED my assortment of flies, 
condemned all of them, and handed 
me one of his bucktails. “I find,” he said, 
“if they won't hit a bucktail they won't 
hit anything, and I never try anything 
else.” He said he would fish one hole 
while I brought up the rear, and so on 
down the stream. Also, he told me that 
his story about the licenses was not quite 
exact—-we didn’t need them, but the 
district attorney did want fish. 
I learned more about fly fishing for 
bass from that gentleman in two hours 
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The Lost Bass of Pension 
Mountain 


By 
W. L. McCORMICK 


that afternoon than I had learned in all 
the years before. He knew where the 
bass ought to be, he knew how to present 
a bucktail, and he knew what to do when 
the bass connected. If he missed a singl« 
strike I failed to catch him at it. There 
was no more lost motion about him than 
there is about an Oklahoma tornado. He 
just plowed through the water with that 
clothesline trailing behind him, and when 
we got back to camp he had 22 very fine 
bass. I had 11. I talked to him about 
restocking, and he roared at the very 
idea. For more than 40 years he had 
fished Kings River, and it was always 
just as we had found it that afternoon- 
there was no danger of its ever being 
fished out. 

For several years after, his prediction 
seemed to hold true; Kings River fishing 
was something to write home about, and 
many of us did just that. So of course, 
each season, more and more of us waded 
its length, and enjoyed some of the 
greatest bass fishing ever seen. The 
came a time when it was impossible for 
me to get up there. For 7 long years I 
failed to get back over Pension Moun- 
tain, but others kept going, a great many 
others! Of course I continued to talk 
about it, and to send my friends there. 
One friend, my dentist, who could flip 
a fly as neatly as he could a molar, final- 
ly decided I had bragged too long about 
the fishing on Kings River—and got m: 
to go with him to Berryville. 


HE road hadn’t changed but the law 

had. Fishing licenses were necessary 
and were to be obtained from the gam« 
warden, a gentleman who roamed all 
over Carroll County. Luckily, we found 
him at home, and after getting two dol 
lars from each of us, he asked where ws 
intended to fish. 

“Kings River,” I told him, “out over 
Pension Mountain.” 

“That's fine,” he said, “best place t: 
fish for bass in the whole country.” 

“Road all right over the mountain?” 
I asked. 

“Yup, road’s like it always was.” And 
it was! Whole trees had laid themselves 
down in the roadway, and much maneu 
vering and chopping was necessary eve! 
now and then. 

When we finally reached Allen’s Sprin; 
the river looked just about as it had 
years before. “We'll walk up a mile,” 
told the dentist, “and fish back. TI 
license says we can keep 15 bass eac! 
which will give us 30. We won't hav 
use for that many, but we could easi 
take the limit.” So we stepped into t! 
river and started throwing bucktails ju 
as the county commissioner and I h 
done some 10 years before. 

The same rocks were there, the san 
rifles, and the water was perfect. Y« 
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WHAT DO YOU HAVE 
TO SELL OR TRADE? 


HIGHEST CASH 
PRICES PAID 


Cameras Rifles 
Snot Motors 
Qutboar 
: soculars, Field Glasses 
_ and Other 


Sporting Goods | 


What kind of sporting goods do you 
have that you would like to sell or ex- 
change? We pay the highest cash 
prices. During these times when new 
merchandise is so hard to get we are 
not trying to make a lot of money, 
but are trying to keep our customers 
supplied and satisfied. 

MOST LIBERAL ALLOWANCES FOR TRADE: 
If you want to trade your used equipment for new 
guaranteedsporting goods merchandise, Gateway 
has what you want...and you'll getit at a great 
saving. Write at once—tell us what you have 
to sell or trade...we'll send you quotations 
promptly, without any obligation to you. 
FREE CIRCULAR! We'll be glad to send you 
our circular and bargain list. Our stocks are yet 
fairly complete; can fill most mailorders promptly. 


GATEWAY cccos'ce: 


**Home of 10,000 Bargains’’ 
2302 Gateway Bidg. Kansas City 6, Mo. 




















HELP US 


FIGHT 


CANCER 





160,000 Americans die of cancer 
annually. Authorities say many 
of these deaths could be avoided. 


Help us spread the knowledge 
that cancer can, in many cases, be 
cured. Enlist today in your local 
unit of the Women's Field Army. 


In the Metropolitan Area, ad- 
dress the New York City Cancer 
Committee, 130 East 66th Street. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 


THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











after 20 minutes nothing had happened 
in the way of a strike. Finally I hooked 
a hungry-looking little perch. In the en- 


| tire stretch of water we hooked exactly 


three perch, and upon reaching the car I 
heard my pal mumbling something that 
sounded very much like, “What a liar!” 

The old gentleman who had lived there 
so long was at the car to greet us. “I 
told you,” he said, “I told you 10 years 
ago that these here fish go away for a 
spell. Well, you caught one of those 
spells, but they'll be back—-maybe next 
month, maybe next year.” 

On our return to Berryville we looked 
up the game warden. He smiled as he 
opened his gate. “Back already,” he said, 
motioning us to chairs on his front porch. 
“Went out to Allen’s Spring, did you?” 

“We did,” I told him, “and we'd have 
accomplished just as much if we’d stayed 
here and fished your blackberry bushes.” 

“Kind of a dirty trick,” he admitted, 
“selling a man a license when you know 
he ain’t gonna catch any fish. Fact is,” 
he continued, “Kings River is fished out. 
Fellows like you-all did it, and so we 
think you ought to help stock it back up. 
That’s why I sold you the permit.” 

“A lot of the natives around here don’t 
agree that it is fished out,’’ I told him. 

“Yes,” he said, “I know what they 
think, but this time the bass aren’t com- 
ing back.” 

And Kings River never did come back. 
No more land has been put into cultiva- 
tion, the same amount of timber still 
stands on the mountainsides, and no 
doubt the water carries as much food- 
stuff for fish as it ever did. So it makes 
me sore when I read the propaganda now 
going the rounds that so much of our 
bass water is overstocked. 

If some of these so-called experts could 
have fished with me 25 years ago, when 
Ozark streams were literally teeming 
with bass—and always had been until 
the fishermen finally depleted them— 
maybe then they would have some idea 
of just where overstocking begins. All 
of us know that bass are carnivorous, 
and that a hungry one will devour his 
own grandmother—if he is big enough— 
and not care how many of his family 
may be looking on while he does it. 

The dentist I spoke of is now a lieu- 
tenant commander in Uncle Sam’s Navy, 
somewhere in the Pacific. Recently I 
had a letter from him, and in it he said 
he was looking forward to the time when 
we could flip some flies again. By the 
time Doc and the rest of the boys give 
Tojo what all rats eventually get, I hope 
the experts will be cured of their over- 
stocking fear, and that Doc and I can 
cast a bucktail over water where a bass 
ought to be—and that the bass will be 
there. 

Say what you will, you can’t catch ’em 
where they ain’t—and if we don’t keep 
putting them back, some of these days 
bass will be as scarce as the dodo. 





Even if the pressure of war work is 
too great, and you can’t go hunting, 


BUY A LICENSE! 


It will be your badge of sportsmanship. 
It will show that you are doing your 
bit in the vital work of conservation. 
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In sports, in all endeavors, 
it’s “that little more”’ that brings 
success So with pipes. A 
Royalton adds that extra some- 
thing to make a good tobacco 
taste better. Because this greater 
satisfaction brings enduring 
pleasure, a knowing smoker and 
his Royalton are seldom parted 


— afield or at home. 


Write for Free Booklet illustrating 
Selections of Silver Crown models 


Royalton 


COMMANDER 


Royalton 
Silver Crown 


a az: 


Choice Grains 


Wherever Better Pipes are Sold 
HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, OZONE PK., N. Y. 




































The Russell Moc- 
casin is a_ true, 
genuine moccasin 
hand-sewed by 
skilled craftsmen 
from the finest 
leathers procur 
able 


For comfort, easy 
going, and all 
‘round protection 
you can do your 
feet no better turn 
Russells are made 
in featherweight 
SINGLE or water- 
proof DOUBLE 
vamp construc- 

tion WPB 
height limit 
10”. Write 

for cat 
alog. 






NO FOOT 
TOO HARD TO FIT 
Are you hard to fit? 


Simply draw the shape 


of your foot on a special 


& der blank we will send 
. <> > order i 
. you ind Russell crafts 
4 men will do the rest 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
928 WISCONSIN ST. BERLIN, WIS. 


UNITED 
STATES 
SAVINGS 
‘BONDS 







AMAZING NEW 
BLADE SHARPENER 


‘ = New sharpener for all makes of 
double-edge razor blades 
? performs miracles! *“‘Not\ '‘ 
necessary to change blades,” 
writes one user. Another says, 
**Have used 1 biadeover730 times.’ RAZOROLL 
really sharpens biades because it strops on leath- 
er.Gives keen, smooth shaving edges. No guess- 
work. Blade held at correct angle and proper 
Only Pyoseare—antomatical) . Just turncrank to sharpen 
blade. No gears. Well made. Handsome, compact, sturdy. 
$ 00 Weighs few ounces. Will last years. Makes idea) gift. 
Write today. Pay postman only 
aay SEND NO MONEY! SY" '0.°ocn7 2h postmen qn 
RAZOROLL for 5 days and if you're not delighted with 
smooth, velvet shaves you get, return RAZOROLL and we'l! return 
gour dollar. Hurry—order today. RAZOROLL COMPANY 
620 North Michigan Avenue, Dept, 7811 Chicago, Mlinois 


"7'}) SHAVES FROM 1 BLADE 












Public Fishing Waters 


(Continued from page 40) 


meandered streams to which fishermen 
have access. About 65,000 acres of land 
in state forests and parks in which are 
1,670 acres of lakes, and miles of streams. 

Kansas, State owns twenty lakes locat- 
ed in state parks. In addition there are 
fifteen lakes owned by cities or counties. 
All these are open to the public. 

Louisiana. Kisatchie National Forest, 
1,274,066 acres; also 300,000 acres of state 
forests. Many much-fished bayous and 
lakes in these forests. 

Minnesota. Total of 5,480 meandered 
lakes, covering 2,368,494 acres, exclusive 
of interstate and international boundary 
waters. These are free to licensed an- 
glers. Chippewa and Superior National 
Forests cover huge area of 5,041,925 acres, 
have many fishing lakes and streams. 
State owns 1,365,000 acres of forests, also 
rich with fishing waters. Posting never 
can be a serious problem where such 


| large water areas are publicly owned. 





Missouri. Missouri law requires per- 
mission of the landowner for either fish- 
ing or hunting. Conservation Commis- 
sion, however, has arranged agreements 
with thousands of landowners to permit 
public use of water without consent of 
owner. Of the 16,000 miles of fishing wa- 
ters in state, about 1,435 miles flow 
through land publicly owned. Two na- 
tional forests—Clark and Mark Twain— 
cover 3,321,533 acres. Located in Ozark 
Mountains, they both contain clear, cold 
rivers which are famous bass waters. 
Mark Twain also has fishing lakes. 

Nebraska. All meandered lakes and 
streams are under jurisdiction of state 
Game, Forestation, and Parks Commis- 
sion. Twelve of the Wood Lake group of 
lakes are meandered and state-owned, 
for instance. Twenty-three state-owned 
recreation grounds have public fishing, 
as do 20 square miles of impounded wa- 
ters. Nebraska National Forest also has 
public fishing waters. 





North Dakota. Fishing in this state not 
a major sport, fishing waters being rela- 
tively few. Practically all meandered wa 
ters open. 

Oklahoma. Total of thirty-eight lakes 
in state owned either by state or federa 
agencies, these covering 250,672 acres 
Several of these not available to fishing 
until after the war. Also, municipalities 
own seventy-eight lakes, covering 26,329 
acres, open to public fishing on payment 
of small daily fee, usually thirty-five t 
fifty cents. 

South Dakota. Black Hills and Harney 
National Forests, totaling 1,403,633 acres 
with excellent fishing streams and lakes 
cover perhaps best fishing area in the 
state—trout streams included. 

Texas. By law, all streams averaging 
thirty feet in width, all lakes connected 
with such streams, and all tidal waters 
are declared navigable, with public right 
to fish. National forests—Angelina, Davy 
Crockett, Sabine, Sam Houston—cove! 
1,714,374 acres. First two mentioned have 
bass and panfish fishing. Last named in 
cludes the Stubblefield Lake—Long Lak« 
Recreation area, also with fishing. 


ROM the thumbnail reviews herein 

given, it can be seen that national 
forests become increasingly important t: 
public fishing as you proceed from the 
North Atlantic seaboard westward. Note 
that in a number of states these forests 
embrace practically all the public-owned 
waters and give the only real assurance 
of continued free fishing. 

In next month’s article, which will dis 
cuss the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
states and which concludes this series 
it will be seen that national forests and 
parks in those states cover such vast 
areas and include so many of the bette: 
fishing waters that posting can never, ex 
cept in unimportant local instances, b¢ 
a troublesome problem. 


Bugay Whip for Bronzebacks 


Continued from page 31) 


come up an’ 'vestigate. Heap o’ bullfrogs 
here too. Dem hind legs sho good eating 
too, boss—ummmm-uuuhhh !” 

Jack Sparks was casting into a grassy- 
weedy-reedy section of the lake now. He 
had changed over to a fly outfit. E.P. 
flashed me a superior little grin as the 
buggy whip in Jack’s hands flicked the 
scrapper to net. Jack was using a tiny 
bass bug—white feathers, red and white 
head. If I could make flies act the way 
he can, I might give them a try. 

As we drifted slowly along, Tom Wad- 
dell told us more about Eagle Lake. Its 
water is pumped from the Colorado 
River, and employed to irrigate the rice 
fields of that section. It’s a land of big 


trees, swamps, huge river bottoms 
ideal habitat for birds. And they are 
there! The lake and its environs form 


one of the largest bird rookeries in 
Texas. Hundreds of egrets, night herons, 
Louisiana herons, rails, gallinules, and 
water turkey, make this their home. 
As for the fish, it is a matter of record 
that sixty-nine bass were caught in Eagle 
Lake in a single morning by a man using 
a fly rod. Most of these were thrown back. 
With us, it was the kind of day all 
fishermen dream _ about. Everybody 
caught fish—too many fish! We were 
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about ready to go in when Jack hit on: 
last big bass. 

For the first three jumps there wasn't 
a believer in camp! We had him slate: 
for another pad-jumping heart-breake: 
for he threshed in and out among pads 
reeds, and water grass like a frightened 
kangaroo. Why he didn’t snag up, I don’t 
know. He looked like about all that littl 
fly rod could take. Jack, who’s an old 
hand at the game, fought him skillfully; 
but even he was a little excited. 

When the big bronzeback made a rus} 
for the boat, Jack got him out into dee} 
water. But he wouldn’t give up. Dow 
out, back for the pads, up in the air 
it was one of the best displays I’ve eve! 
a fighting bronzeback put up. 

But even the toughest of old warrio1 
must tire after so long. When the old 
boy lay on his side near the boat, Jac 
reached out and put a thumb in h 
mouth. “Not a record, boys,” he calle: 
“but he sure could squirm!” 

Three guest fishermen left Eagle Lak 
that night with renewed hope that som«¢ 
time each would belong to a real fishi) 
club, in fact as well as name. It’s a gos 
thing to think about, when only gars a! 
biting—gars, and those long-billed m¢ 
quitoes that come at you like P-38’s! 
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Fly-Rod Wrapping 


WINDING SILK 








Sa 4 


——— 
RUBBER BAND _LOOP TO DRAW 


FREE END UNDER 
LAST FEW WINDINGS 


fly rod has always been a problem 
to the average fisherman. Now that 
we have to make our equipment last for 
the duration, and are learning to make 
our own repairs, here are a few hints. 

The main problem in wrapping a rod 
with winding silk is to get the right 
tension on the thread. Now, an angler 
doesn’t have to rewrap his rod every 
year, and the purchase of an elaborate 
device to hold the spool of silk would be 
an extravagance. Fortunately, one is 
not necessary, for a rod can be com- 
petently wound with the aid of an ordi- 
nary book. 

Select an average-size book. Open it 
in the middle and run the winding silk 
lengthwise down middle of the page so 
that the end of the thread is toward the 
rod, then close the book. Place the spool 
in a teacup at the far end, so it won't 
roll. If the thread runs too easily 
through the book when pulled gently, 
weight down the book until the tension 
on the thread is just enough to pull the 
silk snugly about the rod. 

Next cut several 3-in. lengths of thread 
(two for each guide) and lay them aside. 
Then, in order to prevent slipping, wind 
a rubber band (as illustrated) on one 
side of the guide. Next, with the silk as 
it comes from the spool, circle the rod 
so that as the rod is rotated the loose 
end of the silk turned under the wind- 
ings, will be covered. Continue wrap- 
ping until the silk is well over the guide 
plate. Now make a loop of one of the 
3-in. pieces of thread and lay flat on the 
rod. Wrap a few turns over the middle 
of this loop and cut off the winding silk. 
Then thread the end of the silk through 
the loop and pull the loose ends of the 
loop so that the end of the thread is 
drawn under the wrappings. Finally 
trim off the dangling ends of the loop 
next to the wrappings. 

Remove the rubber band and wrap the 
other guide plate in the same manner. 
After both plates are wrapped, coat 
wrappings with clear fingernail polish. 

Wrappings will last far longer if they 
are coated at the beginning of each fish- 
ing season with clear fingernail polish. 
And a fly rod will last many more years 
if it is not leaned against a house, a 
tree, or car where it is exposed to the 
hot sun.— Paul Page. 


RR ty’ rod ha guides or wrappings of a 


Line Holder 


URGICAL adhesive tape comes wound 

on metal spools which, when empty, 
are very handy for storing extra lines. I 
have several pieces of line ranging from 
25 to 40 yd., which are too good to throw 
iway. And since I am addicted to one 
favorite reel, I prefer to change lines 
rather than reels. Adhesive-tape spools 
that hold 5 yd. of 1-in. tape will store a 
90-yd. line, and remnants up to 40 yd. 
can be stored in the %-in. size. Save a 
piece of the tape itself to use as a label, 
noting length, strength, kind of line, and 
the date it was last placed in service. 
F. D. Johns. 
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The PRESSURE of war-time 
production has developed new 
techniques and new materials 
at Converse — improvements 
you'll find incorporated in your 
Converse 
when the “good old days” of 
peaceful hunting and tranquil 
fishing return. Trail-blazer in 
greater comfort for sportsmen, 
Converse concentrates now on 


production-for-Victory. If you 





Reel boots now, treat them with 


own a pair of Converse Rod and 


care . 
Bond purchases to make Peace 
and its promise of better things 


a reality soon. 


CONVERSE tracws cto sights on 
GREATER COMFORT 


for SPORTSMEN 










. and double your War 





Sporting Footwear 





CONVERSE SPORTING FOOTWEAR IS 
NOT BEING MADE FOR THE DURATION 
















CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 











Serve Your Country 


in the U. S. Crop Corps! 


t 


In many areas, men and women, 
boys and girls, be vitally 
needed for work on farms and in 
food-processing plants . . . tohelp 
save Americen crops for Victory. 
Be ready to volunteer for service 


will 


in the Government's official U.S. CROP CORPS! 


Qa. 


A. 


recruits be 


When will the Crop Corps 


needed? 

Anyone with the entire summer free 
should volunteer now. Consult you 
local County Agricultural Agent o1 
U. S. Employment Service. 

Anyone with only a few days or 
few weeks free will still be able to 
help during local harvest and food- 
processing seasons. Volunteers for 


solicited by a Com- 
Watch your news- 
your radio for 


such help will be 
munity Committee. 
paper and listen to 
local information. 


. Will the Crop Corps recruits be paid? 


. Yes. Crop Corps recruits who qualify 


for 
rates 


will be paid at prevailing 
the kind of work they do. 


Service 
for 


U. S$. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


and THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


More Fish! More Game! - Read 









HODGMAN'S HANDY BOOK 
OF SPORTSMEN'S SECRETS 


Your reputation as a sportsman will be safe when 
you get this new 100 page book, ram-jam full of 
hitherto unpublished secret methods for cramming 
No 


your creel and garnishing your game bag. 
time worn tripe, but swell new success secrets. 
Send !0c now for this new book — written by 


Mark W. Burlingame, famous author, editor and 


sportsman. Address Dept. 34. 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


— 








REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF, 

“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutectured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot; easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
to catch. Ankle strap holds boot in place, and also 

acts as ankle support 
ACCEPT NO IMITATIONS! Get the original Gokey 
Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure biank 
and Footwear Catalog 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.i5 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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ight, Heat—and Comfort 


T THIS season, when skies are 
often overcast, days are crisp, and 
nights really cold, it is important 
that your camp be equipped with 

proper facilities to keep it warm and 
bright. Nothing will make a tent or 
cabin more cozy and homelike than a 
good light and a crackling fire. 

Candles, of course, have long been the 
camper’s stand-by. They are easy to 
carry and convenient to use. They will 
ignite damp kindling more quickly and 
with less waste than matches. And can- 
dle wax will plug leaks in tents, tarps, 
and canvas clothing. Even when other 
forms of light are available, every 
camper should have a few candles in his 
outfit for use in emergencies. 

A coffee can or small tin pail makes a 
good candle holder for camp use. Punch 
a hole in one side and push the candle 
up through it. Sides and bottom of the 
container will reflect the light forward, 


und protect the flame from wind and 
rain. Such a holder can be fitted with 
wooden legs, so it will stand on your 


camp table; and by adding a wire handle 
it can be carried about or hung from the 
tent pole. Several of these lanterns can 
be placed around the camp site, where 
light is most needed. Always use the 
thick plumber’s candle, however, never 
the slender household kind. 


The folding tin lanterns that are on 
the market (or at least used to be) are 
stormproof and can be carried out-of- 


doors in any weather. And a special re- 
flector increases the beam of the com- 
paratively weak candle flame. 

For an emergency camp light, fill any 
small container with some kind of grease 
or fat, and lay in it a wick of rope or 
braided strips of cloth. The contrivance 
will smoke badly but it’s better than no 
light at all. 

The best light for general camping is 
the dry-cell electric lamp. It is easily 
carried and is instantly available in any 
weather. With luck, these lamps can 
still be procured in many sizes—-from 
tiny vest-pocket flashers to big lanterns 
capable of giving a steady, brilliant light 
for many hours. Every camper can find 
room in his pack for a pocket flashlight, 
and he should by all means carry one. 
A practical size is the two-cell model; 
and it is advisable to have along an extra 
set of batteries. Don’t count on having 
each set last longer than a.week in or- 
dinary use. Since batteries are becoming 
searce, buy only the better grades and 


be sure that they are fresh. Carry a 
spare bulb, too. Also, besides the indi- 
vidual flashlight—-which the camper 


shouid place beside his bed when he re- 
tires—there should be at least one large 
eiectric lantern in the camp. 


Numerous expedients are used by 
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Let wind howl, and rain beat down—you're snug and cozy in a tent equipped like this one 


campers to get some extra service from 
dry cells that have gone dead. And in 
times of stress, these stunts are some- 
times useful. Heating the batteries a 
little will often revive them for a short 
time. Another trick is to punch a hole 
in the case and pour in a few drops of 
water. 

For permanent light in camps, cabins, 
and tents, and where its fuel is available, 
the fiber-mantle gasoline lantern is ex- 
cellent. This lantern generates a tre- 
mendous amount of candle power and 
burns for hours on a small quantity of 
fuel. While many campers consider ker- 
osene to be a safer fuel than gasoline, the 
latter is cleaner, and there is less danger 
of its tainting the food supply. However, 
either type of lantern can be hung up, 
set on a table, or carried out in wind 
and rain. The only drawback to the 
gasoline lantern is that its mantle is so 
frail. Most mantle breakage, however, 
occurs when trying to install a new one 

once in place, a mantle should give 
weeks of service. And remember, never 
allow a gasoline lantern to burn contin- 
uously in a tightly closed cabin, for car- 
bon-monoxide poisoning could result. 

Such heat as is needed in summer 
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camps can usually be supplied by th 
outdoor fire. Cold weather is more ex 
acting. The interior and floor of a tent 


may become damp, and clothes and blan 
kets must be dried at intervals to mai! 
tain comfort and health. A small wood 
burning tent heater meets these needs 
quite capably. It consumes only a fra‘ 
tion of the wood necessary to warm 
open-front tent with an outside fire. A 
tent stove is bulky to pack but its ex 
treme utility justifies the sacrifice. Too, 
a stove need not represent waste spa 
since it can be packed full of supplies « 
your way in. 

Tent heaters are sold by outfitters 
several styles. When unable to obta 
exactly what they want, numerous can 
ers make their own heaters from di 
carded 5-gal. paint pails and oil drun 
Plans for such stoves have been pu 
lished in OvuTpoor Lire in the past, but 
you missed them here are brief instru 
tions: 

The drum or can should be from 10 to 
12 in. in diameter, and about 12 or 13 i 
high. Alterations necessary are a fuel 
door cut in the front with a draft h¢ 
below, a grate some 4 in. from the bot- 
tom, and a hole and flange in the top to 
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which to attach the smoke pipe later. 

Cut fuel door about 6 x 6 in. and 
hinge a slightly larger piece of metal 
over the opening. (When using a paint 
pail, instead of having a fuel door in 
front you can cut the lid in half, hinge 
the pieces together, and raise the front 
half to put in wood.) Draft hole should 
be 1% x 3 in. and close to the bottom; 
cover it similarly. The grate can be 
simply a round piece of metal punched 
full of %4-in. holes and supported inside 
by several indentations punched around 
the stove’s circumference. 

Use 4-in. smoke pipe—sold by agricul- 
tural stores for poultry brooders. Cut a 
3-in. hole in top of the stove near the 
rear. Then make %-in. cuts all around 
the circumference of the hole and bend 
up the segments to form a flange. Pipe 
is slipped over this. Be sure to install a 
damper in the section of pipe nearest 
stove. 

Smoke pipe can be run straight up 
through tent’s roof or out through one 
end. Both methods have their good 
points. If you run the pipe straight up, 
no elbows are required— and elbows are 
rather hard to pack. Also, less bracing 
of the outside pipe will be necessary. On 
the other hand, some campers dislike to 
cut the tent’s roof for fear leaks may 
develop around the outlet. And wood 
sparks give more trouble with a pipe that 
runs straight up. Leaks, however, are 
rare if you use a regular flange supplied 
by a tent manufacturer. This flange is 
properly insulated with asbestos for 
maximum safety, and anyone can attach 
it to either the roof or the end of a tent. 

Sparks can be prevented from falling 
on the tent and burning holes in the 
cloth by covering the end of the smoke 
pipe with a sieve made of ordinary win- 
dow screening. Cut a 10-in. disk of the 
wire and bend it over the end of a 4-in. 
log. This provides a 3-in. flange which is 
thrust down inside the pipe. 

Provide a canvas case in which to 
carry your stove, so that it won't blacken 
other items in the outfit. If your tent has 
a floor, set the heater in a box filled with 
sand or earth; otherwise stand the stove 
on the bare ground.—Maurice H. Decker. 


Waterproofing Woolens 


Wool outdoor clothing promises to be 
scarce during the next few years. If 
you have a wool hunting or camping suit 
and some wool shirts, make them last as 
long as possible by giving them special 
and particular care. One way to make 
wool wear longer and give better service 
is to renew its natural water-resisting 
ability. You can make any wool garment 
almost waterproof by treating it with 
lanolin. Use 3 oz. of the “water free” 
lanolin (wool fat) to 1 gal. of cleaners’ 
naphtha. The lanolin will mix more readi- 
ly with the naphtha if first dissolved by 
the druggist in a very little chloroform. 
Dip garments in this solution, work 
them in it for 4 minutes, wring out light- 
ly, pull into shape, and hang up to dry. 
Don’t put wool through a clothes wring- 
er. Reverse garments on the line top 
and bottom several times as they dry, 
so too much dissolved lanolin doesn’t 
run into and lodge in the lower edge. 
Dry cleaning removes most of this treat- 
ment, and it should be repeated after 
woolen clothes come back from the 
cleaner. I own several wool shirts seven 
years old, which are still serviceable and 
good for more use, which have been 
lanolin treated regularly. I am sure this 
attention has been an important factor 
in their long life. 
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Windproof 


Thrives on wind! Needs no fuel 


“Here’s the gift for me”, says the man 
in the Service. “When it’s raining cats 
and dogs and the wind’s blowing so that 
even a WAC couldn't strike a match, you 
just uncoil your WuinppRooF, spin the 
wheel and light up. It never fails because 
it needs no fuel.” 

Winpproor, Alfred Dunhill’s new 
lighter for Service men, comes only in 
sterling silver. On sale at better stores 


everywhere, $5 plus Federal tax. 


alfred dunk 


of London, Ine. 
660 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Ht’s a Gift Dunhill’s American Mixture, 
blended in this country, is created from a gen- 
erations-old English Dunhill formula, tradi- 
tional to discriminating smokers . . . the coolest, 
mildest smoke a man ever drew over his tongue. 
That's why its thousands of loyal friends buy it 
by the pound once they've tried it by the ounce. 
Obviously, American Mixture is an ideal gift 
for any “man-with-a-pipe” you'd like to please. 
$1.50 for 8 ozs. $2.85 the pound, 















THE 
MOROCCO 


LIGHT 
asa feather 
COOL 
as a breeze 


A SMOOTH 
SMOKE! 


A new pleasure-thrill for pipe smokers by 
MARXMAN, maker of fine bench-made 
pipes from selected, aged briars. The 
MOROCCO is /ight and cool, because all 
surplus briar is carved away. Many hand- 
some shapes. Look for the name... 


MARXMAN, 27 W. 24th St., New York. 
vy, + “4 
Pipes by 


»~ MARX \AN> 


AT ALL FINE TOBACCONISTS 





EVEN though war has interrupted our 
civilian production, you're all set for 
durable foot comfort on many outdoor 
trips! “Upkeep” on Indian-construction 
Rangers means occasionally applying a 
good dressing like Bass Wax-M. (Mes- 
sage to other outdoor comfort seekers: 
your dealer might have one pair of hand- 
sewn Rangers left for you!) 

FREE! Catalog of all Bass Outdoor Footwear 
styles you'll want now and when the war ts 
over. G. H. Bass & Co., Inc.,1511Canal Street 
Wilton, Maine 


Ofego Tis 


SPORTOCASINS, SKI BOOTS 


AND OTHER FINE OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR 








|tail, and wrap so loosely that it 


Making Buckskin the Indian Way 


(Continued from page 39) 


| underneath is quite white. In graining, 


|as in fleshing, always work away from 
|the neck (where the going is toughest) 
and toward the tail. 

An experienced worker like Prior can 
flesh and grain a hide in an hour. Be- 
ginners will not finish within three 
hours. If the grain simply refuses to 
scrape off, put the hide back in the tub, 
add more ashes, and let it soak for an- 
other day or two. 

Softening. The hard work is over when 
the hide is grained. Hang it up where it 
can dry, and start cooking half of a buck 
brain. (The same amount of calf or beef 
brains will also answer perfectly.) Put 
the brains into a quart of water and let 
simmer for an hour, or until they can be 
mashed into a thin soup. Then add half 
a teacupful of any animal grease (not 
mineral), and if the grease is rancid, so 
much the better. When the hide is near- 
ly dry, but before it gets stiff, spread it 
out on a clean place and rub the mixture 
of brains and grease into the flesh side. 
Then roll the hide into a ball and put it 
away on a shelf for a few days. 


HE MIXTURE of brains and grease 

draws glue from the raw pelt and 
makes the hide soft and pliable. A strong 
solution of yellow laundry soap has the 
same effect—but the hide must be 
soaked in it for four days. Neat’s-foot oil 
is another softening agent, and can be 
substituted for the brains and 
mixture. 

In case you use the soapsuds method, 
you must grease the hide after the four 
days of soaking. Then wring out, as de- 
scribed hereafter; give it four more days 
rolled up in this greased condition; un- 
roll, wash, wring again, and frame. The 
brains mixture such as the Indians used, 
however, is fastest and makes the buck- 
skin both soft and strong. 

Wringing out. When the softening is 
finished get ready to wring out the hide. 
Nail one of the wringing poles horizontal- 
ly between two trees, waist high. Wash 
the hide for a few moments in strong 
soapsuds; then, with the tub under the 
middle of the pole, fish the slippery hide 
out of the water and wrap it around the 
pole. 

Begin with the neck, end up with the 
goes 
around only three times. Now take one 
edge of the wrapped hide and start 
rolling all three thicknesses toward the 


grease 


;}center of the pole, just as you would 


roll up your shirt sleeve—or rather just 
as you would if you were wearing three 
shirts. Roll only halfway. Then shift to 


| the opposite edge and roll it too toward 


the center—-until at last the two big 
rolls meet. 

Two slippery, whitish, clammy “dough- 
nuts” of skin now ring the stationary 
pole. Force your other wringing pole 
half its length through this double ring, 
and twist this free pole, tourniquet 
fashion, as much as you can—about two 
or three turns. Unwind, and you will 
have a damp, bluish-gray loop about a 
foot in diameter. Now stick the free pole 
back in this ring, in a new place, and 
twist it in the opposite direction. You 
may even give it a third wringing. Use 
plenty of strength but remember that it 
is possible to tear the skin. This wring- 
ing should take only a few minutes, and 
hours of finger-breaking pulling 
by hand sometimes recommended by 


saves 
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those who have not made much buck- 
skin. 

Now unroll the loop and stretch the 
hide out on a blanket. Take firm hold 
of the center with both hands, and pull 
your right hand away from your left 
until it finally slips off the edge. Go over 
the whole hide this way, and the skin 
will take on the feel and appearance of 
damp chamois. It should now be white, 
porous, and clean, ready for framing. 

Framing. Make a square frame of 
boards or poles a foot or so wider and 
longer than the hide itself. Then punch 
holes along the edge of the skin at 
intervals of about 4 in., and lace the 
hide tightly to the frame. You must 
have seen pictures of an Indian camp 
with a hide so framed—a squaw on her 
heels in front of it. Lean the framed 
hide in the sun or near a fire. Make a 
hardwood paddle, 2 ft. long and with a 
blade the size of a hairbrush. When 
the hide begins to feel “boardy,” place 
the tip of the paddle blade against it 
and, using both hands, rub it forcibly 
down the length of the hide. The paddle 
will leave a wake of soft, white buckskin 
and may you be as thrilled as I was 
when I did my first pelt. In sunshine o1 
before a fire, ten minutes of this will 
leave you with a dry and completely soft 
buckskin. Cut the buckskin from the 
frame, leaving on the lacing and the 
narrow, unworked edge of boardy skin 

Smoking. In a hole about 2 ft. deep 
build a fire. When you have a good bed 
of live coals, sprinkle on several hand 
fuls of green oak chips. Then, with your 
buckskin sewn into a cone, place it 
over the resulting smudge to smoke. Peg 
down the bottom of your cone but leave 
one flap loose so that you can keep a) 
eye on the pit and see that the chips d 
not burst flame. (Flame would 
scorch the hide and take the strength 
out of it.) Smoke both sides, though it 
may take a good part of a day. When 
you have the shade of buff you want 
fold the buckskin and lay it away for 
three or four days, so the color will set 
When you are all through you will have 
a piece of tough, velvety, and silent buck- 
skin—real Indian buckskin that will dry 
soft even after a soaking in the rain. 


into 


Huge Game Crop 


URING the 1942-43 hunting 

United States hunters bagged a total 
crop of wild game amounting t 
255,404,000 Ib. of edible meat, according t¢ 
figures compiled by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. These figures were 
assembled from state game-department 
reports and other sources. 

Despite small individual weights, rab- 
bits took first place, with an aggregat 
of 68,735,000 Ib., followed by deer with 
59,000,000 Ib. and ducks with 32,500,000 
lb. Geese added 3,000,000 lb. Squirrels 
made the impressive total of 22,000,00¢ 
lb., while upland such as quail 
pheasants, grouse, partridges, and tur- 
keys accounted for 42,243,000 lb. Fiftee 
million pheasants contributed nearly 
two thirds of that total. Elk are credite« 
with 9,000,000 lb., and antelope, mooss 
bear, mountain sheep, and goats reached 
the relatively small total of 1,650,000 lt 

Raccoons 


season, 


birds 


opossums, woodchucks 


doves, bandtail pigeons, and woodcocl 
were among the other game _ speci 
whose weights made up the balance 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Rolled Oats Muffins 


Use cooked 
breakfast. 


oatmeal left over from 


cup oatmeal 

tablespoons honey 

tablespoons melted shortening 
cup milk 

beaten egg 

cups flour 

teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon salt. 


KWNeEeE Ihe 


Mix oatmeal, honey, shortening, milk, 
and egg, and pour into sifted dry in- 
gredients. Mix and turn into greased 
muffin tin. Bake until brown, about 25 
minutes in hot oven. 


Stuffed Flank Steak 


2 lb. flank steak 

2 cups dry bread crumbs 

1%, cup chopped onion 

% cup chopped celery 

1 tsp. sage 

4 tsp. poultry seasoning 

Salt and pepper 

Have butcher score the steak. Mix all 

other ingredients into a dressing with 
enough water to moisten. Spread it over 
the meat, roll steak, and tie in three 
places with string. Brown on all sides in 
hot fat, then add % cup water. Cover 
the skillet, which should be of heavy 
ware, and simmer slowly about 1%4 hours. 


Oyster ‘Noodle Loaf 


\% lb. egg noodles 

3 beaten eggs 

1 pt. oysters 

% cup milk 

% tsp. salt 

Dash of pepper 
Cook noodles for 15 minutes in galted, 
boiling water. Drain, and combine with 
the milk, beaten eggs, and oysters. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper and put ina 
buttered baking dish which has been 
dusted with flour. Set the dish in a pan 
of hot water and bake 45 minutes at 350 
degrees F, Turn the loaf out on platter 
and slice. Garnish each slice with slices 
of hard-cooked egg, a little white sauce, 
shredded parsely, and paprika. 


Stuffed Tomatoes 


Select firm ripe tomatoes. Scald to 
remove skin, cut a thin slice from the 
stem end, and scoop out pulp with a 
spoon. Save pulp to mix with stuffing. 
Stuffing can be almost any left-over 
meat, baked beans, or potato salad. Meat 

















































Make 


the most of your present 
camera. Take good care of it, and 
conserve vital film by making each 
picture a good picture. After Vic- 
tory Argus will make new cameras 

. employing the new techniques 
and extensive experience acquired 
in War Production. 


"Good Pietures” 


Make the best use of your present equip 
learn more about lenses films 
filters and composition. Send 25c today 
for this 56-page booklet. Write Dept. O 


ment 


AWN 








should be chopped and well seasoned. 
Add catchup, minced onion, and mustard 
to beans. If the stuffing is potato salad, 
add minced onion, sliced radishes, and 
chopped celery. Chill, top with salad 
dressing, and serve on leaves of lettuce. 


Alaska Peach Pie 


baked pastry shell 
peeled sliced peaches 
egg whites 
cup corn sirup 
6 cup honey 
6 tsp. salt 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 
% tsp. almond extract 
Lay sliced peaches in pie shell. Beat 
other ingredients except flavoring until 
the mixture is stiff, add extract, and 
spread over peaches. 
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Dear Mayzo: I’ve seen a lot of the 
world since I last talked to you, 
but none of it looks as good as 
home those pictures you sent 
look mighty good to me... 


FINE AMERICAN CAMERAS 
. 
PRECISION OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
s 
AVIATION RADIO EQUIPMENT 
~ 


BUY WAR BONDS 


INC 


INDUSTRIES, 


N ARBOR MICHIGAN 





Corn Pone 


Corn pone is nothing but corn meal, 
salt, and water but it can be exceedingly 
tasty when properly cooked. Remember 
it as an emergency bread should you 
run short of baking powder, yeast, and 
shortening. Recipe serves four. 

1 qt. corn meal 

1% tsp. salt 

3 cups warm water 
Stir vigorously, then spread batter out 
thin—not over % in. thick—in a greased 
pan or skillet. Corn pone can be baked 
over a hot stone or hard spot of heated 
ground. For the latter method, rake 
back part of your camp fire, cover pone 
with inverted pan, and heap embers on 
top. Pone should bake slowly for about 
40 minutes._-Don Richards 











Lips 


SAVE LIVES 





Many sailors and airmen who 
find themselves afloat on dark- 
ened seas, today have a better 
chance for rescue because of 
new and ingenious life-saving 
devices now issued by the 
Navy and Coast Guard. 

a Delta elec- 


floating beside a 


One of these device 
tric Float Light— 
raft or rubber boat, shoots a pierc- 


ing white ray skyward, visible for 


miles. Completely automatic, it 
lights itself the instant it hits the 
water—floats upright—extinguish- 
es itself only when inverted. Good 


wr 22 hours of light life. 
Working with government engi- 
neers, Delta has vided the skill 


pro 

d experience to produce unus- 

| ual lighting mechanisms of many 

L types for the Navy, Army, Air and 
X 


Sienal Corps. Some are utterly 








new mvoiving new manutactur- 
DeltaFloatlight ino techniqu nd de which 
fofloat inaprigne undoubted! ; ted in 
position, Is bat- Delta lanterns and bicy« lights 
tery operated. for peace-time 
Absolutely wat ite 
pros: DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Marion, indiana 


BUY U. S WAR BONDS 








Trail Queries 


Decoy Paint 


Question: How can I paint my decoys black 
so that when I place them out on the water they 
won't glisten?—B. W., New York. 


Answer: I have used two methods with suc- 
cess. The first way is to paint the decoys with 
ordinary black house paint or a semigloss mix- 
ture. Then after the paint has thoroughly dried 
I rub the surface with powdered pumice mixed 
with water. That cuts away all the shine. 

I have also mixed my own black decoy paint, 
using a tube of lampblack ground in oil (ob- 
tainable at any paint store), to which I add a 
very small quantity of linseed oil and about 
twice as much turpentine. However, even this 
mixture will shine a bit sometimes, so I go over 
it lightly with pumice.—M. H. D. 


Renewing Snowshoes 


Question: I have an old pair of 
that were left untended in an attic for a number 
of years. The attic is hot in summer and cold 
in winter, but the webbing still appears to be 
However, the toes of the snowshoes have 

turned up. How can I 
serviceable condition? — 


snowshoes 


good 
become flat instead of 
put the shoes into 
H. T., New York. 
Answer: You're lucky if the webs of those 
snowshoes haven't gone brittle and lifeless. The 
thing to do now is give them a couple of coats 
of good spar varnish. A few days’ use will tell 
if the material has been damaged by heat and 
age. 
You 
fully 
the wood 


can turn up the toes if you work care- 
Steam the forward end of each shoe until 
seems to have softened, fasten the 
shoes down to a solid surface, and shove a 
wedge underneath each toe to raise it. You'll 
have to work slowly and not put too much strain 
on the frames at the start. You may have to 
repeat the steaming twice or even three times, 
and bend the toes up just a little each day to 
avoid cracking the wood.—M. H. D 


Pickling Duck Meat 


Question: Is it feasible to remove the breasts 
of wild ducks and pickle them in a brine, as is 
done with certain parts of venison?—R. P. W. 


Answer: It will prove quite satisfactory. 
Make the brine of salt and boiled water, strong 
enough to float an egg. Put in the duck breasts 
and weight them so that they'll stay submerged. 
—D.R 


B‘ar Grease 


Question: A friend of mine, who collected a 
large black bear on a hunting trip, has given me 
a jar of bear oil. Is this good for greasing hunt- 
ing boots, etc? Should any other ingredient be 
added?—C. H. T., Mich 


Answer: My advice is to forget the bear's 
grease and buy some standard brand of shoe and 
boot dressing. I like neat’s-foot oil or castor 
oil or the commercial products sold by many 


cohol to the exterior of the boots once a year 
Leave this mixture on 10 minutes, then wipe off 
any surplus with a cloth. This helps keep rub- 
ber supple and prevents it from drying out and 
cracking. A plan which might help you is t 
rub regular rubber cement over the cracks. 
However, when the crack or split goes 
through, then the only remedy is to cover the 
place with a patch of inner-tube repair material. 
—M. H. D 


clear 


Waterproofing Rope 


Question: If you have a formula for water- 
proofing rope, I should very much appreciate 
having it.—E. S., Ill. 

Answer: For many years ropes and lines on 
sailing ships have been waterproofed by treating 
them with tar. If you add 20 percent tallow to 
the tar, melting both materials so they combine 
evenly and spread over the rope easily, the rope 
will be more pliable. 

I have waterproofed tent ropes with the same 
preparation used on the tent itself. Any tent 
manufacturer or dealer can furnish good ten 
waterproofing.—M. H. D 


Duck Feathers in Sleeping Bag 


feathers 


Question: I have some wild-duck 
that I would like to use in a sleeping bag. How 
can I process them so that they will be satis- 
factory for this use?—M. E. S., Colo 

Answer: The only treatment necessary is t 
dry the feathers thoroughly You may have 


already done this; but if you haven't, it would 


be best to pack the feather loosely in open- 
mesh bags and to hang them in a dry, airy 
place. Feathers in commercial sleeping bags 


are often treated to make them mothproof but 
this is not a process available to the individual. 

Your trouble may come when you 
to pack the feathers into your bag. An 
method is to quilt them in, the same way that 


main Start 


easy 


cotton and wool quilts are made. Commercial 
bags have the feathers blown into series of 
long, narrow pockets or tubes. Some of 





subscribers have sewn tubes in their homemade 


bags and then blown the feathers in with a 
vacuum-sweeper attachment.—M. H. D 


Seasoning Dutch Oven 


Question: My Dutch oven is about a year old. 
Every time something is cooked in it, rust forms 
—more so on the lid than on the 
drops into the food. When the oven 
and put away it does not rust until used again 


and 
j 





oven 
is washe 


Is there any treatment to prevent this?— 
J. W. H., Ariz 
Answer: New Dutch ovens, and other cast 


iron cooking utensils, should have the following 
““seasoning’’ treatment to prevent rusting. Grease 
the inside of the oven, and especially the under 
side of the lid, with a saltless grease or oil 
Then put empty oven over a low flame and heat 
slowly for about hour. This seems to drive 
the grease into the metal—at least I have had n 
rust form on mine after I used this method 














shoe stores. I prefer a rather thin oil to the If, later on, rust should begin again, you car 
heavy, greasy salves, because the oil thoroughly renew the seasoning. After heating the oven, 
penetrates the leather, makes it soft and supple, wash and dry it thoroughly.—M. H. D 
and prevents it from cracking and splitting 
The bear grease would be better than nothing 
in an emergency, but not a bit superior to lard Leakproof Water Bag 
r suet Woodsmen used it when they were 
table to obtain anything else —M. H. D Question: Is it possible to waterproof 
anvas water bag? These things leak so mucl 
at st them are worthless I’ve beer 
To Restore Rubber Boots afraid t se ordinary compounds because they 
ght be poisonous. But evidently I ate 
Question: I have a pair of hip boots that ar yuckets are waterproofed ~ &. €., 
beginning to crack around the entire circumfer- 
ence of each boot just above the knees What Answer The safest aterpr r 
can I do to waterproof them so that they will you ca! se on a water bag is paraffin believ 
ast f the duration? —F. 1 Conn commercial water buckets are sealed with 
Of course, y know that a water bag is mads 
Answer: There is little y a1 restore f canvas that will leak a little; that makes tl 
rubber boots which have already begun to crack ag self-cooling. If yours leaks too ch y 
A good preventive treatment is t ipply a mix an remedy the situation applying a mixtur 
ture of one part glycerine and three parts f % in 1 qt. white, lead-free gaso- 
Pade ) OUTDOOR LIFE 
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. “Just as a gag he tried calling 
Hitler—and he got him!” 








4IGHTER 


with fresh 
Eveready Batteries 


Furnishing power for 
field telephone units is 
among the many war uses 
for “Eveready” No. 6 
Dry Cells. You can help 
conserve the reduced ¢1 
| 


vilian supply by (a) buy- 


ing only when necessary, 





(b) conserving what vou 

have 

The word 

lanit 

trade-marks Vat iCai m Companu, Ine. 


EVEREADY 


TRADE-MARK 
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: l Ri b il f 1 lini f tl bd l I i 
. ine, inse ag out repeatedly, after applying ining o the abdominal cavity leads ins : 4 
‘ the waterproofing, until all odor or taste of on small fish if you wish. Split the large ones Dressing Birds 
. gasoline is eliminated. I'd put this compound in half. Soak overnight in a brine strong enough O DRESS coots and fishy ducks, chop 
: on sparingly to avoid making the bag com- to float an egg. (The brine is of salt off head. wings. lowe: lawn and tail. lift 
pletely waterproof.—M. H. D. added to soft water Then drain over ites ictal ©gs, anc all, = 
oinaatiee the loose skin up in a fold on the bird’s 
Deer-Foot Gun Rack The best woods for the purpose apple, back, rip or cut it open, and draw off the 
birch, or willow. Smoke for eight then skin in opposite directions. Such game 
Question: I am interested in making a gun finish off with 30 minutes of dry heat. The fish birds are seldom worth the labor of 
rack from the legs and feet of a deer. I under- should be dry and brittle. - a en to plucking, and taste practically as well 
| stand that it is necessary to soak the legs and smoke them until they are.—! v. when skinned. Open the bird below its 


feet in a mothproofing bath for a day. What is 
the formula for such a bath?—C. J. W., New 


Harness Soap vs. Shoe Polish 


vent, if not previously cleaned, and re- 
move the entrails, lungs, gullet, and wind 


York. 
Question: I have a good horsehide leather pipe. Cut around the vent and remove it, 
Answer: A mothproofing bath would be any coat and have kept it in shape for a couple of and the bird is cleaned. 
the different liquids sold by drugstores to years with harness soap. A friend of mine sug- Big ducks can be picked. Plunge them 
kill moths. Personally I should prefer to treat gested that I use shoe polish instead. Can you into boiling water for several seconds to 
the skinned deer legs” and feet in a regular tell me which is better to use? loosen up the tough quills of big wing 
tanning or taxidermist’s solution. A standard I also have a good pair of high-top leather , . 
ne is: 1 oz. commercial sulphuric acid, 1 qt. boots which I have not worn three and tail feathers. A quick way to remove 
common salt, 1 gal. water years. I've never used anything on them but fine down, after fee’ hers have been re- 
Boil the water until salt is dissolved, then shoe polish. They have become from sit- moved, is to scald the duck for several 
cool. Add the acid carefully so that none of ting around Is there any way soften minutes, wrap it in a piece of heavy 


splashes on your hands. Soak the legs and them?—C. M., Calif 
eet in this solution about five days (a longer 











carpet or blanket, and hold it over steam 
for two minutes more. The down will 


period will do no harm). Remove from the bath : Answer: Harness soap is very good for clean now rub away Another good plan, that 
and soak two hours in a strong solution of sal ing leather articles but my experience has been : ‘ ; : . 
soda in order to neutralize any acid remaining that if the soap is used too often, leather makes a better looking job, is to cover 
skins. Then scrape flesh side of the skins in gradually becomes stiff and hard the re- the down with melted paraffin. Let this 
er to soften them peated washings Every year leather cool and flake it off; the down comes 
After the deer legs and feet are made up, should receive a dressing of some pene- with the hardened wax, leaving the skin 
S wise to spray them twice a year with some trating oil that will soften it restore its mooth and clean All plucked game 
th repellent.—M. H. D. original texture. Neet's-foot oil is splendid for birds should bs inged to burn off the 
this purpose, as is ret r ~_ or leath- hair Be ure to cut out the oil glands 
To Smoke Fish or dressing obtainable at shoe store. his, found on top of the tails of all waterfowl. 
: 11 ymposed largely « ni ' 
Question: I was wondering if you could give of course, preserves the leather is The easiest way to clean quail and 
some dope on how to smoke fish. I've built sufficient to keep leather articles wher hipe ind ymetime grouse, is to skin 
2 cement smokehouse but don’t know how to they become wet and then dry my leather then Cut off the head, wings, and lower 
ke the brine, how long to leave the fish in garments regularly, and from my nce I ef plit the skin with a sharp knife, and 
brine, or how long to smoke them. Also, believe you'll have to use neat’s-f order pull it away lhe kin of these birds is 
at kind of wood is best to use?—F. V., New to soften ( ut oots ; usually too tender to make picking either 
Jersey. In caring for leather it is bes wit 
harness soap when dirty and then to apply shoe easy or ! t 0 pick pheasants and 
Answer: Here's a good way to smoke fish: polish. Whenever the leather be nes stiff and sroust , i them a you would a 
Clean them, removing heads and tails, also fins slightly hard, oil it However cnicke il I the ure seated too 
scales of large fish. Remove the colored not often be necessary.—M. H. D tightl to Cc i in Vv. H. D. 
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Snray 


SENSATIONAL PIPE FILTER 


‘t CIGARETTE 


AND CIGAR HOLDERS 


No wonder millions have switched 
to this amazing and revolutionary 
filter invention—the greatest im- 
provement ever known in pipes, 
cigarette and cigar holders. 
Inside of cellophane exterior are 
66 mesh screen ‘‘baffles’’ which 
whirlcool smoke—retain flakes and 
slugs—minimize juices, raw mouth, 
and tongue-bite. Improves taste 
and aroma of your favorite smoke. 
This filter is the ‘‘theart’’ of 
Medico Filtered Smoking. When 
discolored, put a fresh one in your 
pipe or holder. Vosts only ONE 
CENT. Do not miss the benefits of 
mild, sanitary, Filtered Smoking. 


X-RAY VIEW OF FILTER 


Something wonderful goes on inside 











GENUINE FILTERS FOR MEDICO PACKED 
ONLY IN THIS RED & BLACK BOX | 











There’s no finer way than the 
American way. Let's keep it 
that way. Buy War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps regularly. 
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beautifully with the nest upon which she 
is sitting. Nature, it might seem, has 
given her protective coloring; and her 
mate’s plumage is apparently identical. 

3ut the males of many species of birds 
are brilliantly colored. Among the con- 
spicuous examples are the scarlet tana- 
ger in spring and summer, with his strik- 
ing plumage of red and black. The fe- 
male is much quieter of dress, her back 
being yellowish green, and her wings and 
tail brownish gray. During the mating 
season the male rose-breasted grosbeak 
has a back that is conspicuously black 
and white, while on his breast is the 
gaudy patch. of color that gives him his 
name. His female is an inconspicuous 
bird, her back and wings being grayish 
brown. 

When these brilliant males molt, they 
assume quite different and much soberer 
coats, and resemble the females. Molt- 
ing, like the change in color of the snow- 
shoe rabbit from brown to white, is de- 
termined by the calendar. In their sober 
winter coats these one-time conspicuous 
males might be said to be protectively 
But if protective coloring is a 
matter of conscious planning on the part 
of nature, then nature is inconsistent, for 
she has given to the brilliant males their 
striking colors, colors that would seem 
to advertise their whereabouts to preda- 
tors, at the very time when their sur- 
vival is of the greatest importance to 
their race—when mating and nesting. 

Assuming that the females of such 
species are protectively colored so that 
they will not easily be observed by natur- 
al enemies, it might follow that the fe- 
male bird is more important to the race 
than the male. If the brilliantly colored 
males were promiscuous, like caribou, 
deer, or buffalo, and mated with a num- 
ber of different females during the breed- 
ing season, such an assumption might 
have some weight, for under such cir- 
cumstances there are always surplus 
males. But these birds have but one 


|mate during a season, taking another 


only where the first mate has been killed. 

Actually, the reason usually advanced 
for such brilliant mating colors is that 
they are given to the male to attract the 
female. Granted that this is so, we have 
two natural forces in apparent opposi- 
tion—the instinct to propagate the spe- 
cies and the necessity to evade the notice 
of enemies. Here again the facts lead to 
the conclusion that the importance of 
protective coloring has been unduly em- 
phasized. 

If protective coloration has been de- 
veloped through evolution to insure the 
survival of the various species, it would 
doubtless have been given to all birds 
and animals that are preyed upon, and 
with it perhaps freedom from any scent 
that might betray the individual to an 
enemy. It is true that birds, when they 
compress their feathers, withhold scent. 
The domestic hen seems to shrink within 
herself when she sees a hawk. So does a 
quail. But it is probable that this is in- 
voluntary. The bird, through fright, in- 
stinctively seeks to make itself incon- 
spicuous. Probably the withholding of 
scent at such times is the natural con- 
sequence of compression of the feathers. 
But this withholding of scent—as with 
so-called protective coloration—is not 
universal. Wolves can follow the trail of 
a deer, a weasel the course of a rabbit. 
If evolution has sought to protect its 





“Protective Coloring” 


(Continued from page 35) 


helpless creatures, it has not done a 
thorough job. Though the need is equally 
urgent, some species have been favored 
while others have been neglected. 

Nature strives to maintain a balance. 
In her economy the predator is quite as 
important as the prey. If every bird, 
animal, and insect that is preyed upon 
were so protectively colored as to escape 
capture, then the predators must neces- 
sarily become extinct, and there would 
be no balance. It explains, in part, why 
protective coloration is not general, but 
it does not explain nature’s apparent 
partiality to some species of creatures 
which have the protective coloring to a 
marked degree, while others have no 
protection of the sort whatever. It is 
almost as though nature had set up a 
vast experimental laboratory for de- 
termining the value of this concealing 
coloration, and herself had not been sat- 
isfied with the results. 

Fawns of the white-tail deer are spot- 
ted, and this spotting is often given as 
an example of protective coloring. But 
in their usual environment these fawns, 
when they are moving, are no more diffi- 
cult to see than the adults. It is only 
when they lie upon the ground with head 
outstretched and are absolutely motion- 
less that they blend so bafflingly with 
their background. If this spotting were 
peculiar to those animals which are 
preyed upon, it would have more sig- 
nificance, but spots and stripes are com- 
mon in the young of species of the cat 
family, which are predators, and in 
hoofed animals which are preyed upon. 

So far science has no explanation to 
offer for these stripes and spots. They 
originated back in unknown ages, and 
perhaps the causes that produced them no 
longer exist, although the trend persists. 

The late Theodore Roosevelt, a careful 
observer and a good naturalist, in the 
American Museum Bulletin (1911), 
wrote: “I do not doubt that as regards 
certain animals and birds, and very pos- 
sibly as regards the larger proportion of 
animal life, concealing coloration plays 
an important part. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that this part has been largely ex- 
aggerated. Any motionless object, 
of any color, may at times be mistaken 
for an inanimate object, if the sur- 
roundings are right.” 

It was his conclusion that the major 
tendency for protective coloring in birds 
and animals is due, not to natural selec- 
tion but to the effect of physical sur- 
roundings upon all individuals of a very 
great number of species. He quoted 
Capt. Chauncy Hugh Stigand who, in his 
Game of British East Africa (1909), stat- 
ed that very few animals seem to rely 
upon protective coloration as a means of 
escaping observation, however they may 
be colored. Reliance is placed upon their 
speed, quickness of eye and ear, or on 
scenting powers. Animals that do trust 
to hiding rely more on cover and con- 
cealment than on any great similarity 
to natural objects. 

Of the factors that enable a bird or 
an animal to escape its enemies, intel- 
ligence must be rated first. Wariness is 
a result of that intelligence, and aiding 
it are sight, smell, and hearing. An in- 
telligent bird or animal will seek cover 
which is concealing, if it is available, and 
then rely upon absolute immobility to 
evade discovery. That is one reason why 
fence rows grown up to bushes are so 
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important in a quail country. An in- 
telligent deer, followed by wolves or 
hounds, will take to water that leaves 
no scent, and twist and double to con- 
fuse the trail. That is a matter of con- 
scious planning. 

Compared with this, protective color- 
ing is a minor factor in the survival of 
a species. It is yet to be proved that even 
those birds and animals which are truly 
protectively colored are aware f it to 
the extent that they consciously rely 
upon it, or that it is a -ominant factor 
in their survival. Stupid birds and ani- 
mals tend to disappear, no matter how 
well they have been endowed in the 
matter of concealing color, unless, like 
the stupid rabbit, their fecundity is such 
as to offset the ease with which they are 
captured by predators. 

Protective coloring is a poor substitute 
for brains in any species of bird or ani- 
mal. If it is a dominant factor in life 
preservation, it should be possible to 
demonstrate that birds and animals so 
protected have a higher rate of survival 
than those which do not have it. But 
that would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to prove. In view of the known facts, 
emphasis upon its value in the preserva- 
tion of a species is not justified. 


Preparing Duck Ponds 


ATERFOWL will not stay long ina 

lake or pond where little or no suit- 
able food is available. Baiting is illegal, 
and therefore the club or landowner with 
a body of water to which it is desired to 
attract waterfowl must consider the 
planting of suitable foods. 

To be ideal, from the duck’s stand- 
point, a pond must have food in abun- 
dance and variety, sufficient cover, and a 
near-by sanctuary. The more extensive 
and irregular the shoreline, the more 
attractive will it be to ducks. In eastern 


Texas, H. R. Siegler, biologist of the 
Texas Game, Fish, and Oyster Com- 
mission, found that acorns took first 


place as a food for mallards, and that 
those plants known as water shield, 
pondweed, duck potato, water lily, musk 
grass, coon tail, mermaid weed, spike 
rush, bulrush, bur reed, smartweed, and 
button willow were all attractive foods. 
A number of these plants have wide 
distribution. 

In planting a pond, Siegler ays, most 
of the above plants can be grown from 
seed that has been properly harvested 
and stored, but it is more economical to 
transplant the proper plants from some 
water where they are growing. A num- 
ber of them can be started from leafy 
branch tips; this is true of the valuable 
pondweeds. Plants which spring from 
tubers or root stocks can easily be trans- 
planted. Nurseries, both north and south, 
have suitable plants and seeds in stock. 
Plants already present in a pond should 
be studied to learn what type of plant 
will do well there. A useful publication 
in this connection is “Food of Game 
Ducks in the United States and Canada,” 
obtainable at a cost of 40 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Plants for cover should be selected so 
that they will stand well above the sur- 
face of the water and so provide good 
hiding places. Cat-tails, cut-grass, rushes, 
ind other tall marsh plants all give good 
over. But it is better to set out those 
plants which produce food as well as 
over. Among such are the bur reed, 

utton willow, smartweed, bulrush, and 
pike rush. 
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TES, sportsmen, the forests and streams 
are still open and we're all free to use 







them. Getting there may be a little 
tough, and getting the right equipment 
may be a little tougher. 






But the free right to use these streams 
and forests is one of the things for which 
we're fighting. It’s one of the things men 
are dving for, wherever the United Na- 
tions fly a flag. 











Men and manufacturers at home fight, 
too, and in that fight are Pendleton 
Woolens. Restrictions do not allow us 







to describe our war production, but we 
can say it’s maintaine Pendleton quality 
—the finest for our forces, the finest 
for you. After the war, there'll be 
Pendleton virgin wool shirts, outdoor 
clothing and blankets in all their famous 
Western clory the choice tor renerae 


tions of outdoor PENDLETON W OOLEN 
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HEATABS...marvelous 
new tablets of concen- 
trated heat, for fry- § 
ina, boiling, heating 
foods...starting 
camp fires, stove, fur- ‘XN 
nace or grate fires... 
hundreds of otheruses, ‘S 
outdoors or indoors. Mil- 
lions used by armed forc- 
es allovertheworldlAnew “\ 
boon for picnicers, campers, \ 
hunters, fishermen, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Red Cross workers, 
housewives, nurses, doctors, 


EVERYBODY! 






















The JUSTRITE 3-cell Service Light 


Fits in the palm of the 
hand, weighs only 1 Ib., 


Order NOW! 
yet this little giant can 
deliver a beam of over 
1600 candlepower. Goes _ | 
anywhere — stands on its Reis, Ne en 
own base, clips to a belt, hn) ~ 
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New HEATAB “COOKIT’*® 
os 


many hours of heat) and 


hangs from a hook, fits a (E * 
breast pocket, or hangs 
from a finger ring for a downward kd tong 


MAS OFFER: Clever 
des supply { 


of HEATAB: 
tove’’ fe 


r heating canned gooda, 


cooking 


! 
beam. Rugged plastic case. Utensils, ete, ... all for only $1.00 Postpaid. ‘Ideal % 
x Shipment guaranteed by return mail, 1,00 


J. W. SPEAKER CORPORATION 
DEPT, OL 
— 


Operates on 3 standard size D dry 
cells. Comes equipped with diffusing 
disc and bulbs. Available now for prior- 
ity orders, but you'll want one after the 
war. There’s a Justrite for Every Use. 


8059 NorthWeil St. Milwaukee 12, Wis, 
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2061 N. Southport Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Postwar 


UDGED by its past record of in- 


creased interest, no sport has a 
brighter future for postwar devel- 
opment than boating. In the half 


decade that preceded Pearl Harbor, each 
succeeding year saw more and more fish- 
ermen using boats, more hunters turning 
to small power craft to get back into 
isolated areas, and more campers dis- 
covering that the best way to see really 
wild country is with a canoe or car-top 
boat. 
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Motors 


looks for an even greater demand from 
newcomers to this sport—especially from 
the thousands of service men who, for 
the first time, have had a taste of boat- 
ing and who, upon receiving their dis- 
charge, will want to own boats of their 
own. 

Boat builders have been working to 
capacity on war products, and have 
learned a lot about new materials and 
new, straight-line methods of fabricating 





and Hulls 


turers and boat builders now say that 
their first step, come victory, will be to 
use up old and valuable inventory frozen 
because of the war. This will give them 
time to tool up for the newer engines 
and hulls. Too, radical changes in either 
motors or boats will have to be tested 
before they can be offered to the public. 
All this takes time—those in the indus- 
try calculate it will be a year before new 
improvements on older models begin to 

come out, with perhaps another 
. six months before they are gen- 





War creates too many uncer- 
tainties for anyone to have con- 
fidence in his prognostications. 
Nevertheless, there are some 
after-the-war conditions that can 
be foreseen by those in touch 
with the boating industry and 
with such developments as are 
likely to affect it—developments 
that will be of interest not only 
to present owners but to all those 
who were on the point of buying 
a boat when the war interfered 
with its purchase. 

The brightest spot in the pic- 
ture is the government's long- 
range program to improve our 
inland waterways, and to create 
artificial lakes for hydroelectric 
power, for flood control, and for 
navigation. Today, as a result of 
plans initiated 10, 15, and even 20 
years ago, thousands upon thou- 
sands of miles of navigable lakes 
and streams have been created, 


and scores of new waterways, 
ideal for sail and small power 
boats, have been opened up. 


These include Nevada's and Ari- 





NEXT MONTH— 
HOW TO BUILD 
A 14-FOOT SKIFF 


Cheap to construct—no scarce ma- 
terials involved—easy to build, and to 
row—needs no calking, and no motor 
—fun to make this winter—always 
useful, no matter what other boats you 
have! Here is a timely and practical 
addition to Outdoor Life’s splendid list 
of sportsman’s boats especially de- 
signed for home construction. Thou- 
sands of readers have successfully 
built the earlier models in this series. 

J. A. Emmett, in the Sportsman’s 
Work Bench for December, gives you 
all the dope on our newest boat. 


erally available. 

The moral of this is not to neg- 
lect your present outfit on the 
supposition that something new 
and radically different will be 
available immediately after the 
war. Use your boat and engine 
intelligently, and look after them 
carefully until the new models 
you will be wanting have been 
thoroughly tried and tested. 

It is altogether likely that new 
motors will be developed to use 
the high-power fuels that today 
are driving our fighting aircraft. 
Horsepower per pound will in- 
crease, and the cruising range 
per gallon will expand. Despite 
important developments in the 
Diesel-engine field, gasoline will 
probably continue to be the most 
practical fuel so far as small- 
boat engines are concerned—ex- 
perts predict gasoline engines for 
up to say 40 horsepower; Diesel, 
above that. Improved light 
| weight, high-strength alloyed 
metals from stainless steel and 
magnesium will no doubt be used 
to make these engines last even 
longer than in the past. Small 
inboard engines, both air and wa- 
ter cooled, which were becoming 








zona’s Lake Mead (Boulder 
Dam); Missouri's Lake of the 
Ozarks; Lake Utah and Wash- 
ington’s Grand Coulee Dam; 
Idaho's Pend d'Oreille and Coeur 
D'Alene; and, biggest of all, the 
TVA’s Tennessee River Lakes (nine 


man-made lakes with 6,000 miles of pub- 
licly owned shore line, often referred to 
as the Great Lakes of the South). Deni- 
son Dam in Texas, with its 127,000-acre 
lake, will soon become an actuality, and 
many other artificial lakes and water- 
ways are being built or planned. And on 
all of them the wide use of recreation 
craft of all types and sizes has been a 
consideration from the outset. 

The great number of boats to be used 
on these waterways (the boats on Lake 
Norris alone increased from 300 in 1936, 
to 2,000 in 1941), plus the increase of in- 
terest in established boating on older 
waters, will create a postwar demand 
for boats and motors that enterprising 
manufacturers will be quick to fill. Much 
of it will be from present owners anxious 
to buy something new, but the industry 


and assembling. When the war is over 
they will have new plastics and better 
plastic-bound plywood to work with, and 
a better Knowledge of metal construc- 
tion as it affects small boats. New and 
radical changes can be looked for in 
both inboard and outboard engines, for 
the war has been a mighty proving 
ground for their design and construc- 
tion. Fittings and equipment will be re- 
designed, and new gear will be brought 
out to make your boat safer and more 
comfortable. 

The boating facilities already set up on 
the government’s newly created water- 
ways, together with those on older wa- 
terways, will be improved and can be 
returned to immediately following the 
war, but the new and improved boats 
and engines will not be available as soon 
as might be supposed. Motor manufac- 
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so popular before the war, will 
likely be even more compact and power 
ful, yet economical to operate. 

While great developments are taking 
place in the metal-working field, they 
are largely directed toward production 
in such huge quantities, and involving 
tools so costly, that they may be beyond 
the reach of small-boat builders. So they 
will probably emphasize changes in ma- 
terial and design, not in construction. 

From the work that has been done 
with small boats up to the present time, 
it would appear likely that molded-ply- 
wood hulls, pressed out in layers of thin 
veneers laid in different directions atop 
one another in hot-press-type resin glue, 
can be built to compete in prices with 
conventional hulls of present design 
but there is nothing to indicate that such 
boats will undersell those of orthodox 

(Continued on page 96) 
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—is to be found in the 
intricate work of air- 
plane assembly, in 
railroading and many 
other essential war- 
time tasks that must be 
carried on. 











and batteries. 
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Ducks a m OPA 





(Continued from page 37) 


this far, we had five big ducks. We're 
coming into the shoals.” 

I could hear the thunder of water. 
Ahead, the river turned suddenly and 
plunged through a cleft between the 
hills. The shoals were two or three miles 
long, studded with rocks and filled with 
twisted currents. 

“We'll make it,” Franklin said between 
his teeth, trying to convince himself. I 
turned the paddle back to him. 

John unwrapped the package of lunch 
he had purchased in the restaurant 
where we ate breakfast. While Franklin 
guided the boat at a dizzy speed down 
through the rapids, I munched on the 
lunch John had selected—cake, pie and 
candy. 

“You could be elected dietitian,” I said, 
“at any school for boys.” 

The boat grazed a rock and I held my 
breath. Then it swept into quiet water 
t the end of the shoals. My digestive 
rgans began to function again and I 
traded places with John behind the 

»w blind. 

I'd hardly taken my seat when two 
mallards roared upward, and cut back 

front of the boat. I jumped to my 
feet—and tangled my gun in the bow 
ines. John scrambled for his gun, while 
‘ranklin got in one shot from the 
iddler’s seat. The big birds swung 
‘ross the river, but one of them folded 
up a hundred yards back in the woods. 

We beached the boat and I clumped 
through the bushes to a tree John had 


marked. The mallard hen was there, ly- 
ing on her back at the base of an oak. 

“T’ll breed you to a good retriever,” 
John said, when I came back to the boat 
swinging the mallard in my hand. 

We drifted on, silently, with the cur- 
rent. Somewhere beyond one of the bot- 
tom cornfields we heard rabbit hounds. 
I was about to comment, when three 
blacks splashed out of the willows on my 
left. I tangled my gun in the front blind 
again, but John, jumping up behind me, 
hit one as they put the willows between 
us and climbed out over the broken corn 
stalks. We watched the duck lose alti- 
tude and sail downward into a group of 
pines beyond the corn. There was a sud 
den sharp frenzy of barking, and we 
heard a hunter yell. 

“T'll go after the duck,” John said 

Franklin shook his head. “Let the poor 
bunny chasers have one good meal,” he 
proposed. 

Words were on my tongue to defend 
rabbit hunters, of whom I am one, but 
I swallowed them. On Franklin, with his 
duck obsession, they'd be lost 

At the next bend, twenty big ducks left 
the river and took to the sky lanes, too 
far away for our guns. 

“T can’t understand it,” Franklin said 
“Every day I’ve been down this river, 
we've had some fine shooting. Why are 
they so shy today?” 

“If somebody peppered your tail feath- 
ers with lead for a month, you’d be shy 
too,” I said. 
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BRIGHT SPOTS IN HISTORY..: In the field of portable light 
we have come a long way from the ‘‘link’’. This crude torch, 
made of rope soaked in wax, resin and tar, was used by 
Londoners in the 15th century. Contrast this with the modern 
convenience and dependability of Winchester flashlights 





Winchester Batteries...are 
Powerful Cartridges of Light 


In a caste apart, supreme, the name of Winchester is to 
arms and ammunition what sterling is to silver. And, 
with batteries and flashlights bearing the name 
Winchester, you have the same assurance of products 
of superlative quality. For Winchester is a trade name 
which America has known for 
standards of craftsmanship are fixed, not by law as is 
sterling, but by integrity. 


— 


years. And its high 


Unfortunately in these war days, no Winchester flash- 
light cases are available and there are comparatively 
few batteries for civilian use. They are, as you'd expect, 
serving America in its fight for Victory. But rest 
assured that you will find them at your dealers when 
Peace comes again. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CQO, 


New Haven, Conn, 





Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


BATTERIES 


Shortly before 4 p.m., with four big 
ducks in the boat, we floated into the 
hadow of Whitesburg bridge. But my 
car was not there to meet us. We un- 
loaded the boat, pulled it out of the 
water, and piled our equipment on the 
edge of the road. I passed around a 
snifter I had in my bag to help relieve 
the chill 

Five o'clock came. We built a fire in 
the pine thicket below the bridge. 

Six o’clock came, and I was warm 


again. “Do you suppose that ferryman 
can be trusted?” I asked. 

“H’'m,” said Franklin. “I don’t know. 
It's the second time I ever laid eyes on 
him 

My heart made a nose dive into my 
boot tops. I had visions of my auto- 
mobile piled into a ditch somewhere, of 
the ferryman arrested for having no 
driver's license, of someone siphoning 


out the precious drops of gasoline. 

At 7 o’clock we saw headlights crawl- 
ing down the road, and behind them was 
my cal 

“T’m a little late,” the ferryman said, 
“because the roads were rough and I 
didn’t want to break the springs.” 

I stood for a long minute on the bridge 
before we pulled away. Dusk had settled 
on the river. Somewhere far downstream 
I could hear the rasping call of a black 
uSsIé I wondered if she'd be back next 
year to feed under the willows, and 


climb into the uncharted sky paths 
beneath the stars. I knew that I would 
be there, looking for her and her new 


brood of drakes and hens, come hell, 
high water, or all the grief that dogs the 
footsteps of Franklin and John Martin. 

Perhaps I too would yet become one 
of the pure in heart. 

















They are hunting) Homemade Rubber Boat 
Japs...not ducks 





Patrolling tropical rivers with a Mercury 
Outboard Motor is a far cry from traveling 
to a duck blind on your favorite lake. Many 
of Uncle Sam’s boys are gaining new re- 
spect for these dependable outboards now 
in military use. 


Mercury in Many War Jobs 


In addition to Mercury Outboard Motors 
for Uncle Sam, we are building Mercury 
Portable Engines for various tools used in 
military and defense work. They are sup- 
plying power for compressors, pumps, 
electric generators, light plants, marine 
propulsion, chain saws, portable grinders 
and other equipment important to the war 
effort. 

Knowing this, you'll be glad to wait for 
your Mercury Outboard Motor or Portable 
Engine till the war is won. Then, we 
promise you outboards and engines that 
have proven their worth under the most 
difficult conditions. 






Now the 
Most Power 
Per Pound 


KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION 
~ MERCURY 


Industria 


CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 





quire just how to make a truck-tube 

rowboat like the one Clyde Ormond 
told about in “Rainbow Ration” (OUTDOOR 
Lire, September, 1943) that a detailed 
description will doubtless be of general 
interest. 

Ormond’s friend Vis, you remember, 
got his idea from seeing a newsreel of a 
rubber life raft. All he needed to con- 
struct the craft were two old truck tubes 
that would still hold air; some canvas; 
a little lumber for the rowing compart- 
ment and the side braces; cotton rope 
for lashing; two web straps; and a few 
bits of hardware. The tubes can be blown 
up and assembled on the site. 

Both the overall size of the boat and 
the size of the rowing compartment are 
determined by the size of the truck 
tubes. Two tubes size 10.00 x 20 make a 
boat about 9 ft. long, with a 20 x 40 in. 
compartment between the tubes. 

The cradle-shaped compartment 
(sketched below) sets crosswise of the 
boat, as you can see from the photo- 
graph. (But note that only one oar is in 
place for rowing; the other belongs on 
the opposite side of the boat.) The com- 
partment’s sides (A) are made of *%-in. 
pine and held together by a row of cross- 
pieces (B), also by the two 2 x 4 in. pine 
supports (C) into which the oarlocks fit 
and which are secured by screws and 
angle braces. These supports are high 
enough to keep the oars from scraping 
the boat’s sides. 

Crosspieces should be of oak, or of 
clear-grained spruce. So should the four 
6-ft. braces, partly concealed between 


S: MANY readers have written to in- 


canvas covering and inflated tubes, 
which run most of the boat’s length and 
hold it rigid. These fit into the two pairs 
of slots (D) in the sides of the rowing 
compartment, and are fastened with 
hooks and screw eyes at points E. Tubes 
are also held in place by web straps, at 
points F, which lash tubes and compart- 
ment together. For added protection, 
tubes are covered with light canvas cas- 
ings. 

An overall covering of 24-0z. water- 
proof canvas, reénforced with an extra 
layer of canvas beneath each tube, is 
hemmed all along its top edge to take a 
length of %-in. cotton rope. This is used 
to pucker the covering over the tubes 
and keep them from slipping upward. 
Rope ends tie on four screw eyes at 
points G on rowing compartment. 
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Postwar Motors 
(Continued from page 94) 


construction. However, wider use of this 
new technique, of regular marine ply- 
wood, and of impregnated plywood, will 
help make finishes more durable because 
of their greater resistance to moisture. 

Changes in design will undoubtedly 
trend toward more streamlining of hulls, 
but this will come only by degrees—de- 
pending largely upon the public’s reac- 
tion to test offerings. In a recent prize 
contest one large firm conducted to ob- 
tain ideas to be incorporated in its small 
cruisers, streamlining is reported to have 
run a poor last as a desirable feature. 
Contestants considered seaworthiness, 
ability, and convenience more important. 

Inflated rubber boats, always a good 
bet for the angler or hunter who wants 
a truly compact stowing boat for carry- 
ing into isolated ponds and streams, will 
likely be reasonably priced, as long as 
the supply lasts—at the Army and Navy 
supply stores that will spring up when 


the war ends. This brings up the point 
of possible bargains in used boats for 
which the armed forces may have no 
further use. Any such offerings, how- 
ever, are more apt to interest those who 
want larger boats than we have in mind 
here; and if experience after the first 
World War can be taken as a criterion, 
almost all such boats are expensive to 
repair and very costly to operate. 
Summing it all up, there is going to be 
a tremendous demand for the new and 
better boats that almost certainly will 
come out of this war. But there is noth 
ing to indicate that great numbers of 
new, low-cost boats will suddenly appear 
on the market. As the demand for new 
boats increases, the cost will go down 
But unfortunately, so far as price is con 
cerned, the American boating public has 
never been willing t- accept a few stan- 
dardized sizes and designs upon which 
worth-while, -ost-lowering production 
could be maintained. And I think you 
will agree that for anything that affords 
as much pleasure and as many years of 
service as a well-built small boat, prices 
have been reasonable.—J. A. Emmett. 
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Quest of “Droopy Drawers” 


(Continued from page 33) 


Then he dropped to his knees, rolled 
over, regained his feet, only to settle 
down again. 

“He’s not dead,” Jim warned. 

Not until then did we realize our pre- 
dicament. If he stayed where he lay it 
would be impossible to reach him, for 
the wall of the mountain was nearly 
perpendicular, and only a goat could 
find his way along the narrow ledge. 
Our rope was much too short, and it was 
a sheer drop of three or four hundred 
feet to the slide below—so we could not 
reach him by that route either. 

“Put a shot over him,” suggested the 
doctor. “His legs aren’t broken, and 
maybe he’ll climb down to where we 
can reach him.” 

As I placed a shot above him he 
struggled to his feet and took a couple 
of steps to the edge of the ledge. 

“Good lord,” I wailed, “he isn’t going 
to jump, is he?” 

“Looks like curtains for your trophy,” 
sympathized Jim. “We can’t get him 
if he stays there, and if he crawls over 
the ledge he’s going to be mincemeat.” 

The minutes seemed like hours as we 
waited for his next move. Suddenly, with 
every last bit of energy in his weakened 
body, he took two more faltering steps 
forward—and jumped out into space! As 
he hit the rocks below he bounced into 
the air several feet, then rolled like a bar- 
rel down the rock slide, out of sight. 

A nauseating feeling — not so much 
from the loss of such a fine trophy as 
from a lack of good judgment—came 
over me, as I realized it might have 
been possible to let him climb up to a 
point where I could have had a safer, 
though longer, shot. The chances were 
that we would not be able to find his 
bruised body on the rocks below, but 
we elected to try it. 

First we’d have to descend the moun- 
tain a quarter of a mile to a point where, 
by going over the ledge with a rope, we 
could get to where he had landed. From 
there we might be able to follow his roll 
through the loose shale. The sun had 
swung around to shade the eastern side 
of the range, and the ice and snow which 
had thawed during the morning were 
beginning to freeze, making the descent 
dangerous and difficult. After an hour 
of tedious work, we lowered ourselves 
down over the ledge to the slide below. 

“We'll have to leave the rope here so 
we can get out,” declared Jim. “If we 





YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS YOUR 8 H. P. 
(OR LARGER) OUTBOARD! 


A good price in cash will be paid for 
| your outboard motor if it is 8 H.P. or 
| larger, new or used. 

Hundreds of patriotic boat owners have 
| turned their outboard motors over to Uncle 
| Sam for vital government service. Many 

more are needed. These additional motors 
must come from the ranks of boat owners, 
as the scarce material required to build 
| new ones cannot be spared. Upon receipt 
of your letter, an accredited government 
agency will write you the necessary details. 
If you own an 8 H.P., or larger, outboard 
that you would be interested in selling— 
knowing that it will be turned over to the 
government—write a letter today to 


Outboard Motor, ¢/o Outdoor Life 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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don’t, we'll have a ten-mile walk down 
the slide and back around.” 

Composed of small rock and shale, the 
slide fell off at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees, and was fully a mile and a 
half to the bottom. Slowly making our 
way around the top, we finally reached 
the blood-spattered spot where the goat 
had hit and started rolling. Digging in 
with our heels, we started down the 
treacherous incline. Small rocks went 
out from under our feet like quicksand. 
Halfway down the slide we stopped to 
rest, and it was then that I spotted a 
small white patch a couple hundred 
yards below and to our right, lodged 
against a large rock. 

“There he is!” I whooped. “You look 
at him; I haven’t got the heart.” 

Jim scrambled down to the dead 
animal while I lingered a few yards 
behind, reluctant to view my ruined 
trophy. 

“Horns ain’t even nicked,” Jim yelled, 
as he rolled the limp body over. 

The small rocks from the slide I 
started as I rushed forward came in 
second as I reached Jim’s side. Close 
examination revealed that Droopy Draw- 
ers had fallen on his nose, and that that 
had saved the horns. As we started 
skinning him, we found that nearly every 
bone in his badly crushed body was 
broken, but the tough hide was not 
beyond the taxidermist’s art. The head 
was unusually symmetrical, and the 
horns—well over ten inches long and 
with excellent beam—were, as Jim had 
said, not even nicked. Hurriedly we 
finished dressing out the old billy, as we 
thought it might yet be possible to over- 
take the pack string and go out with 
the gang. The hide, draped around my 
shoulders, almost reached the ground. 

Slowly retracing our steps up the slide, 
we finally reached the point where our 
rope dangled from above. Jim shinnied 
up first, hoisted out the equipment and 
the hide, then gave me a helping hand. 
From there we decided to go over the 
top and down into the valley on the 
other side, believing that we could reach 
the trail in time to intercept the other 
members of our party. The sun was 
sinking beyond the peaks when we 
reached the trail, and close inspection 
of the hoofprints revealed that our out- 
fit had not yet passed going down. 

As we were examining the prints a 
ranger rode up the trail on his way to 
the Sun River Station. “Nice going!” 
he complimented, seeing the large hide 
draped over a rock. “How long you 
been in the bush?” 

“Twelve days. This is our last day out, 
but we hate to leave, even though we've 
all taken some swell kills. Our horses 
are still back at the camp where we're 
headed, and it doesn’t look like the rest 
of our party have passed here yet,” we 
replied, explaining our plans for coming 
out alone. 

“I’m going that way and I'll tell Per 
to bring along your horses,” the ranger 
said. “It will save you quite a hike 
and after being up on Old Baldy you 
can stand a rest.” 

It was night when we all reached the 
ranch house, and I for one lost no time 
in hitting the hay. I shut my eyes—and 
for the second time that day, as I 
dropped off to sleep, I saw Droopy Draw- 
ers in all his splendor, horns glistening 
in the sun, up there on Old Baldy. 
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Speaking of bargains—at maturity, 
your war bonds will buy a motor 
boat priced a full third more than 
the money you pay for the bonds 
today. And what a boat! Sleek and 
beautiful beyond your fondest 
dreams. Worth saving and waiting for! 


It is important that we all buy war 
bonds to the limit—to absorb today’s 
‘dangerous dollars’’ and help keep 
prices down. It is not enough that we 
buy ‘‘some’’; we must deny ourselves 
other purchases to buy more. 


‘ 


And remember, there is a close 
relation between today’s denials and 
tomorrow’s satisfactions. Those 
who put a bigger percentage of 
their earnings into war bonds now 
will have a greater share of the 

fine products of the future. 


CENTURY BOAT Co., Manistee, Mich. 
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S THIS is written, we cannot say 
with any certainty just what will 
happen to field trials next spring, 
or foretell the fate of bench shows 

for the season of 1943-44. As we all know, 
both sports have been considerably cur- 
tailed already, and it’s dollars to a dunked 
doughnut that the lopping-off process 
will continue as wartime conditions de- 
mand further belt-tightening all along 
the line. Naturally, this prospect doesn’t 
appear too pleasing, but don’t be down- 
hearted—it may prove to be a blessing in 
disguise. 

We'll admit that statement sounds like 
rank heresy. This department has con- 
sistently stressed the value of both trials 
and shows for developing and publicizing 
high-class gun dogs and hounds, and ex- 
pects to keep right on doing so; but noth- 
ing in this worried but still worth-while 
world is perfect, and the two grand 
events we're talking about are no excep- 
tions. The fact is, we dog addicts, like 
the rest of Uncle Sam’s sport fans, are 
inclined to take our chosen sport a little 
too seriously. Too often, at both shows 
and field trials, it has been a question of 
winning for the mere sake of winning 
and that, in turn, means taking victories 
and defeats too seriously, with resulting 
jealousies, hard feelings, gloatings, and 
other irritating displays of poor sports- 
manship. 

Under the circumstances, maybe it’s 
just as well to have a short (we hope) 
cooling-off period until the war is over 
and a victory that’s really important is 
fairly and decisively won. 

But don’t get us wrong. This cooling- 
off period doesn’t necessarily mean any 
lessening of our healthy interest in good 
dogs and their doings. As a matter of 
record, up to now its effect has been just 
the reverse. Registrations of pure-bred 
dogs and puppies, the most reliable ba- 
rometer we have, have actually shown 
an increase in numbers since Pearl Har- 
bor, and scores of breeders of high-class 
stock report a demand for their dogs 
that exceeds the supply. 

Yet there has been a very definite 
change in the dog game since December 
7, 1941, and it has been where we think 
it was most needed—in the attitude of 
the average field-trial and bench-show 
fans. To put it bluntly, the narrow point 
of view and intense personal prejudice 
that were the outstanding weaknesses of 
these well-meaning but too-zealous en- 
thusiasts are rapidly evaporating into 
thin air, and we can thank the war for 
hastening their fade-out. How? Suppose 
we put on the “cheaters” and take a look. 

To begin with, our bifocals reveal that 
we hound and gun-dog owners who shoot 
over our dogs, follow them on the trail, 
or run them in the trials, have always 
had “Handsome is as handsome does” as 


our motto, and have clung to it like a 
snapping turtle to a stick. We have been 
more than a little contemptuous of what 
we are accustomed to call “bench-show 
posers,” together with the men and wom- 
en who own and exhibit them. A good 
friend of ours, in all other respects as 
sensible and level-headed as they come, 
and whom we shall call Mr. Bias, is an 
example. In a letter received some time 
ago, he flew off the handle essentially as 
follows: 

“This bench business doesn’t interest 
me. I see no reason why the field-trial 
man should be practically barred by the 
ridiculous bench standard that permits 
big, gun-shy, donkey-like plugs to be- 
come so-called champions. One look at 
them is enough to show that they are use- 
less as field dogs. Clumsy and unable to 
move fast enough to get out of their own 

yay, they are lacking entirely the quali- 
ties that should be theirs by inheritance 
—nose, speed, range and hunting ability. 

“As for those fellows that judge our 
breed at the bench shows, I'll bet you a 
dime to a penny you could not get one of 
them to enter one of his dogs in a field 
trial, yet they’re set up to judge our 
breed. They’re the kind that spend their 
time armed solely with a brush and comb 
and a box for Fido to stand on. Give Fido 
a good stiff run to harden him up? Not 
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"O.K., champ—top this!" 
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they! It might disarrange a few of the 
silky hairs that bring Fido those ribbons, 
so nothing doing! As for wasting my 
time at bench shows, I know a lot of 
things I'd rather do with $1.50 than spend 
it to look at a lot of dolled-up mutts. I'll 
see you at the field trials.” 

There you are, ladies and gentlemen 
Exhibit A in prejudice. The writer of 
that letter, liberal-minded enough in most 
matters, had allowed his enthusiasm fo: 
field trials to make him blind as a mine 
mule when it came to seeing two A-1 
sports in their relatively proper propo! 
tions. 

If he had been able to see both sides of 
the picture he would have realized that 
field-trial fans, too, were inclined to go to 
extremes; that some of their highly tout 
ed winners look like undersize runts, 
bearing little resemblance to truly typical 
specimens of their breeds; and that the 
“brush and comb and a box for Fido to 
stand on” were doing their part to pre 
serve the appearance and substance of a 
splendid breed whose good looks, attrac 
tive personality, and intelligence wer: 
originally quite as truly theirs by inheri- 
tance as the extreme speed and wid 
range which modern field trials demand 

Now then, what has the war done to 
set this man and others like him a littk 
more squarely on the soles of their ra- 
tioned shoes? Plenty—and then some! 
To begin with, our anti-bench-show 
friends have learned something that has 
taken some of the stiffness out of their 
necks and a few inches off the height of 
their hats. They have discovered that 
when Uncle Sam took his rifle off the 
rack and began an all-out hunt for game 
considerably more difficult to bring t 
bag than grouse, duck, quail, rabbit, and 
coon, he found that the field-trial flye1 
that were supposed to have a corner on 
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Wanted by the Army, Navy, Coast Guard and Marines! 


Now serving with all of the U. S. armed services... War Dogs 
have proved themselves a valuable weapon for our fighting 
men. Keen of sight, hearing and scent ... the K-9 Corps has 
distinguished itself by good work on sentry, communications, 
sledge and scouting duty. Today the Army, Navy, Coast Guard 
and Marines are all asking for more of these 4-footed fighters! 


Your Dog May Serve His Country 


It’s not too late to enlist your dog for vital war work. Check 
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i 
DOGS FOR DEFENSE, INC. 
PURINA MILLS, 1210 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. i 
Please send me the official Dogs for Defense question- i 
naire for dog volunteers, A Dogs for Defemse War Fund t 
pledge and complete information about dogs in war work. | 
WN. 6:6.6:4 066650600 000000060660 gC awe Bal se0eebcesssessete ° ; 
REND 6066p ARAL HS CN CSOd ie EDDA ebdedRebdceinecebonset ' 
CitYeccccccccccovccccccge PAL- cccccce SMO ccvcccoccscccoccs i 
No. of Dogs eee eee eeee Breed 
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DOGS FOR DEFENSE, Inc. 


Purina Doc Cuow 


these requirements to see if he can qualify: Dogs may be pure- 
bred or crossbred of breeds specified by the Armed Services; 
must be at least 20 inches high at the shoulder and weigh at 
least 50 lbs.; must not be storm shy or noise shy; must be ae 
least 1 year old and not more than 5. Enlisting dogs for War 
Work is the duty of Dogs for Defense, Inc., a volunteer civil- 
ian organization. For complete information on enlisting a 
dog, send the coupon below. 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF 


by Purina Mills. Mokers of 
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Ch. Our Congersman 


WINNER 
1943 National 
Amateur Quai! 
Championship 
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HUNT CLUB 


MOT etree? 5 POURGS 
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Ask for Hunt Club 
in 25-lb., 5-Ib., 
or 2'/,-lb. bags at 
your feed store or 
grocer’s. 
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Victory Model HARNESS 


When his master comes marching home on 
Christmas furl« ugh have his pet dressed in 
‘ radiant WHITE leather military harnes 





Alsc “ or brown harnesses Pet's 
name engraved on plate V for ict 

light-reflecting composition er tal 

to fit any size dog. Order C.¢ >» 22.5 
postage. (Or send 82.50 w Ay pos 
i-ft. matching WHITE LEAS “a $1.00, 
PORTANT Take pet's BODY 








> t oreleg 
with ating. Send string 


WHITE “COLLARS 
White military 1 
black or brown leather trim 
Gile aming red white and 





hiue jewels and pet's name COLLARS 
engrave a. m beautiful om 
s 71) Send neck and 
‘CURTIS ‘enearions HARNESSES 
in Military 
10 aaa “St. Utica, N.Y. Styling 












He Barks! He No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 

aeee’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 

dogs at large. Insurance ~ 

a net killing sheep and poultry 
ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 

breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 

Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1.50. 
if 
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WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO..,Dep!. .. Norwich, Conn. 
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YOUR DOG - 


Keep Dogs Away While Female Is In Season 
Simply pat NIX on back and tail once a day and you can 
hunt, show or exercise your dog without danger. NIX is 
non-polsonous and harmless, Wash off before mating. $1.00 
buys enough for full period. Ask your dealer or send $1.00 
for bottle postpaid 

Knock-Em-Stiff Products Co., Abington, Mass.,Dept.D-11 | 
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canine brains and all-around efficiency 
were not only a disappointment, they 
were the next thing to flat failures in 
comparison with—yes, you're right 
“those big donkey-like plugs” our friend 
was bellyaching about. For the cruel 
truth is that your Uncle §&., after con- 
siderably more than a year of intensive 
work as a dog man, has chosen the pure- 
breds for his canine hunting companions 

dogs bred along bench rather than 
field-trial lines, and running reasonably 
true to bench-show standards. We can't 
say how this has affected Mr. Bias be- 
cause we haven’t heard a peep out of 
him lately, but we do know that it has 
taken considerable starch out of the 
shirts of others of his ilk with whom 
we've talked the situation over. 

Right here let me say that my com- 
ments about the need for a cooling-off 
period do not apply to duck-dog or hound 
trials, and for a very good reason. In the 
first place, in neither of these sports is 
wide range and extreme speed an essen- 
tial for success, and second, up to now 
there has been comparatively little di- 
vergence in type between trial-winning 
retrievers, spaniels, and hounds and their 
bench-winning counterparts. And here's 
hoping that the sound common sense and 
judgment shown by the sponsors of these 
dogs will continue for years to come. 
These men and women are stressing all- 
around excellence in their programs. 

Now for the bench-show division of the 
purebred-dog parade. It has been suffer- 
ing from a bad attack of prejudice, too. 
And, as in the case of the field-trial tub 
thumpers, Uncle Sam has given them a 
jolt that has jarred them to their heels. 
Their trouble, in our opinion, has been 
a case of “internal injuries,” by which we 
mean too many exhibitors have confined 
their interest and promotional activities 


to one breed to the exclusion of all others 
with the natural result that they have be- 
come blind to the equally good qualities 
of other breeds. These specialists are, in 
their way, just as fanatic as our old 
friend Mr. Bias—the only real differen 
being that for years they have been open- 
ly voicing their poor opinion of dogs, and 
of owners active in the same game that 
they themselves are in. In other words, 
they have been fouling their own nest 

Thanks to Dogs for Defense, and its 
splendid work in association with our 
armed forces, this state of affairs seems 
on its way to the ash can. Breeders and 
exhibitors of the “two-toed tweedle” have 
suddenly awakened to the painful reali 
zation that their idols have been passed 
up as candidates for war work, while th 
“snipe-nosed slug hound” has been ac 
cepted with thanks, and is doing a grand 
job with the men in uniform. What 
makes the pill more bitter is the fact 
that the snipe-nosed slug hound h 
always been the pet aversion of the t 
toed-tweedle fancier, and has been look« 
upon by the latter as beneath contempt 

Incidentally, obedience tests had al- 
ready begun to break down breed preju 
dice when the Japs tried to jimmy them 
selves into Uncle Sam’s home by way of 
the back door, but it’s the war dog and 
his work that has really made a finished 
job of it. 

Finally, and to repeat, the undersigned 
has lost none of his enthusiasm for field 
trials and the dogs they could and should 
develop; and he is still as keen as ever in 
his appreciation of a fine physical spec 
imen of any and all breeds as seen in the 
rings at bench shows. But he is firm in 
the conviction that there was too much 
heat in both sports, and that a cooling 
off period will prove beneficial to all 
concerned Wm. Cary Duncan. 


Let Me Tell You About Mack 


(Continued from page 29 


“Those birds passed way out of range 
on my side,” Terell remarked as he 

watched the dogs cover the ground. “Say, 
they're bringing in two birds! You didn’ t 
make that good a shot, did you?” 

“Yep,” I casually replied, as if this was 
an ordinary thing for me to do. “Here's 
the proof. Looks like this new brush load 
is pizen on quail.” 

Hunting the singles in the thickets, 
however, I missed three shots in a row. 
The birds flew too erratically for my 
style of shooting. It was now about noon, 
so we stopped by a clear, running spring 
to eat and to rest the dogs. 

“Ever have any luck finding birds in 
the middle of the day?” Terell asked as 
we munched sandwiches. 

“Very seldom,” I replied. “Seems like 
they stay mighty close then. Some hunt- 
ers say the birds huddle up in a cool 
place during the heat of the day.” 

“The reason I asked,” Terell ex- 
plained, “is this: Over in the next valley 
is a big thicket with a marsh in the mid- 
dle of it. It is full of woodcock. If you 
say so, we'll walk over and have a try at 
timber doodles.” 

This was right down my alley, for 
woodcock are rare in this section of Mis- 
sissippi. Only in the past year or so has 
there been an open season on these mi- 
gratory birds, and I hadn’t taken more 
than a couple of them. 

As we walked over the hill, 
pointed out the thicket. 

“It looks pretty tough to hunt in,” he 
remarked, “but that is the kind of place 


Terell 


woodcock seem to like. Thick and 
marshy. We'll put the dogs in ahead of 
us, then try to work our way to the 
other side. Maybe the dogs will flush 
some out for us.” 

We parted and I decided to work my 
way more to the right side where the 
briers were not so thick. Even so, it was 
plenty tough going. The briers and thick 
brush made it almost impossible to walk 
upright. 

I sighted the first woodcock. He came 
zigzagging over the thicket from Terell’s 
direction and dropped in a comparatively 
open spot. Making my way over, I was 
ready when he rose with his queer cry of 
queeck queeeck! He quartered to 
my left in a short flight, an easy shot. A 
{ picked up the plump bird—so similar 
in coloring and size to a quail—only the 
odd, long beak seemed strangely out of 
place. 

Hearing Terell make two quick shots 
I forced my way through to him, and 
found he had flushed three birds, killing 
two of them. One was fully twice a: 
large as the one I had downed. 

We soon tired of this strenuous work 
and a short walk brought us to wher 
Terell believed we could find another 
covey of quail. “I haven’t yet seen Mack 
pull off any stunts that might win that 
vest for you,” I reminded him. 

“We have plenty of time,” Terell r« 
plied, whistling the dogs in. “See tha! 
hillside over there? That’s a fine plac: 
for a covey to be, and I want you t 
watch how Mack works it.” 
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WANTED to purchase for cash or trade Touger 


As the three dogs ranged across to the 
hillside, Brownie and Queenie worked 
right into the field. But Mack approached 
from one side, where he would have the 
scent blowing right to him. 

“You see?” Terell exulted. “The other 
two dogs worked right into the cover 
regardless. But Mack circled until he 
had the wind in his favor. That’s what 
[ call bird sense!” 

By this time we were 
Terell knew well. 

“Keep your eye on the dogs,” he urged. 
“We might find a covey near this water 
hole. Look! They are trying to trail now. 
I believe the birds have fed into that 
thicket.” 

Terell grabbed my arm and pointed 
silently. Up the hillside from us a red fox 
left the thicket, running low and quietly. 

“Bet you that rascal was trailing those 
birds,” he said. 

As we pushed into the thick tangle of 
brush, a single flushed ahead of us. A 
few feet farther on we found Queenie the 
setter on point. Another single rose— 
ind fell to Terell’s gun. The birds were 
vetting up wild now, making it impos- 
=ible to shoot. 

“That blasted fox has scattered these 
birds,” Terell fumed.“A fox will eat 
iny kind of game animal he can slip up 
on, you know. I’ve even found one trail 
ing a squirrel in the woods.” 

We made our way back out in the open 
and had covered fully a quarter of a 
mile before Terell halted. 

“T haven’t seen Mack lately—have 
you?” he asked, turning to look over the 
field. 

The last time I remembered seeing 
Mack, he was ranging along a ditch row 
to my left. Terell and I separated, in 

rder to cover more ground in looking 
for the dog. The shadows were lengthen- 
ing into late evening, and still we had 
not found him. Then Terell walked to a 
small hilltop and whistled sharply. Far 
to our rear came a faint bark. 

“That’s Mack! Come on,” Terell called. 

Together we started back, calling the 
other dogs to heel. Another whistle from 
Terell, and again the answering, single 
bark. This time we placed it as coming 
from the top of a small flat which I re- 
membered as a birdy-looking spot. 

As we approached the top, my partner 
waved in the two other dogs. Both came 
to a point as they neared the level. Terell 
motioned for me to come on in. There in 
some thin grass stood Mack, rock-steady 
on point, with a covey locked up. It 
flushed when Terell and I came on, and 
spread perfectly in front of us. I dropped 

bird with each shot and, out of the 
corner of my eye, saw my companion do 
the same. 

Turning to Terell, I demanded, “Do you 
mean to say Mack was barking to us 

hile on point?” 

“Sure he was,” my companion an- 
swered, grinning happily. “This is the 
stunt that I’ve been waiting for Mack 
to pull all day. It is his trump card. Mack 
will hold a point indefinitely, and after 
ibout half an hour, if no one comes near, 
he will give a single bark. That is his 
way of calling attention to the fact that 
he has birds. He won't bark if he can 
see anyone—only if he believes he’s been 

erlooked. His previous owner told me 
Mack held a covey two hours one eve- 

ng. And that time, too, he was located 
ventually by his single bark. The covey 

s still locked up.” 

\lready the dogs were bringing in the 

iail. “You'll have to take an I.0.U.,” 

iid, “but that hunting vest is yours.” 

d I fingered the warm, plump birds of 
double. 


near a place 
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A new-type dog meal by 

Swift & Company — sup- 

plies the proteins, fats, 

minerals, and vitamins 
dogs require. 


Swift’s Dog Meal is nutritionally 
planned to supply the food essen- 
tials dogs require for sparkling 
health. And its tempting appear- 
ance, appetizing aroma, and rich 
flavor make it most appealing to 
the canine appetite. 

The quality of every ingredient 
in Swift’s Dog Meal is excellent. 
Selected vitamin concentrates 
furnish essential vitamins A, B, 
riboflavin, niacin, vitamin D. 
It also supplies a special bone 
building supplement, containing 
calcium and phosphorus, Animal 
protein is supplied by 65°% meat 
meal—a product of Swift’s own 
packing plants. This assures your 
dog the /iigh quality protein so 
necessary for a satisfactory diet. 

Your dog will go for Swift’s 
Dog Meal—see if he doesn’t! 
Packed in 5-lb., 25-lb., and 50-lb. packages. 





SWIFT & COMPANY 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Swift's 
Dog Meal—drop a card to Swift & Company, 
We'll furnish the | 
name of a nearby dealer where it is available. . - 


Dog Meal Dept., Chicago. 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 


Send stamp 
for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohie 


As your 

aler, or send 

$1 for 10 lbs. Meat 

Meal Cereal postpaid E. of 

Rockies, and FREE 32-pg. book 
Feeding & Care of Dogs.’’ 


Battie Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 








Sale KFernria«. atiantea Roane «a 


T 


MPANY IR: 
DOG MEAL pepp | ~~ 
| CHICAGO . < 
| , Me. ~ 


aA 
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GOSSETTS OLD FASHIONED 
BLACK & TAN 
AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS 


Registered long eared cold nosed bugle 
voleed foxers, brood bitches. Puppies 
a specialty, 
REGISTERED 
BLUETICKED COONHOUNDS 
America’s finest coon specialists. 
Broke cooners, brood bitches and pup- 
Hermosa Vista Farm, Descriptive pictorial eatalog of the 
Bx.2260,Bannock,O. Nation's finest purebred hounds lic, 











Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season 


Harmless, Simple, Successful. Wash off before 
mating Satisfaction or money refunded. No 
red tape. Ask your dealer, or send $1.00 for 


bottle postpaid 


Pierpont Products Company, Dept. JI, 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 




















Classified xdve 


TREE dogs. Fox Hounds. Beagles. Reasonable. 
Stamp for reply. Bill Hemby, 127 Lafayette 
HOW TO ADVERTISE Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
| REGISTERED Redbone Coonhound pups. Par 
IN THE ents A-1 Cooners. Illustrated Folder 10c. W.B. 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT Frisbee, Route 1, Clarence, Mo. 
JULY-Birdsong-Sugarloaf and Walker strains 
Coon-bear-cat-deer, wolf and fox hound Shar- 








Advertisements in this department ore inserted at - . 
the rate of 30c A WORD PER INSERTION. 281/2c on Center Kennels. Copley, R.F.D., Oh‘o 
a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; HOUNDS for hunting any kind of game, cheap 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at Free descriptions and trial. Cumberiz.d K 

. an. Tree ; 
once. Count each number and initial as separate nels, Cumberland City, Te nn. 
words and count name and address. Minimum FOX hounds: Trained, trial: Young dogs. John 
advertisement accepted, ten words. Herbert, Bentley Springs, Maryland. 
COON, skunk, opossum hounds. Trial. P ipp.es 
Sampey Kennels, Springfield, Missouri 


Cash must accompany order. New advertisers are 


requested to furnish two references with their first | WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- 
advertisement. Send your ad with remittance to | pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, C 
Classified Dept OUTDOOR LIFE 353 Fourth FOX. deer cot n hounds. Shi r 33 ye ; St 

‘ » deer, s. § ar 33 yeurs. Steph- 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. DECEMBER issue ens Kennels, Marshall, Ark al ° 
| T 25th. rR = ry . . ‘ 
closes OCTOBER 251 HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue 


Elton Beck, N-17, Herrick, Ill 
HUNTING Hounds: Cheap. Trial. Literature free. 


| | ae AIREDALES 7 g Dixie Kenne ls, He rrick » Te 


REG ISTERED Airedale puppies $15 | a $25.  /;. MISCELLANEOUS DOGS a 


Satisfaction guaranteed. W. E. Walters, Frank- SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers. Setters, Straight | 
lin Tenn Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
OORANG Airedale puppies, $25.00 up. Shipped on Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. Ramsey Creek 

approval. Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, Ohio Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 
r 4 DACHSHUNDS. Outstanding black and tan 
? ee aw: en a i males. Champion bloodlines. Ideal Christmas 
s gifts. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bemmann, Colum- 


BEAGLES, Rabbithounds. Thoroughly ‘broken. bus, Wisconsin. 




















Trial Puppies Charles Rexroth, York Pa. FOR Sale: Dogs, . Setters and pointe rs. Fox. Goon 
Route 3 and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
BEAGLES Broke, Started. Choice quality. Trial 10¢. — _Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 


Garret Yinger, Hellam, Pa. PUPPIES, also Supplies, what do you need? 

BEAGLES. Rabbithounds. Choice yies. Trial. Books colored pictures, descriptions 108 recog- 

B. 8S. Meck oy, Gheneiiie. P ean pupp™ ° nized breeds, 35c. Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y 

REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels, 

free. Shipman, Warsaw, Ind. Springers, Dachshunds, Scotties Champion 
Studs. Puppies. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis 





BEAGLES, Zassets, Pups and Grown Stock. - oy 

Davis Kennels, Joliet, Il. COCKER Spaniels, Setters, Pointers Quality 
>i “a uppies $35.00 up. Shipped on approval. Sports- 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds Broken, Trial starters. aon ‘Servies. Ay Bg pped : osetia 43 


Guy Werner, Seven Valleys, Penna. =SNGLISH z as , — 
i INGLIS sette sh se wringer ocker 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. poe ro eee reli ible $15. is EE ergy ol 
Elton Beck, N-16, Herrick, II. — pupPres. SUS dias 
= 4 4 erett, Atkinson, Nebr. 

y CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS a REGISTERED German Shorthairs. Also Regis- 
: tered r 1 Kat Kennels Mankato 
BLACK Labrador Pups, farm-raised; various nda Greynounds. wi ns : : 
ages; eligible registration both books; Cham- ——— - a . - 
pionship blood lines. Field Trial and Bench Show ENGLISH Bull puppies. ¢ atalog 10c. Challenger 
Champions at stud. J. R. McManus, Des Moines, Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio. : 
Iowa | ST. BERNARD pups; Champion sired beauties, 
BLACK Labradors Only. Good selection of pup $20.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L.I., N.Y 
pies to offer, re isonably priced, write for list REGISTERED Coach Pups. $25 and up. Kane 
Satisfaction guaranteed todall Kennels 30X Kennels. Leland. II. 

23, Lincoln, Ne br. TRAINED 3eagles—Cocker Spaniel Puppies. 


BLACK or Golden Labrador Pups from 5 genera- Neumiller Bros., Beach City, Ohio 
tions. Registered A-1 Field Dog Parentage . ‘ke oC ; . . : 7 Terrier 
fe _ a ” CHOICE Coach, White Collie. Also Rat Terrier 
Kellogg. Junius, 8. Dakota Pups. Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio 
GOLDEN Labrador Puppies. Satisfaction suena NY . . a 
> HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue 
anteed. Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, S Elton Beck, N-15, Herrick, Il. 


NORWEGIAN Elkhounds and Scotties. Puppies 
a DOG AILING SCENTS Pry Now Ready. Envilla Ranch, Havre, Montana 
ENGLISH Puppies. Nugym Blood. Hobby Ken- 


BREAK or Train your dog to run or not to run > N < Virgini:z 
Deer, Fox, Coon, Rabbits etc. with Rickard's | aes aa oro vin Trained Male 
animal musks. Simplifies training. Guaranteed. ewroun < ec a 

fe a let - oe | Labri dor _Retrie ver. Minnie Tolles, , Delta, Tow: le | 






Write for free pamphlet explaining how to train 


to run each animal and how to break from run- 
ning undesired animals. Pete Rickard, Box O. L. | SETTER C1 i hee i 
Cobleskill, N. Y. AND POINTERS 


: 1 Shorthaired Pointers. Instead of 12 to 
) 20 litters this year will have only two litters. 








They are ‘‘tops’’ in breeding. Beautiful pups. 





COONHUNTERS. Offer best coon and Combina- Order early and avoid disappointment. Bredrite 
tion hunters, Redbones Blacktans Bluetick Kennels, Missoula, Montana. 
breeds, both open and silent trailers, trailers GERMAN St : > > ; y 3 

; . on tERMAN Shorthaired Pointer Pups, Top Blood 
that tree and stay treed. Also have high class lines. Reasonable. Lous De Vet, Iron Mountain 
rabbit hounds, same breed that drive until shot Mich 


or holed. Few outstanding fox dogs. All dogs - : - 
sold on trial. Get my terms and prices before TWO Registered English Setters, Trained. Out 
you buy. Lewis Coonhound Kennels, Hazel, Ken- standing in Field and Breeding. John Emerick, 
tucky Canton, Illinois 


COON Hunters—I am the Champion Coon Hunter PAYMENT plan: German, English pointers, Set- 
of Kentucky. Have trained Coonhounds for 23 ters and Springers. 10c for list. Furcht Kennels, 


years. I know what one is. Offer you I believe Gooding, Idaho. 

the best in Male or Female. Red-Bones; Blue- POINTER Puppies. Fishel’s famous dual type 
Ticks; Black-Tans. Open and Silent trailers. 3 to bloodlines. Champion sired either sex $25.00 
5 years old. Absolutely broke on any hunting Cc. R. Zorn, Vandalia, Missouri. 


ground. Sold on trial. Write for prices. J. 
Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, 
RABBIT Hunters——-Rabbit Hounds. I can offer 


you, I believe, the best lot of Rabbit Hounds, - — 
to 3 years old. The right kind. Males and SETTER Puppies. Best bloodlines. Parents out- 


N. — . : 
Ky. GERMAN Shorthair puppies. Sire America’s 
Greatest Chis ampion. Dams by Madison Square 
winners. M: angold’s, Bennington, Nebr 


Females. J. N. Ryan Kennels, Murray, Ky. standing gun dogs. R. B. Sammons, Erwin, 
REGISTERED Black-Tan Coonhound pups 26”- Tenn. — . ~ = 

30” eared, natural born tree hounds. Photos GERMAN Shorthair Puppies, “Excellent breeding 
descriptions, dime. All pups shipped C.0.D. Wil- Write Leonard Johnson, Waseca, Minn 

— Cosner, Greencastle, Indiana - BROKE Pointers. Setters. Beautiful pups cheap 
FOR Sale. Coon—Fox—and Rabbit Hounds. |! Bill McGirk. Everett, Wash. 


Pointers and Setters. Also pups. Griswold Ken- ° 
: : - we aia ose soi wane, Bird dogs for training. Grouse, Pheas- 








nels, Cullom, Ill | 4 i Seidel” Dz i P 
COMBINATION Best Bred Opossum Raccoon. an b. Seide avails. — 

Rabbit, and Fox Hounds, $15.00 and up. Dures aaaeiae Dogs, Puppies, write wants. Joe 
Thomas, Albertville. Ala R.F.D. 3 Moss, Lewisburg, Tenn 

REGISTERED Basset Hound Pups, $15.00 each. | DRATHHAAR pups from registered hunting 
Thomas Guy. R. 7, Meadville, Penna. stock. Brune Weiss, Madison, Conn. 
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SPRINGER Spaniels of quality for field or show. 


We have the 


REGISTERED 


Spaniel puppies 


Champion Non 


each. 5 month old 


Corry, Penna 


SPRINGER Spaniels 
of International Champions 
Outstanding Youngsters. 


Detroit. 


COCKER puppies 
er of Dual Champion 
years, fine retriever 
lated. Quin Dennis 


COCKERS. A 
Solid Colors 


Elgin, Nebr 


COCKERS. Pheasant | 


largest 
bitches and pups in 
Kesterson’s Kennel 


the w est. 


De ~ need 


excellent 


Huron, 
reserving orders now 
bloodlines, 


gift, 
Champion 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


trieve land or water. 
Kennels, Duncansville, 
SPRINGER Spaniels. 


priced. Annhurst 
Huntington Beach 
SPRINGER Spaniel 
Finest Bloodlines 
tor Burk, Wellington 
COCKER puppies 
bred, registered 


million, 8S. D 


BRITTANY Spa 
and retrievers 
Mancelona, Michic 


REGISTERED 
Xmas Delivery 
Til 


COCKERS $20-S35 


Kennels, 
Californi 


and 
hunting. 


nies, 
literature. 


Champion grandsires. 


ton, New York 


Hi-There. We sell 


Antigo, Wisc. 
PEDIGREED 
Lowe, Seneca 


REGISTERED 


Dogs. $15.00 up 
YOUNG trained Springer bitches. A few puppies. 
Marcon Kennels 
CHAMPION bred 

N 


borne, Shelby 


SPRINGER and Cocker puppies. Hunting strain. 


Cocker 


Route 19, 
springer 
C. 


Three Peaks Kennels, 


[se tenniens a 


RE G ISTERED Trish terrier 
na’s, New Weston, 


f[_ DOG TRAINING EQUIP. ETC Le 








Ohio. 


Indianapolis, 


pups $10-$12 








(in 
eo 
]dee SPANIELS dis | | 


finest lot of 
State wants fully. 
Skamokawa, Wash. 
registered 


Huntington 


Bloodlines. $20 00 
fem: ne 53 35.00. Mabel C si) 


Nationally known breeder 
Field Winners o r 
Frejax, 15000 Parksi 


type—by half broth 
Black female 

Registered, Inocu 
South Dakota 


bbit hunters 
approval 


puppies properly 
Reg. Rte. 1, Box 54 


Eligible A.K 
Satisfaction guaranteed j 
I'l 


bitch, champion 


R Cleland 


illest natural pointers 
Brittany Kennels 


Make Reserva 
French, Glen Ellyn, 
and Internatior 
Air, Bridgehamp- 


Cocker Spaniels. Hazel L 


Spaniel Pups. Thomas 
York. 
Cocker Spaniels. Puppies. Grown 
Robert 


Mt. Vernon 


Colorado. 





BOARDING, conditioning of Sporting Dogs. 


pert care. Wilder 


| -7— FIREARMS 





ever published 


shotguns, rifles, 
gorgeously photographed, 
Fascinating History 
of shooting, Care 


Trial Offer: 


Klein’s ‘‘Gu iranteed 
‘*Hard-to-get’ 
page, 
75 


ing thousands 


ment), plus 12- 


1944 Calendar 


paid. Full week’s 
Guarantee. Send $1.00 now 
Klein’s Sporting 


Chicago. 


SWAP Guns and Ammunition, 
We pay 
thousands 


your own price 


cause we handle 


new and used 
models, gauges 
sell or trade 


boards, Binoculars 


describing what 
cash. ‘‘Money 


years’ fair de aling. 


gain Catalog 
‘*Hard-to-get’ 


sted, Chicago 


-Acres, 


beautiful, 
pistols, 


of Guns, 
and Repair of 
Digest’’ 


Goods, 


calibers, 
Ammunition, 

Cameras, 

have 


guns, 


upon 


Canton, , Penna. 


Rl 


GIANT Bargain! The ‘“‘Gun “Digest. ” Not ac at i- 
log but the most complete Gun G 
Hundreds American manufactur: d 


revolvers 








etc, 
(price $1) 


7uns, 


Catalog’’ (feat 
sports equip- 
captivating Sports 
for only $1.00 pos 
examination Money Back 
reserve your copy. 
BD South Halsted, 


or get Cash. Name 


sell for Less, 


to $1000.00! 


makes We also 
Reels, Rods 


Watches. Write, 


trade, or sell 


Guarantee’’ backed by 


"Seen 
featuring 
items; 
first crder) for handling 


Goods, Milton Klein, Pres., 


30-06 empty cartridge 


per hundred. Whelan Oiled Rifle Slings 1”-——-$1 
1 $1.75, Brand 
regul: ition, ™4 inch 
each. 10,000 Rifle 
bing, fine condition, 
Street Drum, fine 
Utility Zag 10x10, 
Public Sport Shops, 


Phila. Pa 


WANTED. Weber 
II 


New 
leather, 
Slings j 

4i9¢ 
condition 
good 
Dept. 


and 


Abbie Thornburg, 


‘*Guaranteed 


thousands guns 
25c (refunded 
Klein's Sporting 
502 BC South Hal- 


fine condition 


Sling U. S. Army 
good condition 5e 
5. Army 1% Web 


Web harness 


50c each. Canvas 


oe 


condition, 25c 
L-60, 13 8S. 16th 


22 Air Rifle Mark 
Farmland, Ind, 


Cocker 








Registers 


H. Van Outry, 


Sprucedale 


Indiana, 
puppies. J. R. - 





Han- 


accessories 
carefully described. 


articles on all types 


thousands 


Out- 


with 





é ‘ 




















WANTED to 
and Colt Automatic Pistols, 
Wesson and Colt Revolvers. 
for estimate. 5 Arms Corp., 507 


for cash or trade Luger 
.22 and .38 Smith & 
Ship express prepaid 
Fifth Ave- 


purchase 





nue, New York 

“TACKHOLE Dot’’—The Floating Center round 
dot reticules installed target scopes $5.00, 
Weaver 330-440, $6.00, in all other hunting 
scopes $10.00 to $12.50. Free literature. Weaver 
Scopes stocked. T. K. Lee, Birmingham, labama. 
HUNTING Ammunition, 30-06 Caliber Only. 170 


grain, Hollow Point. $3.00 per box of 
cartridges, $14.00 per hundred cartridges. All are 
clean and fresh. No lists, catalogs, or C.O.D.’s. 
Robert Haeliz, Box 326-OL, Bound Brook, N. J. 
GUNSMITHING learned at home. E 


twenty 





readily irn 


extra money repairing neighborhood’s firearms. 
Free catalog 25 firearm and gunsmithing text- 
books. Tom Samworth, Plantersville, South 
Carolina. 

ww) ING Auto Carbines, Model 60, Caliber 45 
A.C.P., twenty ae capacity, with extra twelve- 
shot magazine and 200 cartridges $115.00. All 


New, Not Rejects Robert Haelig, Box 326-L, 
J 


Bound Brook, N. 

FAIR prices paid for Target Pistols, Revolvers, 
Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. Ship for 

stimate. Public Sports Shops, Dept. L-60, 13 8. 

16th St., Phila., Pa. 

AMMUNITION, all types wanted State 
tion, age and caliber. Highest prices paid 


condi- 
Make 





offen Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
NEW books for collector-shooters Ammuni- 
tion,’’ Johnson-Haven. ‘‘The Sharps Rifle’’ 
W. O. Smith. Other titles. Free list. Reed Thomp- 
son, Jr., Lewistown, Penna. 
WIN. 1892, 44-40 Carbine 150 Shells. Good. 
35.00. Ross Rifle 303. 50 shells. Serviceable. 
5.00. Kennedy Lever Repeater 44-40 1873. 
Rare $25.00. Jack Bingham, Longford, Kansas 
FOR Sale. 16 Gauge, Model 21, Winchester Skeet 
Gun. Tournament grade. Perfect condition. 


125.00 cash. Wililam Healey—824 Healey Build- 


g, Atlanta 3, Georgia 





if 

THOUSAND 3argains, Firearms Binoculars 
War Relics. New Catalog 25c. Smith Gunshop, 
Runnemede, New Jersey 


WANTED for Cash, Ammunition, any quantity, 
ill calibres—Write Public Sport Shops, L-60, 
13 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 


USED Shotguns. Rifles, Rev« 
Traded. List, Stamp. Howe 


Coopers Mills, Maine. 
PLAN for plenty’’ 


Ivers Bough Sold, 
Fur Company, 
id 25¢c 


ammunition post 


War Stamp: Current List guns-ammunition in- 
cluded, Frank Farish, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
WANTED Late ten gauge hammerless and 


twelve Browning Automatic. Wilbert Haase, 


orest Park, | Til 


REBLUING. | Replating, Repairing. Satisfaction 
;uaranteed. Gunrebluco, 322c Plant, Tampa, Fla. 
COLLECTORS cartridges, 33 page catalog, 25c. 


Platt Monfort, Huntington, L. Ao, Os 
GUN and Ammunition list for stamp Alliance 
Gun Exchange Alliance, Ohio. 


ADE your old sights for new. Original Sight- 
Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa 
0 Used Guns, Sporting Goods, 
er Labs., Akron 3, Ohio. 

FOR Sale: 1 Reming 

ventilated rib. S 

WANTED Remington 
two automatic. W. H 

DUPONT Hercules 


Etc., 10c. Spen- 
and Under shotgur 
Warner, Chester, Conn 
Model Five Fifty 
Brooks, 


rton Over 


twenty- 
Sardis, Miss. 
Wads and shot. 


and powders. 





Arthur E. =o Fullerton, N. Dak 
NEW 20 gauge double 200 shells $45.00. John 
Clarke, Box 903 vi as Mong Tenn 
CUSTOM Ammunition—Guns—List for Stamp. 
F Emerson, Auburn St. Auburn, Mass. 





| [BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS | | 





SPOT Cash (name your own price) for Binocu- 
rs, Field Glasses, Telescopes, Riflescopes. Or 
ip for merchandise from Free Winter ‘‘Guar- 






teed 3argain Catalo featuring thousands 





Hard-to-get’’ items. Send 25¢ (refunded with 
first order). Klein’s Sporting Goods Milton 
Klein, Pres., 502B So. Halsted, Chicago 


LESCOPE Powerful Army type, 5-mile range. 


las scientifically ground 35mm. lens. Length 

sed, 8%-in., open 15-in. Only $1.20 postpaid. 

tica Mail Order Co., 923 Eagle Street, Utica, 

vy York 7 

WANTED: Lyman Alaskan telescope. S. Warner, 
hester, , Conn 

buy, trade in an¢ repair binoculars. Alden 


oring, Owego, N. 


Ter anriaue rineanms 9 [ 


\ NTIQUE SUE Firearms, Swords. Illustrated cata- 

g 25c. Robert Abels, 860-L Lexington Ave., 
Y 

ARE Guns or muzzleloaders: Write wants. Also 
ing—one or collection. Miller Bedford, New 


Ohio. 

Antique Firearms, Swords, 
talog 10c (Photographs of 
nona, IIl. 


don, 
Rifles, 


Heike, 


Cc irtridges, 
Most). 


30b White 
or releasing 


quail raised on wire. Re- 
Edwards- 


Dowe Monical, 


RY nice 
cking 





Quail, Bantams. W rite 


_ a , for pri price 
te Otto Mund, Dublin, Texas. 











FOR Sale. Fernrid i \ nta, Georgia 

Route Two has Quill, Pheasant, Doves, Wild 
Mallard Ducks Turkey Gi lineas Bantams 
Pigeons and Rabbit (Pri ic Reasonable) Also 


Dogs 


Pigeons. 
Game F 


Thoroughbred Rabbit and ‘Bit rd 
WILD Geese, Ducks Fancy 
Pea Fowl, Pheasants. Jewel 
ville, Il 

WHITE King Pigeons 3argain. Wonderful Stock 
Gebhardt Farm, Muscatine, Iowa 

TRAP Pheasants Al 
Weesho- U co, Box 51, 


P 





blueprints, 30c. 


Mich. 


ive Trap 
Detroi 











ALL The News of ‘poultry! Marketing, discov- 
eries, breeding, feeding, laying. Subscribe now! 
One year 25c; 5 year $1.00. Poultry Tribun« 


Dept. 154, Mount Morris, Ill 





RAISE Highly Profitable 
brings $6.50 pound 


Angora Rabbits. Wool 
Plenty markets. Send 25c 


for literature, instructions, prices. White Angora 
Farm, Crawfordsvill« Indian 

EASTERN Min As Good as any, and Better 
Than Many’’ c Sharles J. De Conti, 130 LaSalle 
Street New Britain, Conn. 

BLUE Foxes. Litt t Fourteen, P s or 
Proven breeders ed strains. Envilla 





Ranch, Havre, Montana. 
RABBITS: Flemish Giants, New Zeala 
sonably priced Franklin 4 


Rea 


verhe id 





Long Island, New York 

EXTRA Dark Yukon Mink, B de type, silver 
sable. Reasonable prices. Acme “Mink Farm, Box 
14, Veradale Wash. 

ALASKAN —- with high pelt value. Chas 
Marker, Millarton, N dakot 

FERRETS For Salk Males $5. Females $6. Lyle 
Hagel, 1109 Grinnel Peoria, Ill 

LIVE Jacks and Cottontails for restocking Pu 
poses etc. Conrad Durant, Woodward, Okl 
LIVE Cottontail Rabbits, Jumbo Frogs—restock 


Brashe "Besryville Arkansas. 


ars. 


ing. Vol 


LARGE Be: 
Kaminski, 


1utiful Fox Squirrels for sale. Edw 
1803-9th St., Columbus, Nebr 





FLY Tying Materials. Ty 


ing Kits for beginners 
professional grade no Pry 


trash or 





unneces 








feathers. Compl il Fly Tackle, 6c i 
stamps for Fly Cat 
Sierra Tackle sic Rd., Los Angele 
Calif 

SPOT Cash Name 

Price. Or handise 
‘*Guaranteed ‘atalog’’ featur 

sands ‘‘Hard send 25c 





ord Goods, 502 BC 


with first er). Klein’s Sporting 
South H ulsted, Chicago. 





CHANNEL Catfish Bait, Proved and acclaimed 
by experts one of the best. Carp, Buffalo formu 
la included Formulas and Instructions $1.00 
Mel Cox, Box 1659-L, San Antonio, Texas. 
RAISE Sure-catch fish worms: Golden-touch Fer 
tilizer. Easy with Soilution’’ Earthworm Eggs 
capsules. Wisconsin Earthworm Farm, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 

IDEAL Christmas Gifts Sole Leather Tackle 


3oxes, hand made life ime 
crafters, 5162 ~ real Los 
FLYTYING Materials, Imported and Domes 
Priced right Free Catalogue. Martin Tackle 
Livingstor N. J 
FLY Makers! Send for 
log. Culver Lures 
South Fo. irtee nth 
WHOLESALE Prices Fly-t 
catalog 101 fly des 
Amesbury, Mass 
FLY Tyers! Better Materinls at Lowest Prices 
Free catalogue ry West Haven, Conr 





material cata 
Dept. 05,1847 
Mo. 


‘*Quality’’ 
Company 
Street, St. Louis, 


ying materials 1943 


criptions 10¢ec cash. Colbys 


FRE! Catalog, Flies, Lures, Materials, Supreme 
Mf * Company, Amal Texas. 
Methods $1.00 
Penna. 


BASS Breedir Propagation Sch 
ler, 414 Hanove or 


HUNTING Lodge 


sissippi. Hunting lodge 


Allentown, 





in south Mis 
inning Water 


for Sale. | Locate ated it 
Lights, Rt 





adjoining a game reserve Abundance of qua 
turkey and deer. Thirty-seve hundred dollars 
Sgt. Ray C. Greer B and C Schoo Fort S 
Houston, San Antonio, Te s 


White River frontage 1 
$3 monthly. Free list and 
255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 


Oz ARKS—5 

prove d: 
literature 
City, 


acre 





$90, $3 dow 
Hubbard, 


Kans. , 





Try it while 


ustrated Catalogue 


BOW-Arrow-Hunting is great sport. 


guns and shells are scarce. II! 

Free. 90 Page Instruction Book only 50c. Arch- 
ery, 617 South State, Chicago. 

FEATHERING Tool $1.00. Bows rrows, suf} 
plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay Park, Kalamazoo 30 
Mich. 

ARCHERY Equipr ne nt: Catalogue Free. Mid-We 
Archery. 2209-B East 75th. Chicago, 49. 
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REB ee 


North Manch 
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We t 1 ms 
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old books, 
Dept. X, 


magazines 
Bindery 












er pictured in a 
75c. Bock catalog Free, 
Ketchikan, Alaska 


AI ASKA rh 
book of 100 phx 


The Alaska Sport 


ro 
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Finest enameled quality, 
le our own factory. Lowest prices. Also 
iterials. Investigate Today 


our ng true-t fe Type “‘C’’ Blue Glint 
De ves. Rush Postal for free catalog. Elwood 
Cr pany Dept i? Smith Building, Omaha, 
Net 

WANTED s, deerskins, etc. 38th year 
in business; q k cash market prices; honest 
g Keyst Hide Company, Dept. O.L. 


I ster, Pent 














CUSCOM deer tar is out for the duration, 
ely ove our < rees by swapping your 
raw é E. I He: icock Co., Glovers- 
DEER H s. Let unt your deerheads, 
Ss ed n s! ‘Prompt Service. Reason- 
ble I ces Joseph Bruchac, Taxidermist, Green- 
fie Center, N. Y 


>. K. Wood, 


Kloves. ¢€ 





s. Taxidermist 
I New York 
lass Taxidermist. Call or 

i2 Bleeker Street, N.Y.C, 
All Pur- 


Supplies. 
Schoepfe + oe Be 
WANTEI 
write to 


GLASS Ey 





dermists. Furriers, 
poses. Kannof y ttenville, N. Y 
Fenty yg es + 


thur C sirch, Scottsy 


Las incian curios aad T 


r Res * ae Glass Eyes. 











INDI AN deri ate bills, coins, minerals, 
$ il ya lustrated catalog 5c. 

100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 

Spring Ar 

4,000 Bar ns, Ir 1 Relics, Fossils, Antiques, 

C os, et Catal 10c (Photographs-Most) 

M 1, We I 

WISCONSIN 20 r $1.00. 5 extra fine 

for $1.00. W 8, g16 Pine Street, Green 

I Wi 

100 good Indiar I heads $3.00. Catalog 5c. 

Sistersh N« I Kansas 

25 GENUINE Ind 1 Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. 

George Holde Gler od, Arkansas 

WANTED Indian Relics, all kinds. Elbert Hast- 

ings, 5704 Charlott Kansas City, Mo 

FI} Sue Te> Arr leads—#crapper, Knife 

$1.00 Nea Waco, Texas. 


i ~% WILD BucK ATTRACTIONS | | 


FOODS That Br ucks in Swarms. Plant Now 





Rice Wild Celery, Muskgrass, etc. 
ooklet Free. Terrell’s, 563A, Osh- 
Ducks, Fish. Plant Natural 
Game Food Nurseries, Box 


Foods. Fre« 
371H, Oshkosh, W 


TT MISCELLANEOUS 


isconsin. 


























ppered, 100% wool gabardine 
< Zz aa As $15.00 quantity and $17.00 
sing U.S Nav ble zipper, sheepskin lined 
fiving boot $17.00 l Navy blankets, 100% 
rgin ( ‘ $7.95, seamed $7.25. 
U.S. N t inkets, 100° wool, white 
ind seame U.S. Navy bath towels, 22x44. 
x n < f dozen lots at $6.00 per 
102 I Navy troyer coat, sheepskin lined 
i esin treated she $20.00. U.S. Navy rain- 
( ts, $7.00, O n set, $6.50. U.S. Navy (May 
West's) life preservers, carbon dioxide, instantly 
inflated $12.00 U.S Marine raincoat, $6.50. 
U.S. Army caval! raincoat, $7.00. U.S. Army 
Air Corps A-2 style jackets, $15.00. U.S Army 
Air Corps { t n, wool lined, gloves, $2.00. 
S y A Corps fiving mittens, $10.00. U.S. 
Cor heepskin lined helmets, $4.50. 
A Cc s sheepskin lined boots, 
$1 00 U.S A y Air Corps flare cases, $1.00. 
Ar! and N office wool shirts, $5.00, if 
rfect the rt would be $12.00 or $14.00. 
Cc . 100 wool, $2.98. Army 
nd Navy lisle s, $3.00 per dozen, Aviation 
mechanic’s hite « er s, $4.00, blue trimmed, 
$5.00 Army fatigue suits, three piece including 
hat, $6.50. U.S. Navy wool sox, 75 cents. U.S. 
N y submarine p i suit, $12.00, Leather sheep- 
s ‘ er type caps, $2.50. Officer's 
field t | d with wool, $9.50. Sheep 
i vest, z ered front, $7.95. Regulation army 
17 t f i t Three quarter length 
e ! 1 linir (pea jacket type), 
$15.50. Three rter length khaki wool jacket, 
i i} ‘ ets, $17.50. Welders’ over- 
$10.98. W ible sleeve jackets, $9.95. 
We ed mitts, $2.65. Welders’ 
ets f é 0. Simplified Flight Cal- 
r tors $3.7 \ itor should be without one). 
Schofield’s F Eq ment, Commercial Square, 
East Weym« h 8 M s 
BLOWING Horns, finest made 18 inches $3.00; 
20” $4.00; 22” $5.00. Hunting Knives, Mexican 
le finest ste 10 inch blade $15.00, Mexican 
Daggers $8.00. Guaranteed satisfaction. National 
Products Con y, Laredo, Texas. 
TRUI y Callers. 75ce Postpaid. Wil- 
ird East Third Street, Panama City, 








PRETTY Girls Art Pictures. Books. Novelties. 
Large assortment $1.00 postpaid. Illustrated 
Catalog 10c. Standard Sales, 640 North Clark, 


R-703, Chicago, Ill. 


ELECTRIC Pencil: Engraves all metals. $1.00 


ostpaid. Beyer Mfg., 4515-A Cottage Grove, 
Chicago. ae 
LOWEST prices blades, silvertex, texide, apris, 
X-cellos; many others. Star Prod- 


Free details. 
ucts. Dept. U, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RECEIVE mails, magazines, samples. Your name 


in numerous mailing lists 10c. Howard, 396 
Broadway, New York. 
ANTIQUE Firearms, Relics, Antiques, Minerals, 


etc. Catalog 10c Heike, 


Wenona, Ii. 

WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for par- 
ticulars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, od 


(Photographs of Most). 


SOCIAL Magazine, Photos; 100 Addresses 25c. 
Hobby Humor 10c. Morrelle, 130-Nos. Btate, 
Chicago. 

MOUNTED Steer Horns for sale. Seven foot 
spread. Free Photo. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, 
Texas. 

SNAPPY Cuban, Mexican Art Pictures, Books, 
Miscellaneous. Samples, Lists, 50c. Jordan- 
35K Brighton, Boston. 


WANTED: Outboard and stock saddle. Barclay 
Ward, Dade City, Florida. 

WRITE for Free 50 Shave Blade! Bell-o Blade- 
a-year Sharpe ners, Gardner, Mass. 

ARMY Pup Tents, Used, $3. ~ pre paid. Taylor, 


6901 Tonnelle, North Bergen, 


[ses TRAPPING >] 


TRAPPERS & p your kins 
direct to us. owe are Chicago's Largest E xclusive 
Retail Mink Coat Manufacturers (established 
1908) and sell direct to actual consumer, there- 
fore can pay much more for your Mink Skins. 
Try us with small or large shipment and be con- 
vinced. Checks mailed immediately and your 
Mink Skins held separate until you receive and 
approve of our check. Miller Fur Co., 166 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

WRITE for free catalog showing 
mous trapping supplies and free 
for Fox, Coyote, Coon, Mink, etc. 
Box O.D.L. Cobleskill, N. Y. 
TRAP Fox and Coyote; on bare ground or deep 
snow. Learn modern methods and tricks to out- 
wit the sly ones. Write for free illustrated circu- 
lar. F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minn., Box O. 

FOXES, Nine in one day. Trap all furbearers. 
Particulars. Free. Guaranteed, Write Estabrook, 
Sherburne, Vermont. 

TRAPPING, Hunting, Camping Equipment. Cat- 
alog. Stamp. Howe Fur Company, Coopers 
Mills, Maine. 


NINETEEN 





Rickard’s fa- 
photo methods 
Pete Rickard, 


Deadfallis. “Complete blueprints, 30c. 


Weesho-Uco, Box 51, Detroit, Mich 
ELEVEN Good Box Traps. Complete Blueprints, 
30c, Weesho-Uco, Box 51, Detroit, Mich. 





CAMERAS 4 


AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 
SPOT Cash for Cameras, Projectors. 


Name Your 
Own Price. Or Swap for merchandise from Free 
*‘Guaranteed Bargain Catalog’’ featuring thou- 
sands ‘‘Hard-to-Get’’ items; send 25¢ (refunded 
with first order). Klein’s Sporting Goods, 502-BC 
South Halsted, Chicago. 

ROLLS Developed. Two beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
Edge Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, La- 
Crosse, Wis. 

QUALITY Photostamps from your 
A i ag hundred. Studios 82-29 60 Road, 


il CORT Ce | 


ND For a License to hunt Japanese! This in- 
gt Alaska license is humorous and a 
unique souvenir of the War. Your name lettered, 


snapshots 
Elmhurst, 


and sent in a decorated envelope, postpaid, 50 
cents. Show it to friends! Illustrated circular 
free. Alaska Specialties Co., Box O-1921, Ketch- 
ikan, Alaska 

PRETTY Girls Pictures, Novelties, Books. Big 
assortment $1.00. List 10c. Edward Gross, Dept. 
oO. Carnegie, Penna 


(three dimensional) Art Photos. 
particulars, Oddity House, 


STEREOSCOPIC 
Stamp brings sealed 
St. Petersburg, Fla 

ILLUSTRATED hobby 
3c. Quivira Specialties, 
GLAMOUR Girls, Arteards, 
Sn Hill, Los-Angeles-14. 


catalogue Sc, Stamp list 
Winfield, Kansas. 
Western Sales, 815- 


BOATS AND CAMPING 


EQUIPMENT 


4 
SPOT Cash for Outboards, Boats. Name 
Own Price. Or Swap for merchandise from Free 
Guaranteed Bargain Catalog’’ featuring thou- 
sands ‘‘Hard-to-get’’ items; send 25c (refunded 
with first order). Klein's Sporting Goods, 502 BC 
South Halsted, Chicago 
FULL size cut to shape 
$3.75 up. Pleasure boats, 
*‘Build A Boat’’ catalog, 10c. ‘‘How to Build 
Boats’’ book, $1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint 
Co., Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 
SAILKITS 100 square feet $6.95. Canvas. 
plane dope. Carbide lamps. Sleeping bags. 
Tents. Sails. Canoe equipment. Boat and Camp- 
ing supplies. Alan-Clarke, 98 Chambers, N. Y. C. 
MAKE 16’ Rowboat. Plain lumber. Blueprint, 
30c. Weesho-Uco, Box 51, Detroit, Mich 





Your 


blueprints. 
to 38 feet. Illustrated 


patterns, 


Air- 





The Health of Your Dog 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally the letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Close Breeding 


Question: I have a 2-year-old golden Labrador 
bitch that I would like to breed, but the only 
golden male around these parts is her mother’s 
brother. Is this too close breeding? There are 
plenty of black Labradors here, but I prefer 
goldens.—W. K., Mont. 


Answer: My advice is to breed your bitch 
to one that is not related. It is likely that 
some of the black Labradors had a sire or a 
dam that was golden. Ask around, and if you 
find such a dog, you may well get some very 
fine puppies.—J. R. K. 


Cowers and Cringes 


Question: Ever since my 3-year-old female 
Scottie had pups (all were born dead) she has 
been very thin, and recently has become highly 
nervous. Any sudden noise or movement 
makes her cower and, when spoken to, she acts 
as though she thought she was going to be 
whipped. Her appetite is fairly good, and for 
the life of me, I can’t understand why she 
should cringe so—she has never been severely 
punished.—N. E. C., Mich. 


Answer: Be very patient with your Scottie, 
and try your best to gain her confidence. Give 
her '4 gr. phenobarbital once a day for 2 weeks. 
And 1 thiamin-chloride tablet (1 mg.) three 
times a day. Increase the diet, and add 1 tsp. 
cod-liver oil to her food once a day.—/J. R. K. 


Mouth Warts 


Question: Several of my beagles have warts 
in their mouths. What causes these growths, 
and what will cure them?—J. W. H., North 
Carolina. 


Answer: Apparently the warts are of a con- 
tagious nature. Your dogs should have sepa- 
rate’ feeding and water dishes. 

Apply a 1 percent solution of potassium 
permanganate to the warts twice a day. Give 
them 2 drops Fowler’s Solution twice a day for 
a week; stop for a week, then resume. Add cod- 
liver oil to the diet daily; alsa % ‘tsp. calcium 
lactate.—J, R. 


Finicky Eater 


Question: My 2-year-old Boston terrier will 
not eat dehydrated food, and table scraps do 
not agree with him. Can you suggest a diet for 
him?—D. C., Ga. 


Answer: Give your dog lean, chopped beef 
(raw or slightly cooked) mixed with stale 
whole-wheat bread and some cooked vegetables. 
Cooked lamb, mutton, or beef heart may be 
substituted for the chopped beef once or twice 
a week. No bones, though. Give him milk and, 
several times a week, a raw egg.—J. R. K. 


Gets Car-sick 


Question: My year-old beagle is an extreme- 
ly good hunter. The only trouble is that he 
gets car-sick, even though I don’t feed him the 
night before. Do you know anything that might 
help him?— J. F., La. 


Answer: You are right in not feeding him 
before taking him on a trip. And, for 2 hours 
before leaving, don’t give him any water. Then, 
an hour before starting, give him '4 gr. phe- 
nobarbital. When your dog = older he will 
overcome this disturbance.—/J. K. 
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HOME MOVIES 


MOVIES for men. 8-16mm. Glamour sample, 
complete lists, dime. Jenkins, 392, Elmira, N. Y. 


FREE, Movie Film Catalog; aamagee 10c, Good- 
will Company, Jackson, Tenn 


| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES [| | 


START your own business. Make wildlife plastic 

novelties. Deer head plaques, Snake ash tray, 
Birds, Fish, etc. Rubber molds sold or traded 
What have you to trade? Send $1.00 for $2.00 
worth of samples and details. E. Bishop, 5708 
W. North Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BIG Bargains for Big Profits. ‘Men’s used pants 
25c, suits $1.50, overcoats 50c, shoes 12%c. 
Over 100 sensational values. Experience unnec- 
essary. Free Wholesale Catalog. Superior, 1250- 
KJ Jefferson, Chicago. 




















$5000 From Half Acre! Growing Gingseng. Seed, 
contract supplied. Particulars 10c. Associated 
Growers, Dept. O, St. Norbert, Manitoba. 


(S 


IDEAL $8.00 dozen, Sample $1.00. Eureka $7.00, 








sample 75c. Free booklet. Novelty Sales Co. 
1345 Tutwile r, Memphis 7, Tenn. _ aos 
WING Flapping Decoys: Ducks, Owls, Crows. 


Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 


Write, Decoy = 
Walters, 


MAKE Duck Decoys easily. Plans 25c. 
5861 N. Shoreland, Milwaukee, Wis. 


|| PATENTS ano INVENTIONS | | 








PATENT “Your Idea—New, useful ideas often 
very valuable. Two books—free—tell how to 
apply for patent protection—give six basic ways 


to sell your invention. Experienced patent coun 
selors. Fees reasonable; deferred payments. Write 
today. Victor J. Evans Fs Co., 723-M Merlin 
Building, Washington, | D. . 
INVENTORS: Learn now—without obligation 
how to protect and sell your invention. Secure 
‘*Patent Guide’’—Free. Write—Clarence A 
O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 348-L Adams Building, Washington 
D. C. 

“PATENT Particulars’, 
Advice Free: Sterling Buck 
Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS. Low 
L. F. 


“Blanks and Preliminary 
O-Hotel Plaza, 





cost. Book and advice free. 


Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 
ashy 





y $10.00 each for certain Lincoln Pen 
Dimes $1,000.00. Cata- 
11-OL, Colum- 


WILL 1 
nies! Indianheads $50.00; 
logue 10c. Federal Coin Exchange, 
bus 15, Ohio. 
WE purchase 
catalogue 10c. 
way, New York. 


0 SC 


FREE To Pipe Smokers—For a new pipe smok 


all Indianhead pennies. Complete 
Wallace Waltman, 398 Broad- 





ing thrill, write us your brand of tobacco and 
get Free package Mild, Tasty, Natural-Flavored 
‘*Green River.’’ Pete Moberly, Box 972, Owens- 


boro, Kentucky. 

IMPORTED Briar Pipes. No putty, plugs or clay 
fills. No stain or varnish. Genuine Imported 
Virgin Briar. Excellent quality. Only $1.75. Send 
for free catalog and trial offer. Sidney Ram, 59 
West_ Monroe, P-18, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENT ORDER 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 








353 4th Ave., New York 105 N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN :—The enclosed 8.............. 
is for Classified Adv. to appear in the 
December issue. There are including 
WY NGIME GNA GATOS, .....000000cccescceeee- 
words, at the rate of 30¢ per word. No 
Ad. inserted for less than $3.00. 
Classified Adv. Copy must reach us by the 25th 


of October 
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SAVE UP T0507 


BY DOING YOUR OWN 
HOME REPAIRS 


NEW BOOK 










It’s easy to do 
your own home 


TINKERING 


repairs — and 

ANN \ Lb lots of fun be- 

| ceviseo eoits0™ sides — if you 
follow the sim- 
ple, easy-to-un- 

ef derstand in- 

weet structions in this 

big new 260- 

page book! TINKERING WITH 
TOOLS tells you everything you 


need to know about woodworking, 
shingling, plastering, plumbing, elec- 
tric wiring, masonry and interior and 
exterior painting! 


EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEDS 
THIS MONEY-SAVING BOOK! 
You'll quickly learn how to repair fau- 
cets, valves and traps, how to refinish 
floors and furniture, how to repair elec- 


trical appliances, how to lay sidewalks, 
panel walls, renew sash cords, stipple 
walls and hundreds of other repairs and 
improvements which you can make 
around your home! 

Never before has so much valuable 


material—plus hundreds of helpful dia- 
grams and crammed 
into one big cloth-bound volume to sell 
for only $1.00! Books of similar size usu- 
ally sell for $2.50 or more! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Just mail the coupon below and pay 
postman only $1.00, plus a few cents 
postage, on delivery. If, after 10 days’ ex- 
amination, you are not completely satis- 
fied with TINKERING WITH TOOLS, 
simply return the book and we'll gladly 
refund every cent you paid! 


illustrations—been 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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Se nd me the new 260-page cloth-bound book, | 
rINKERING WITH TOOLS. I will pay post 
man only $1.00, plus few cents postage, on | 


delivery If dissatisfied, I may return book 
withir 1®day for full refund. 

Meme 1) 7 GER! 2 SEPM Rey ree eee eran eee | 
NIN itt 6k vinecrtatieieces tlie auidcUiaciiahadiaptineisilasndaaicicete 
CITY... fy) Senne | 
(tt you prefer tt ‘em — - eeypctene Same refund guarantee.) | 
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Dog Questions 


Covers the Ground 


The pointer I now have is the best 
dog I have ever owned. Last season he pointed 
42 pheasants. When I was training him he 
liked to range out, and seemed to hunt better 
that way. He holds a perfect point. Never 
flushes a bird, and has a wonderful nose. When 
he is on a point I walk around in front of him 
and kick up the bird myself. If the bird runs 
I just step aside and he will move in and find 
him. He also retrieves well. 

This year my wife is doing defense work and 
so I am boarding the dog out. The man who is 
keeping him thinks that letting him range as 
far as he does will spoil him. The fields we 
hunt are from 10 to 20 acres and I have always 
let him run as he will. What is your advice?— 
E. G. F., Mich. 


Question: 


Answer: Apparently you have a grand dog. 
If he doesn’t pass up birds, his wide range is an 
asset rather than a liability, provided he is 
under control at all times. I mean by this, does 
he swing to signal or whistle and obey when 
you want to bring him in? If so, you have a 
real dog and a well-trained one. If not, a little 
yard-breaking with a 20-ft. check cord will 
teach him to obey your signals —W. C. D. 


On the Trail of Bloodhounds 


I would like to have some informa- 
bloodhounds. Are they a profitable 
breed to raise? Can they be crossed with other 
good hounds to produce a hunting dog? Are 
they a desirable dog to have around the home? 
—F.L.R., Ind. 


Question: 
tion about 


A good bloodhound is a grand dog, 
but they are comparatively rare, and whether 
or not they are profitable to breed and raise 
depends, I should say, about 100 percent on who 
breeds and raises them, and what kind of a 
business man he is. 

As a rule, bloodhounds have wonderful dis- 
positions and are O.K. around the home. As 
to crosses, they’re always a gamble and I can 
express no opinion about them beyond 
simple statement.—W. C. D. 


Answer: 


In Fast Company 


Question: I have a year-old 
that is bred to run coyotes. His father is an 
extra fast, hard-driving dog. His mother is a 
fair rustler and a good start dog. And his full 
sister, a 3'4-year-old, is considered to be the 
best coyote dog in these parts. All of these 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


that | 
| 


Walker hound | 


older dogs started running when they were about | 


6 months old. This pup, however, will run only 
with his mother, and then only when they are 
alone. He will not run with a pack, and is a 
poor rustler. What bothers me especially is 
that when he is running with the bitch he usually 
stops after about 15 minutes. I am wondering 
if there is a chance for him to improve. His 
mother is too fast“for him and it may be that I 
should borrow a slower dog toe run with him.— 
R. J., Kans. 


Answer: 
year old, with the advantages your pup has had, 
should show more interest and do more running 
than yours has done. At this distance I can't 
very well tell what the trouble is, but I can 
suggest one or two possibilities 

First, how about the health of this dog? Is 
he listless and more or less lazy, or a good, 
peppy pup except when out for a covote run? 
If the former is the case, I would suspect worms 
and consult a veterinarian. 

If he is a good normal hound around the place 
and has plenty of strength and stamina, you 
may be right in thinking he’s naturally slow 
and when run with faster hounds, becomes dis- 
couraged and quits. If that is the case, it seems 
to me your plan of using a slow hound as a 
running mate, so that he can be up there near 
the front, might help. At least it’s worth a try 
and might make him develop into a faster hound 
later on. 

But I have a suspicion his trouble is some ail- 
ment that a veterinarian might diagnose and pos- 
sibly cure.—W.C. D 
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Certainly a normal Walker hound a 


When 


Your Dog 


begins to 


Scratch 


You Owe Him 


Relief 


Don't blame the weather or 
animal nature when your 
dog scratches 





| 

and sheds his coat continuously. It 

isn't nature’s way at all 
A dog's blood may be 

purities produced by the 


continually affected by im- 
» restraint of domestic life, 
improper food, lack of natural exercise and impaired 
elimination The se conditions act to set up an intense 
irritation in the nerve endings of his skin. No wonder 
he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment. 

He looks to you for help and you can give it— 
quickly 

Rex Hunters Dog Powders provide blood tonic ele- 
ments and a reconstructive for dogs of all breeds, any 
age. Given regularly on Saturday each week they act 
to quickly relieve disorders due to lack of proper con- 
ditioning that cause scratching, loose coat, Hotisne- 
ness, poor appetite, bad breath and skin irritations 
They work to make your pet happier, healthier and 
more contented 
. Rex Hunters Dog woweers are for sale af le me Deve 
Stores et an - — and $1.00. Their we 


ps at 25c 


directed —— Ley t ‘aie wa quick effect. vou opty Pt 
know_ hx an be until you have tried them 
~ for Rex. “Hunte . ‘Bos weweers a Dogs Fit. 


$1.00 to 
i. HILGERS. & "CO., Dept. 596, ‘Binghamton, N. Y. 


BLOODHOUNDS 


Marvelous dogs for 
man-trailing or hunt- 
ing—big or small game, 
fresh or cold trails. 
Wonderfully intelli- 
gent, trustworthy, af- 
fectionate Companions. 
Pedigreed Pep pees 
available now lam- 
ion British-American 
loodlines. 


LEWIS LAYTON 
160-L N. LaSalle St. Chicago, Minois: 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 


Natural Foods will bring and 
f 
At 


hold large numbers at your 
P. 
(Forme 











favorite hunting or fishing 
ground Fall is natures planting 
season, the time aquatic plants re- 
seed naturally Wild Rice, Wild 
lery and many others adapted to 
ates and waters, described in free 
d book, Write, describe area, 
ve expert planting advice and book. 

©. Coon, Naturalist 

GAME FOOD NURSERIES 

©. Box 3718, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

rly The Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 1924 to 1942.) 











Studies of Duck Stomachs show 
DUCKS PREFER Wild Celery, 
Bushy Pond Plant, Wild Rice, 
Muskgrass; also Coontail which 
feeds ducks soon as sown, 
PLANT NOW! 

TERRELL’S SEEDS GROW! 
Describe Place—Planting Suggestions, 
Folder Free. Write 


TERRELL’ 


WILDLIFE CONSULTANTS 
565 A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Most Valuable Fur 


Best Meat. Most Prolific. 
Small Cost. Large Profit. 


Free Illustrated Booklet 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 


R. D. 20, SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 


‘MONEY iN RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
WE BUY and tes 4 ou in touch with other 
firms, + continuously buy all 
offered them. C Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents, Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
S List and a 3 Mo.’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
102 BV Road, Pearl River, N. Y 


FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 




























Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have won top awards 
at seven shows since 1934. Member of N. Y. and U. 8. Aeso- 
ciations. For complete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 














































THE ANTLERS OF THE MULE DEER ARE PRONGED; 
THOSE OF THE WHITE-TAIL ARE SINGLE -AND 
UNDIvVIDED 





SPORTSMEN WHO HAVE FISHED FOR GIANT 
GQUID WITH HOOIS AND LINE REPORT THAT WITH 


CAN BITE OFF THE TOUGHEST STEEL-WiIRE 
LEApER/ 





‘ 
LE FOOD AFFECTS THE COLOR OF BIRDS’ EGGS, 
AS 1S OFTEN CLAIMED, HOW COME GAME-FARM 
ENGLISH PHEASANTS---— ALL ONE BREED, ALL 
FED ALIKE~--— HAVE EGGS OF DIFFERENT COL 
(BROWN, BLUE, AND GREENDS 


AME GIMMICKS cus Kacer 


WHICH THE BUNCHED FEET STRIKE THE 


ONG SNAP OF ITS POWERFUL BEAK THE MONSTER 
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THE MULE OGER CAN TRAVEL FAR AND FAST, 
WITH THAT PECULIAR BYUNNING GAIT OFHIS, 
ITS A SERIES OF STIFF ~LECGED LEAPS iW 


GROUND AWD THEN BOUNCE OFF, LIKE AW 
ANIMATED POGO. STICKS 





“THERE ARE CATFISH APLENTY INTHE FRESH 

WATERS OF THE PACIFIC COAST, BUT NO NATIVE 

SPECIE S~.~-_THEY’VE ALL BEEN INTRODUCED 
FROM THE EAST / 


PPR ARS Aa SO oe as 


“THE BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON, TRUSTWORTHY 
OBSERVERS GAY, LITERALLY JACKS FOR FisH/ 
HOW DOES ITATTRACT THEM? BY EXPOSING 
THE LUMINOUS BROOD SPOT ON ITS BREASTS 

































: set Yin Boe 


. 
Me 


War-mothers, and others, will understand our feeling 

for these particular boys. For scattered through Uncle 

Sam’s Armed Forces are more than 2600 of our own 

4 sons. 

Like you, we’ve shaken hands with them as they’ve 

gone off to the front. Like you, we know in our hearts 

that their deeds will bring new luster to America- 

new meaning to Freedom .. . left behind, we work at ‘ 
our machines to make the weapons they fight with. 


: 
On guard for America since 1866, this is the third : 
time we have laid aside our peace-time tasks to help i; 
the fight for freedom. Now, night and day, vast quan- : 
tities of fighting tools* roll off our production lines. : 
Headed for the fighting fronts our hearts go with them! 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn. 


} Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 











COPR.g 1943, WINCHESTER REPFATING ARMS CO,, DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO» 
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Winche eet 
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4¥ 
& y . SEMPER PARATUS—always ready—is the 
4 proud boast of U, S. Coast Guardsmen. Helping them are Winchester cal -50 and 


e depended upon. Extremes of heat, cold or humidity meet their master in 
ee 


Nae hast 


is _ Sous Se 
Winchester is one of the many Divisions of the great Western Cartridge Company with its vast research and techno 
logical resources part of a huge army of more than 50,000 skilled men and won working to hasten Victory 


DVVIN CHESTER on ces son sures snc ve 


TRADE MARK 


Procucts for Victory: AMMUNITION © BATTERIES © CARTRIDGE CORE RADIATOR TUBES © WINCHESTER CARBINES © SHOTGUNS © GARAND RIFLES. 


“ lit: Ory: ARIE RTR ORE RADIATOR TUBES @ FLASHLIGHTS e@ BATTERIE 


«»-OUR BOYS 
ARE BETTER PROTECTED 
AND CARRY MORE PUNCH 
THAN WE DID 


2 Reasons Why U.S. Casualties 
Will Be Held to the Minimum 












a 


Every American soldier who carries a 
fast-firing Winchester Carbine is prac- 
tically a one-man machine gun nest. 
Developed by Western’s Winchester 
division, the Winchester Carbine, in 
the hands of thousands of troops 
formerly armed with service pistols, 
increases an infantry division’s fire- 
power nearly one-third. 


With the Winchester Carbine and the 
famous Garand rifle which enables 
our troops to fire 8 shots at the enemy 
while he’s returning less than 4, our 
boys can really “turn on the heat”’. 


- 
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With these two modern weapons— 
produced by Western’s Winchester di- 
vision—our boys are better protected, 
our casualties held to the minimum. 


CARBINE’S SCREEN OF FIRE 
1S 6 TIMES DEEPER 


The Winchester Carbine, officially known as 
U. S. Carbine, Caliber .30 M1, is semi-auto- 
matic. It delivers 15 aimed shots, effective at 
300 yards, as fast as the trigger can be 
squeezed. That means the troops who use the 
carbine instead of service pistols, command 
fire-power of nearly double the intensity and 
6 times greater range. 


oh. ie. [eal GARANDS... 
ay y | DEADLY AT MORE THAN 14 MILE 


Typical of the battle-front stories of Garand 
effectiveness is that of an American sergeant 
in Sicily who got 8 charging Germans with the 
8 shots in his cartridge clip. Long in quantity 
production of Garands, Western’s Winchester 
division cut their cost to less than 1% the original 
contract price. 





| Sg ‘ WINCHESTER CARBINE 


— 


eg t 
‘ GARAND RIFLE 


AN AVALANCHE OF AMMUNITION 


Western-operated plants at East Alton, IIL, 

New Haven, Conn., and the St. Louis Ord- 

; : nance Plant, operated by The United States 

; J , 4 : : Cartridge Company, a Western subsidiary, 

. have manufactured more than 5 billion rifle 

and machine gun cartridges of .30, .50 and 
other calibers, 


CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
EAST ALTON, ILL. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co, Bond Electric Corporation The United States Cartridge Co. Olin Corporation (Aluminum Division) And Other I visi# * 
: Co raven. Conr St. Louis, Mo Tacoms fash A ffi 


